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OCTOli^jIB I 

®|[t €6inhtr0|f §cbitto ^bfaerttstr'. ' 

Messrs. /iRacmillan SL (Eo.’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHORAL SONGS BY VARIOUS WRITERS AND 

COAIPOSEKSIN HONOUR OP HER MAJESTY QUEEN YIVTOMIA. 
With a Preface by Abthuk C. Benson. Music I'olio. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, THE ASTRO- 

NOMER-POET OF PERSIA. Kenticred into English Vorso by Eu\VARi> 
Fitz(JKRALD. Toxts of the Four Editions willi the Original Pr(‘fa(^cs jind 
Notes. Extra crown 8vo. 

A CONCORDANCE TO FITZGERALD’S OMAR 

KHAYYAM. By .1. R. Tutin. Crown 8vo. 

EVERSLEY SERIES.-^V'» v, 

MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

B<Utecl by W. Alois Wkigiit. Olobe 8vo. Ci. 

THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By efoilN IIkmpvkd 

Gki-jdn. 2 vols. Globe Hvo. 10,v. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Vfvr VoOnnr 

YHE PRINCESS. By Alfriod Lord Thn.nvson. Toli Hvo, 

2a'. 6^/. net. 

COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E. BROWN, \utbor of 

* F(/e’sle Yarns,’ ‘ The Manx Witch,’ &lo. With Preface by W, E. IIenm ky. 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait, 7s. Gd, 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 

Edited by his Son. Wbth nuineioiis Portraits and lllu.'^trat ions. 2 \ols, 
«vo. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HENRY 

HUXLEY, F.E.S. By X.eonakd Hu-vluv. With Portraits ami llhistra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. 

lilFE AND liETTERS OF AMBROSE PHILEIPE 

BE LISLE. By Edmund Sheridan PuiiCKi.L. Revised and linidud )>) 
Edwin db Lisle. With 2 Photogravuie Poriiv.its. 8vo. 

life of JAMES HACK TUKE. By the Right Hon, Sir 

Edward Fry. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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flftessrs. /Iftacmillaii S, Co.’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS -- Continued. 


MALAY MAGIC: being an Introduction to tlie Folklore and 
Topular licligioiis of the l^Talay rcniiiMila. By W, AV. Skeat, of tho 
Civil Service* of the FccU'ratcd Malay Slates. With a Preface by C. O. 
Blagden, Member of the llo}al Asiatic Society and formerly of tiie 
Straits Setth-ments Civil Service. AVith numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 

Ibiabwa^s anb Bijwaigs Series.- v volumes. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORKSHIRE. By 

Arthur H. Norway. AVith JJlustrations by JosEPir Penned an<l Hugh 
Thomson. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NORMANDY. By 

Percy Dearmer, At. A. With Illustrations by .Iosepu PUNNELii. Extra 
erown 8vo. Gi*. 

Illew Stj:*“SbilHng Ulovele. 

BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

VIA CRUCIS : a llomanco of the Second Crusade. Crown Hvo. Os. 

BY EGERTON CASTLE. 

YOUNG APRIL. With Illustrations, (’rown 8vo. (Iv. 

BY F. M. PEARD 

DONNA TERESA. Crown Hvo. Gs. 

BY U. L. SILBERRAD. 

THE ENCHANTER. Ci •own 8 VO. Gs. 

^ BY DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 

YALDA HANEM: the Romance of a Turkish Ilariin. Orowm 

8vo. 6s, 

Booths for tbe IPoung. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

THIS AND THAT : a Tale of Tw’o I’inies. \Vith Illustrations 

by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8\o. 4s. 6(1. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STORY OF A RED DEER.’ 

THE DRUMMER'S COAT. By the Hon. J. Foutescue. 

Illustrated by H. M. PiROCK. Pott 4lo. 4s. Gel. 

THE BOOK OP PENNY TOYS. Poems and Pictures by 

Mabel Dearmer. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 4to. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FOR PEGGY’S SAKE.’ 

THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL. By Mrs. Edwin 

IIOHLER. Illustrated by Chaui.es E. Brock, (irovvji 8vo. 4s. Gd, 
MA(J]\II1jLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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/Ifteesrs. /Bbacinillan Co.’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS —Continued, 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

A conMiiiion.s liistory. ba.sod upon c.aroful .study of oii^inal autlioritiris, 
and of the bo.-t aiicicuit and modern \viitcr;;. Edited by tlie VcM-y llev 
W li. W. Stkpjienr, Dean of Winched cr, and the Kev. Wtluam Hi nt. 
j\I,A. In sevc i] ciown 8vo. vols. 

Vol, I. ; Tlie Ihi.’jflish (dmreh from ils Foundation to tin* Nonn'in 
Conquest (597-1 Odd). J3y the Kev. WiiiLiAM IIl'NT, M.A. [S/wz/fi/. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By tl>o lion. 

J. W FoRTE.’^i.H’ 13. With numerous Map.s and Idans. Hvo. 

CiESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. By T. Kici: Hoi.mks, 

Autlior of ‘ A History of the Indian MutiiiA.’ With Maps an<l Idans, Hvo. 
Tart I e.ontains a. narrative of the Conquest and •)f the Events which U'd 
up to it. ]*art 11. eonqiiises a scries of h>tudios, Ktlinologieal, (h'oy raphicah 
Military, &.C., on questions relating to the iiJirrati\e. 

ROMAN SOCIETY DURING THE LAST CENTURY 

OK THE EMl'IHE OK TITK AVEST. By Samvel Dill, M A., ri-.)r.-ss..r 
of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. New Edition, revised and eiilargisl 
Extra crown Svo. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE. By 0. 15. Brr.Y, J.IlD.. 

Uegius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin, I llu‘>tra.t(sl 
Crown 8 VO. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political History. Hy 

G<lLD\VfN fciMlTll. 2 VOl.S. 

THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN 

AMEinC.V. By John Fiskk. In 2 vols. Exha crown Svo. 

THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. By IIenkv 

Jephson. Crown 8vo. 

THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. By 

Clement bcoiT. With numerous Porlrait.--’. 2 vols. Svo, 

IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. By t iiAitLEs A\ . 

Wool), K.U.U.B., Author of ‘ Letters from Majori ii.’ 8vo. 

NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. By tlie late OKOhot; 

KiNGSt/EV, M.D. With Introductory Memoir by his daiiuhtci-, IMahv 
H. Kingsley. With Portrait. Extra crown 8v<>. 

BILLIARDS MATHEMATICALLY TREATED, l.i 

< 1 . W. llEMMiNii, Q.C. Jmi>erial 8vo. ds. iSd. net. llhuifh/ 

MACMILLAN A CO., Limited, London. 
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/Iftessrs. iTftacmiUan Si do.’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 

Prose Writings of Rudyard Kipling. 

! In Thirteen Volumes, extra crown 8vo. bound in led cloth, with gilt tops. Trice 

Gs. each volume. 

JUS'f PVBLTSJIKD. 

STALKY & CO. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. Witli Portrait, [neady. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP, being Stories of Mine Own People. | Reaihj. 
MANY INVENTIONS. \nead,j. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. \Uoady. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other Stories. illcady. 

SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. f Heady. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With lUu.strations. \Ready. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. With llluslralions. [Shortly. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With llliistridions. [Shortly. 
THE DAY’S WORK. [Shorlty. 

FROM SEA TO SEA, In 2 vohs. [Shortly. 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. By Fkkdeuic Couiitland J'kn- 

riELD, U.S. Diplomatic Agent and < ’onsuhGcnoral to Egypt, 18!>3 
Illustrated by PAUL TniLiProTEArx and R. 'J'albot Kelly. .Svo, IUa*. 
not. 

NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MORRICE BUCKLER.’ 

MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. By A. E. W. JIakon. 

A THE y ‘ A rcnniirkably nfcrmiblp Hpccimen of motlern lictioD.’ 

tSriCA KER. ‘ A liook which sure of success und vOf a deser'/ed suec' 

JiAir.Y XEWE. Holds the render’s interest no Icaii from the novelty of its jilot tli.in Hum the 
vivacious and spirited manner of its tvlliuef.’ 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 

Seventh Thousand. i 

THE SOLITARY SUMMER. ]'i.\tra crown 8vo. Gs. I 

’J’welve Vols. in box, 14j. not. | 

POETICAL WORKS OP ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

SON. The People's Edition. In 12 vol.s. demy lOino. lx. net e.aeh volume. | 

BEASTS: Tliumb Nail Studies in Pets. By AVaudlaw Kennedy. 

With numerous lllustrali<)ii>. Fcp. Ito. 4.s\ tlrZ. 

COLLECTANEA. Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. By 

Pkrceval M. Laurex^’k, LL.D., Judge-PresideiH of the High C'ourfc of 
Gritjualiind, fonncily Fellow of Corpus Ohristi College, Cambridge. 8vu. 
net,. 

The Essays deal largely with South African Questions, 

CARNAC SAHIB. An Original Play in Four Acts. By 1 
Henry Artuuu Jone.'^, Ffj) 8vo. 2s i\(l. 

MACMILLAN k CO., Limited, London, 
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/Iftessrs. /IRacmillan d Co.’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF LINCOIiN. 

A Oontrihu(ion to the Kcligious, Political, and Intellectual History of the 
Thirteenth Century. J3y FitANCis Skyaiour Stevenson, M.P. Sv o. io^. nt t . 

ETIENNE DOLET, THE MARTYR OF THE RE- 

NAISSANOE, 150S-lo4r) : a Biography. By Riohakd Cotley Christie, 

M A. New Edition, Bevi.sed and Corretded. Pott 4to. lOjf. net. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. (Condensed). 
BISMARCK: Some Secret Pages of his History. Poing a Diary 

kept hy Dr. Morit/ Busch duiing Twonty-fivo Years’ Oflleial and Private 
Intercourse with the Great Ciuincollor. Extra cr'own Svo. ld.v. net. 

Rew Wolumc of tbc dambribge Ratutal iblatorB. 

Volume VI. I 

INSECTS. Part IT. : TTymenoptera continued (Tubiilih^ra and 

Ae.ulcata), Coleoptcr.r, Strepsiptcra, Lepidojitera, Diptera, AjihaniptcMa, 
Thyfcnnoptera, lieniiptera, x\noplura. By David Suarc, IM.A Cantab, 
M.B. Edin , F.U.S. Svo. i7s. net. 

S/*/<JAKE/! - * Anniteur iiaturahsts will lind tbe volume of tie gro at(vt possible widle 

serioug workerg will wrlfomc it as an extremely convenient handbook, in which the latest it hults of 
ori^'iiial Teseareh at lioino and ul>road arc clearly and '■uecinctly summarised No book to eoui- 
Iirebenaivo and of piich vulnc has appeared since Westwood’s CJu«<.sili cation inatked an epech in the 
Jjtcnitiiiefff ciitonioJogy sixty years ago.’ 

NEW WORK BY WILLIAM SMART, M A 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. Uy Wii.uui 

Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL I)., Adam Smith iVofotsor of Poliiieal Ee.onomy 
in the I'nivcrsity of (ilasgow. Extra crown 8vo. 6jr. net, 

Third Edition, thoroughly llevi.sed, and in groat ]>art Rewritten. 

ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. Doing 

tlie First Volume of ‘Elements of Eeononiics.’ 15y AhrutRi) Marsii.NLI, 
]’rofes.sor of I’olitical Economy’ in the University of Cambridge. Crown 
Svo. G^. 

Sl'EAKEH ■ ‘A booh winch long ago made its own welcome. . . . The present book, noodle;-' ' te 
say, is wi itten with oonspiouoiih ability . . . An aliucst ideal text-book to beginner^.’ 

FIRST VOl.UME NOW KEADV. 

niacmillatrs manuals of medicine and Suraerp. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE OUTLINES OF THE 

PRINCIPLES OF DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS, with Clinical Memo- ' 
randa. By Frkd. J. Smith, M.D. Oxon., F.RC.P. Lond , I’hysieian and ‘ 
Senior Pathologist to the London Hospital. Extra crown Svo. Is. M. net. j 

THE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

Letters to his Son. By RorNDumfi, First Earl of Selhorne. (iiobe Svo 

3.S. G//. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

Analy’sis and Notes by the Rev. G. W. (Jaruod, B.A., Principal ol the 
Ripon and Wakefield Dioce.san Training College. C'mwri Svo. 2s. i\d. md. 

THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. 

Arthur Elliot, M.P, Second Edition. Crown Svo. 2.'?. 0/L MmjUsh 
Ciiizen Scries. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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WORKS BY 

THE RIGHT HON. W. E. H. LECKY. 


JUST PUBI.ISHED. 8vo. 10 b. 6d. 

THE MAP OF LIFE: 

CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 

By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


‘La n’fjst juiH lui ni iino doulour, main uik* 

aflairo j^ravo dont nous somino , (■harg<‘s, ol qii'il faiit coiiiluiri* 
»'t teuuiiicr a, noire hoiincur.' Tocyri.vii.Li:. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Library EdUion. 8 vols. 8vo. £1. As. Vols. L and II., 1700-1700, ;i0#. 
Vols* III. and IV., 1700-1781, ‘M)s. VuL. V. and VI., 1784 1703, 

Voltf. VII. and VIIT., 1793 18C0, 30if. 

Cabinet Edition. England: 7 vols. crown 8vo. O.^. cacb. Ireland: 5 \ols. 
crown 8 VO. 6s. cacli. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS 
TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

ii vols. crown 8vo. 12^. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 

2 \ols. crown 8vo. 12». 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. ’.IGt, 

Cabinet Edition. With New Introduction. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12^. 

*^ 1 ,* The Kew Iniroducfion issued ivlili the. Cabinet Edition can also he had 
seymrately., uniform in size ?vifh the Library Edition. 2/i. 

POEMS. Foolscap 8 VO. 5.?. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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From Mr. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The Quarterly Review. 

OCTOBER 1899^ Brice 68* net* 

• T. THE FEDERATION OP AUSTRALIA. 

11. A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY, 
nr. PITT AND THE FAMILY COMPACT. 

IV. MATTHEW PRIOR. 

V. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

VI. HORSES. ZEBRAS, AND HYBRIDS, inustrsited. 

Vir. SCOTT AND HIS PUPILS. 

Vin. NHiW LIGHTS ON THE '46. 

IX. THE FOOD OP LONDON. 

X. WILLIAM MORRIS. 

XL THE NEXT CONCLAVE. 

XII. A NOTE ON THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Xiri. THE EMPIRE AND THE TRANSVAAL. 

FOUR BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY, 1835-1881, in- 

I eluding Service? in Kaffraria, 1864 59 ; in China, ISOrt ; i o Ashnntj, 1 H73 -74 ; ns Militiu y Socre- 

I tary, and afterwards as Private Secretary to L ml Lytton, ; and as Gov<*ruor and 

ihgh Commissioner in Natal, 1880"1881. By Licut-Oenernl .Sir William I'. Uutlkh, 

Author of ‘The Great Lone Land.* Second Impression. With Portrait, Map, au*l lllustra- 
tiona. Demy 8vo. 21.<. 

; LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 

BATtTi.B PREinS, Bart., G C.B., F.B.S., sometime High Coinmisdoner ami Governor of South 
Africa. By John Martinkvu, With Portrait, Maps, and lUustrntiorK. 2 vols. 8vo. 

firo hook^ taifu together ff*)m a pracficaUy compJi fe hUfory of ffir Tmniivau/ froi/t'le, 

LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 1840-1856. 

A New Mditioii. With Notes by Mr. 1\ S. Anxo'r. Containlug many now lllustratlonH and 
( *2 Maps—one ot South Africa at the progent time. Crown 8vo. 5.s. [Jij.it pnhluhoi. 

UNDER THE SJAMBOK: a Tale of the Transvaal. A Novel. Dy 

GEOHOK IIaXSBY III 8SM.L. 8vo, [Jnnt ; uhli\hv<l 

I The ST, JAAJEfi'H UAZPITTE says:- . appears at a very appropriate time, .4 novel with a 
purpo.''e, it is neverthelc.?9 of almost brcathleps interest. . . . The present reviewer had his intercit 
I speedily i iveted, and the curly hours of the inuming found h’m still absorbed in the volume,’ 

OUR WHEAT SUPPLY. 

THE WHEAT PROBLEM, the Author’s Presidential Address to the 

British A«»B.>ciation at BrlRtoi in 1H9H. By SirWn.uAM (’hookbh F.R.S. UeviBcd hy the 
Anlbor, with Addition.«, Inoliiaing a Reply* to his (Y.tirs, and Tv\o (vhaptorg un the Kill uro 
Who, it Supply of the United States, by Mr. C. Wo )D Davieh, of reotone, Kansas, and the 
Hon. J. Woo’d, Clref Statistician to the Dcpaitiuent ot Agiicultuio, Washington. Cmwn 
8vo. cloth, 3 j«. ()(f. ; sewed, 2s. Gif. 

A NOVEL. 

LESSER DESTINIES : a Novel. By Samuel Gordon, Author of 

‘ A Handful of Exotic.?,* ‘ In Years of Transition,’ &c. Crc-wn 8vo. €9 
‘No recent author we have come across bus reproduced w.th greater chill and spirit ihi’ inugh 
chair and hidinage in which the London street-arab notorio sh^ excels, , , . There i-* more know- 
ledge of human nature, in Mr. Gordon's book than in the woi ka cf those v lio excel him in the rigour 
of their rculiam.’— S pkc'J’ato i. 

Second Impression. 

THE NEW FOREST: its Traditions, Inhabitants, and Onstoins. 

By Rohe C. De (biii-iPiGNV and Hoiiace Hu'r iiin.son With a Photc gravure Frunti.sptece and 
many lliuatrations, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. [J(i,U pubfhhui. 

New and Ciieapor Edition. Th:r J Thousand. 

A COTS WOLD VILLAGE ; or, Country Life and Pursuits in 

Olouceatorshire. By .1. Aktiiur Gimis. With a I’h Jopiavure Pcrlrait of tli j Author nnd 
many Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. Cj. [Just pnhUshid. 

HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED : a Critical and Explanatory Account 

of the Growth of Modern Music. By W. J. IIekdkrson, Author ot * AVliat is (loo*l Musio ? ’ 
Clown 8 VO. Gs, [Just imhhsh^d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Mr MURRAY’S LIST of AMOHNCEMEllTS. 


CHURCH PROBLEMS: a View of Modern Anglicanism. By Various j 

Authors. Edited hy the JUv. If. HsNSLJ-y Hensox. 1 vol. demy 8 yo, 

The folio wliiK urc among the Subjects and Authors included in the Work: I. Establishment, 
by H. HuKrifiKy IIkvrox, B.D., Fellow of All SouIb*, Oxford — 2. Endowmiiiit, by the Eaul oe 
Seluounk.— 3. Tarochial System, by E. 0. S. Oinsox, D.D., Vicar of Lcfds.— -J, Angbeanism and 
Education, by 11. A, Daltox, IVl A,, Head Master of Felbted.— A. Convocation, by W. if. IIcttox, 
IJ.l)., Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Oxon.~- 6 . Uniformity, by W. E. Colttns, M.A., Professor of Eccl. 
Hist, King’s Coll.--7. The Roman Controversy. — 8 . Anglican Devotion and Theology, 1)3 W. 0. 
Duruows.M. A., Principal of Leeds Clergy Sdiool.— D. Relations with the Ea^t, by A. Hkadlam, H.D,, 
Becior of Welwyn.— lo. Rolations ^^Uh Eon conformity, by E. W. Watson, M.A.~11. Anglicanism 
and Biblical Criticism, by T B. Ktrong, M.A.— 12. Anglicanism in tlie Empire, b3 R. Wilson, M A., 
Head of Oxford House, Bethnal Green. — 13 Parties in the Church, by Lord lluun Cecil, M.P.-- 
H. AiiglicauUm in Literature, by H. BKKCiiiNa, M.A. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND 

raOM THE E.Vnr.ltJST times to the rnUSBNT day. Ily the I.or.1 OF 

Rii'OX. With Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 6 j. 

THE COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF GEORGE BORROW. 

LAVENGRO. By George Boiuiow. A New Edition. Revised on 

the Original MS., with tiie snppre.ssed portions now for the finst tnni' restoreti, and the whole 
illustrated with Notes. By the Author of ‘ The Life of George Bonow’.’ Extra large mown 
8 yo. cloth extra, gilt top, with 8 Pen-and-ink Drawings, and 1 Photogravure Portrait, 6 .<t. 

THE ROMANY RYE. By (ieorge Borrow. A New Edition. 

Revised on theOrigionl MS., with suppressed portions now for the first time restored, and 
the whole illustrated with Notes. By the Author of ‘The Life of George Borrow.* Extra 
large crown 8 vo. cloth extra, gilt top, with 8 Peii-and-Tuk Drawings, Bs. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By George Borrow. A New Edition, 

Extra largo crown 8 vo. cloth extra, gilt top, with Etchings, Photogravure, and Map, 6s. 


AT SCHOOL AND AT SEA : Sketches of Life and Character at 

Harrow in the Forties, and sub&eqnently in the Royal Navy; ^Mth Experiences and Adven- 
tures on tin Austrahaii Station, in theSoutli Sea.s, in the IJIaok Sen, in the Ticnchos at Se'oas- 
tojiol, Ac. II 3 ‘ Ma 111 KLLO Tow KK,’ a Naval Officer. With niustratious. 8 vo. ItJi. 

LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY : a Personal Account of 

Naples ill the Da3 s of thel^lngue in 1884. By Axel Muxtiik. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6,v. 

A Now Edition of this remarkable book, which has U’cn some time out of pnnt. This Edition is 
an entirely nevi traaphition by the Author. 

THE YANG-TSE VALLEY AND BEYOND: an Account of Journeys 

in Central and Western China, especially in the Province of Szo-Chnan iind among the Mant-zn 
of the Tsu-Knli-Shau Mountains. By Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird), F.R G.S. With Map.s 
and numerous llliLstratious. 6 vo. £ 1 . 1 «. net. 

A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA; and some Notes on the Ancient 

Monuments of Central America. By Annik Cary Mauosi and Ai fued Pkrcival M audh- 
LAY. With Map and Plans, 74 Photogravures, 2 ChromolitliographP, 4 Lithographs, and 
other Illustrations. 4to. ,t:4, 4 .^ net. 

LITTLE FOLK IN MANY LANDS : an Account of Pickaninnies, 

Papooses, BdUiblnos, and otlior Ban n», chic*Hy from Piivonal observation, by (Mrs.) TjOIIISK 
Jordan Mils, Antlmr of “ Wlicn we >Acrc Strolling Players in the Cast” Ac. Witli many 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12.l 

THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE: Studies of the Topography 

of the B 3 zaiitiQo City and Adiaeent Obieets of Interest. By AlI'AANDKr van MinLiNGEN, 
M.A., Profc‘.sorol History, Robert College, Constantinople. With Plans and Illustrations. 
4to. 215. net. 

THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER. Five Years’ Experiences and 

Adventures in^Jilgit, Hunza Nagar, Cbitral, and the Eastern Ilmdu-Kush. By Colonel 
Auikrnon Durand, C.B.. CM.E., British Agent at Gilgit, 1889-1891; Military Seerctury to 
the Viceroy of India, 1894 1899. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Demy Svo. 16.l 
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Kr MURRAY’S LIST of ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE COMPLETE AND ATJTHOllITATIVE EDITION-. 

THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON : a New Text, Collated with the 

OrigmaJ MSS. nufl Hcvitcil I’rouftj, which arc still in exi.'^lciK'e, witli iiinny hlOKTto unpnh- 
libhcil lulditions. 

This will he the most complete Edition of Lori Byron’s works, as no other Editors hav^t Imd 
access to the orijjrniiil MSS. With Portraits and. llluslrations. To he completed m 12 Volumes, 
Crowm 8vi>. (!.< each. 

POETRY. 

Edited by Eknkhi IIaiiti.k^ CoLKUinaK. 

Vol. I. 'rHK Evni.Y POKMS. 

Vol. II. (’HILDK llAHOllP. 

Yol. III. The Giaohh, Buidb op Ahydos, i 
('OKSAiu, ETC. [/>Va</y i 

POINT AND PILLOW LACE : a Short Account of tlio Viirioiia 

Kmd^', Ancient and .Modern, and How to Recognise Th< m. By A. M K. W lih I'liotograv ure 
fiYoiitispleee ami more than forty other faeaitnile lllustnitions of Speeimeiih ol Laee. 

4 to. UM. th/. 

GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. By Mabc us B. llnsii, 

LL.D, With many (’ollotypo Illustrations. Crown 4to. XI. 1^. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYRER, with I'ersoiml Keiiii- 

niaoenees of Service in India, and especially among the Eoitiea on onr N.W. Frontier. By 
Oolonel Sii' IIobeut WAnnumw, K.C.I.E., 6 S.l,, &c. With Map and Illustration", hvo Kx. 

THE XIXth AND THEIR TIMES: an Account of tlieFonv ('iivalry 

Regiments in the Biltish Army that have borne the Number Nineteen. By Polonel John 
J iJiimJLrH. With Coloured Plates, Plans, and otlicr Illustrations. «vo. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION: Based on the (iifTord 

Lectures delivered in Aberdeen in 1S8P-U0 and IHyo-yl. Thoroughh Hi'vised and in '/real 
part Re-written. Py J’rofeesor Edward BurneiT Tvi.Oli, 1).(1L.. Keeper of tlie Mnwnim, 

< )xford. Author of ‘ Primitive Culture,' ‘ The Euily History of Mankind,’ With lllustuitions, 
Hvo. ]0.r, 

A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURNFORD, D.D., lalo Uisliop of 

(’hichester, \\ itli Scloetions from his ( 'orrespoiidenee By the Veiy Rev. Ih ? Dean op MiN’ 
I'lihSTKii. With Pori, rails and other Illnstmtions. Hvo. 16*. 

CHAPTERS FROM ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS FOR ENGLISH 

READERS. By J, H. Muiiuibad, M.A., Profesbor of Mental and Moral Plulosoph) , Muhon 
University College, Birmingliam. Author of ‘ The Jdcmcnt.s of Etliic'.’ ( !rown H\ o, 

HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. I’aura; a Bio- 

graphical Sketch. With Selections from his Correepoudence, By his Son, AuTiii ii Mium,\n. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 16^. 

THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. By W. M. AcwouTn. A New 

and Clieai»er Edition, with nn additional Chapter describiag more Jbeoiit Developuioitls. 
With many Illustrations. Demy Hvo. IOj. 6af. 

NOTES FROM A DIARY. Fourth Series, 1887. By the lU. IJon. 

Sir Mountbtoabt B. OiiAnr Dti'i', a.C.S.I. 2 Vola. Crown 870. !«.. 

DOCTRINAL SERMONS. By the late Benjamin .Towett, M.A., 

Master of Balliol. Crown 8vo. 

A HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MISSION TO CALCUTTA. By 

Gkobuk LoNfiRiDGK, With a Preface by the Bishop of RochiiSTHu. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Large crown Hvo. 

JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, W. 


LETTERS. 

Ediled l»y RowIaA.vd K. PiiOTiiFiio. 
Ynl. I. 17KH to IHJI. 

Vol. II. ISll to 1.H14. 

\oI. III. ISll to IHHJ. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 

I ‘Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature 
• than those that we owe to the pens of the Bronte Sisters.*- SPEAKER. 

*. . . . A pencil dipped into a souPs experience for its colours.’ 

GEORGE HENRY LEWES in the “Edinburgh Review.” 
Mu^srp. SMITH, ELDETl A' CO. announce the publication, in Seven Monthly Volumes, largu 
' crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, e.icli, ol 

JL NEW EDITION, 

I TO BF. TBUMED 

THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION, 

OF THE ,, 

LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

Wini PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Including ViewH of Pluccs described in the Worke, reproduced from Photographs spectilly n for tin- 

purpose by Mr. W. It. Wand, of Duffleld, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. O. Harrow Keene, of Derby, 

I Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and 
An Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GaskelPs ‘Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ by Mr. 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronte authority. 

Vol. I.- JANE EYRE, by Ohaelottu littONTic, i.s ready, 

find the remaining volumeH will bo issued at monthly intervals. 

I 649* This Edition is similar in format to the recently completed Biographical 
I Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 

I Che Dictionary or national Biodranhp. 

THE LAST VOLUME BUT THREE. 

1 JUriT PUBLISHED. Royal 8 vo. Price I5s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morooco, marbled edgt s, 20i, net, 

’ Volume 60 (WATSON- WHEWELL) of the 

I DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

; Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


; Among the Articles IneJnded in tliis Volume are the following:— 

JAMES WATT, the Engineer. By SirFEEDimrcK Buamwell, Bart., P.R.m., D.(1.L, 

, ISAAC WATTS, the Hymn-Writer. By the Rev. Canon Lkkju-Brmnkit. 

' JOHN WEBSTER, the Dramatist, By Sidxky Lki^.. 

! JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, the Potter. By Professor A. H. ("auiicu, F R.S. 

ARTHUR WELLESLEY, Duke of Wellington. By colonel E. M. J.bovn, R.E. 

HENRY RICHARD CHARLES WELLESLEY, First Earl Cowley, the Diplomatist. By 

LordEuviOXJ) I’ii/.maijiucf., M.P. 

: RICHARD COLLEY WELLESLEY, Marquis Wellesley. By Sir Alexandicu AiinuTUNur, 
1 K 

I SIR THOMAS SPENCER WELLS, the Surgeon. By D’Ahct Powkii, F.R.O.S. 
i PAUL AND PETER WENTWORTH, Parliamentary Leaders under Elizabeth. By 
the Right I Inn. bir Cilari.ks W. Dilkk, Baru, M.F. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of Strafford. By Dr. s. R. GAiiiiisKa. 

WILLIAM CHARLES WENTWORTH, the Chief Founder of the System of Colonial 
Self-Government. By rAi’ciiruT Mauti.v. 

JOHN WESLEY, the Methodist Leader. By tlio Rev. A.T.EXANnKri Goiidon. 

BENJAMIN WEST, President of the Royal Academy. By Cosmo Moxkhotwk. 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, By J. M. Riaa. 

SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE, the Adapter of the Electric Telegraph. By Professor 
Bilvanus Thompson, F.R.». 

Dr, WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of Trinity. By Leslik Stephen. 

NOTJE, — A full ProspertHS of * The Hictionarif of Xat tonal JiiograpJiyf with 
/Specimen Pages, may be had upon application, 
from aUARDlAN; September 13, 18h9. 

* This magnificent work is nearing its completion. When we have come down to “ Watkins,” the 
end la obviously in sight. Y will, no doubt, yield a good supply of Youngs, bat neither X nor Z can 
contribute mucii to the general total. The mere conduct to this point of so enormous a Ubour with 
such unfailing regularity of issno is a triumph of steady industry. But when we add to this the 
high level at which all the writing has been kept, it merits admiration of a different kind, 'Jhie 
editor has never failed to enlist in his service the men who have made the highebt reputations in 
their respective lines,’ 

i London : SMITH, ELDER, & C(^ 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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FIRST NRW BOOKS. 

Mew Woptt by the Author oi 
‘Pot-Pourri from a Surrey OarSen** 

Second Impreceion. Large crown 8vo. It. G(L 

MORE POT-POURRI 

FROBK JL SURREY OJLRUER. 

By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 

Autlnor of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey (Snrden.* 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT.”' 

Now Heady. With 8 Full-pape Illustrations specially drawn by A.rtiiuu Twiplk. 

Large post 8 to. 8j. 6rf. 

THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF. 

BEING RKCOLIjECTIONS OF THE FIRST FOUR YEARS OF MY SEA LIFE. 

By FR&NK T. BUIiLBlE, F.R.O.S., 

Author of * The Cruiae of the Corhalotf*' ‘ of the Pfn* Ac, 

Sir Algernon West’s Reminisoenoes. 

Shortly. In Two Volumes. With Portraits and Sketehei, including rortraits of Sir A 1 «cnion West, 
and of the Hon. Mrs, Allred Lyttelton, by the Marchioiiots of Granby, Demy o. *JD. 

RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 TO 1886. 

By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.O.B., 

For many years Private Secretary to the Right lion. W. E. Gladt^toiie, and suhseqni'iitly 
Chairman of the Inland Revenue Hoard. 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE JCMPIRB.' 
In Four Volumes. Ciowii 8vo. With Portraits, Fac-BimlleF, and Plans. 6.1. each, 

HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT AVAR (n!)3-lS16). 

By W. H. FITCHBTT, nUD., 

Author of ' Deed i that Won the EmjHref ‘Fights for the Flag,’ ilc. 

Volume I.; From the LowCountries to Egypt, will be published imnudiately, 
and the remaining volumes at. intervals. 

NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OP ‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.’ 

In n few days. With Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo t d. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By One 

who has kept a Diary.’ 

THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAYY: boing 

a Day to Day Record of the Recent Naval Manoeuvres. By Phank T. Ri. i.LKN. P.R.G .S., Author : 
of ‘ The Cruise of the. “ Cachalot ” ’ Ate. Cr. 8vo. paper cover, H. ; cloth, Li. Od. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. | 

Vol. 2. Contents : BiiomKR Pokms; New Pokma ; Notts. Small jost 8vo. G*. {.yearly muln. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. | 

Vol. I.: The Rabtlonian, Purbian, and Greek Pfuiodh. Ry Ciiari.fr Foster Next, Ph D , 
Associate ProfcFSor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown University ; Author of * The 
History of the Hebrew Pixiple.* Crown 8vo. with Maps, (>j», 

NEW SIX~ SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASOH, By •Sir Wi LLTAM Ma QE a V , 

Bart., Author of ‘ The Kail of a Star,’ ‘ The Pride of Life,’ Ac. 

ADAM GRtOSONm By Mrs. De La PASTumc, Author of * Deborah of 
Tod's’ &c. Crown 8vo. Gjt. 

SWORD AMD ASSEGAKm By Anna IIowarth, Authur of ‘ Jan ' an 

Afrikander,’ ‘ Katrina : a Tale of the Karoo,’ &o. Crown 8vo. C.i. {On (utober I’c. 

London : SMITn71^ERr& 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW 


Jlhtslrated I'rospectuaea free on application, 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By llKiir.EUT r. Hokne. With 

upwards of 40 JUiotogravure Plaics. Sumpliiou'^ly printed at the (Chiswick 
Press, on EiiLdish hand-m.Mdc pai)(*r. The Plates by Messrs. Walker & 
Houtall. Crown folio. 225 coides only. £10. lO.'f. not. \Shortli/. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Illustrated Memorial 

of his Art and Life. P>y II. C. Marilliiiu. With 30 I'hotogravure Plates 
printed on Japanese velliirn and about 200 other J llnstrations. Small folio. 
The binding designed by Lauiiunck Hol'HMAn. 1'5 T>h. net 
A few copies will also bo is.sncd for subscribers, bound in African leather 
by Douglas Cockerell. £10. 10s.net. 

In Ibis volnine nearly (‘very irni)ortant picture' by Pos^etti is rcju'oduced, 
including a large number from private collections which have liitherto been 
practically unknown. 'J'lie lettorjiress glve^ a moie accurate account ot Kossetti’s 
artistic career and a more complete list of bis works than has }ct been attempted. 

REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. Uy 

INIAI.COLM Pelt.. With ft Phoiogravme Plates and upwards ^>1' 00 other i 
Illustrations. Small colombior ftvo. TJie binding designed bs the late 
Gleeson White. 25.s’. net. I 

In addition to tlio Life of the Painter, this volume contains very comiilelc 
lists of Ids known works, including his Etchings, wilh lull jiaiticular^ of d;ite, 
size, exhibition, kQ, 

FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE i8th CENTURY. By 

Lady DiOKE. V/ith 12 Photogravure JMntes and 04 ITalf-tone Tllastra- 
tions; containing a number of Pictuies nevcT liefon* reproduced. Limited 
Largo-paper Edition, fcp. folio, with extra Illustrations, and the Plates on 
India paper, £2. 2s. net. Library Edition, imp, svo. 2ft.v. md. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: thoir Associates 

and Successors. Ly Percy H. Pate With 7 Photogravure Plates and 
81 other Illustrations, ftmall coloinbier ftvo £2. 2s. nci. 

SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart, P.R.A. : his Art and Influence. 

Py A. L^ft IlALDUY. Illustrated witli 80 lb*])rodu('tion.'- in Half-tone and 
2 Photogravure Plates. Large post Svo 7.^^ bd. net. 

SIR HENRY IRVING : a Kocord and Review. By Charles 

Hiatt. With upw'ards of 00 Illustrations. Post S\o. With binding 
designed by Gordon (Jrakj. 7.'1. ChI. net. 

CITIES AND SIGHTS OF SPAIN: a Handbook for 

JTavcllers. Pj' Mrs. Main, Antlmr of ‘ ’I'he Higli Alps in Winter’ iJvc. 
With numerous Illustrations ami Maps. (Town ftvo. 5.'?. net. 

A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN ENGLAND. By 

Py E. S. Prior. Witli about ,‘K)0 lIlu>trations by G. (J. Horsley. Imperial 
Svo. 3D. G(7. net. | >7/ or/ ly. 

RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, on the Banks of the Thames 

^ and in the Snbuibs South of the Kiver. Drawm in Lithography by T. K. 
Way. Witli Introduction and Di, seriptive Letterpress i)y 11. P. 
Wheatley, F.S A. The Edition will be limited to 280 copies, of Avbich 
250 will be for Sale, Dciny Ito. 2h'.*. net, [Shortly. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Printed at the Chiswick 

Press. With Pfirdeis and Initials by (’hrtstopher Dean. lOmo. 2.<f (h/. net. 
Uniform with ‘Tin* Sonnets of John Keats* and Mrs. Prowming’s 
‘ Sunnets from the Portngue.se.’ 

London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covont Garden. 
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AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS of the 

GREAT MASTERS in PAINTING and SCULPTURE 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, LittD. 

The obj ct of this Series is to supply Short Biographical and Critical Monogrnplis, soniid in 
Mutter, adequate In Illustration, and artistic in form and workinariship. j\ list of the Artist’s 
Works In the chief (lalleries of Europe will be appendeti to each volume, with Descriptions and 
Notes. Also a Bililiogrophy and Chronological Summary of the Pictures. 

With 40 lllualrations in each Volume and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Post 8vo. price 6s. net. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. r>y George C. Williamson, Litt.l), [i?f w/v. 


VELASQUEZ. By R. A. ]\r. Stevenson. [/tot///. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. Guinness. \Ueadii. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Ckuttwell. [Dt'ormher 
RAPHAEL. By H. StRACHEY. I J(( H uary 1 . 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. iFt d/ruartf 1. 

Further ViUumesat Monlhhj intervah. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 

With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 

Each VoUinie contains Si.x. full-pa>?(» Illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw, as well as Head and Tail 
Piece**. Printed at the Ch'swiok Pre-s price \s. 6<i. net ]ier volume, handsomely bound In linen, 
\Mth gilt decoration ; or in limp leather, net. A lew copies, to be .sold only in sota, ptintudon 
.fapancBe vellum, price 6s. net. 

HAMLET. OTHELLO. 

THE MERCHANT OF THE TEMPEST. 

VENICE. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. THE WINTER’S TALE. 

I A'uremler, 

MACBETH. KING JOHN. 

Further I ulumrs at Afonthlii intervuls. 

* A fascinating little edition.’— No I KS and Qs riuF.s. 

‘A cheap, vc‘r> comely, and altogether desirable edition,* — W kstminstmi Ga/.ittk. 

BOHN*S LIBRARIES. New Volumes. 

THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited 

bv Tkmpi.e Bcorr. With a Biographical Introduction by the Bight lion, W. E. 11. Lkcky, 
iM,P. 'I'o be completed in about Eleven Volumes, crown 8yo. 3j. M. each. Vola. E.-l V. reariv. 
Vol. V. IIiSTOUU'AL AJiD POLITICAL TuACTB ~ Englihh. Edited by Tkmi’LK Soo'i r 

IShvrtht 

Vol VIII. Gulliver's TnAVKi.3. Edited by G, Ravexscroi'T Dknmh, With tin* 
Original lllurtM atious and Maps. IShorlltf. 

THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Translalod from the Greek by Hdrace Wmi'K, M.A., LL.D. With Maps and Illustration*. 
In 2 vois. 12 j. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. A New and Complete Translation. By 

lAncLYN S. Shuck BURG II, M.A., l.ibraiLin and lormorly Eellow of Emmanuel College,! um 
bridge. Four Vols. fis, each. \^VoJs. 1. and il. i^ntneduxtth' 

Loudon: (iEORGE HELL k SONS, York Street, Covont Garden. 
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NEW SERIES OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 

SECOND SERIES. 

MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 

By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER. 

8vo. lOf. (jil. 

])A1LY CII ICLE. — ‘Tht* IhioL lias an inlerost all lis own as (jonilng: from tlio 

|»fH of tlio mail wlio \v<i.s the first to unlock for Western iieojilo the vast storehouse of 
fntlian philoBopTiy.’ 

fiCOTSMAN . — ‘ No one coiihl leml it without learniin^ much about the national 
eharacter of the luclians, or beiuj' jiartieularly iinpressnd with the vitality of their ancient 
principles of religion and the activilv of their sjhritiial life to-day.’ 

DAILY TELEG llAPII . — ‘'^Phe eoUeeted observations of a long life devoted to the 
service of what is, after all, the greatest possession of the hhiglish crown, it deserves the 
fullest appreciation of all those who love the great dc})t‘ndeney.’ 

LEEDS MEltCVUY . — ‘Hnlf the charm of the book lies in its clever ]>('n and ink 
portraits of Hindu seekers after truth, and the other half in its noble idea for religious 
toleration— a plea which is basinl on the precepts of the Veda no less than (ui the teaching 
of the Sermon on tlir Mount. . , . The book throws important sideliglits on the 
nn>re subtle aspect of Hindu thouglii, and there are passages in it which merit tlio earnest 
heed of all Christian w'orkers in tiuit vast empire winch has come in so wonderful a W'ay 
under llntish rule.’ 

AULD LANG SYNE. 

FIRST SERIES. With Portrait. 8vo. 10^. G^/. 

( 'oNTKN'rs. — Alusical llccoUoctlons Literary liceollections —Recolloctlons of P^oyaliies— 

Beggars. 

JU.ST PUBLISHED. 8vo. ISg. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 

Indian Philosophy. 

By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 

PALL MALL (Li Z LTTE.- -"The learned autlior of this exposition of Indian 
philosojiby iUM‘dn(>t ha\e had any “ serious misgivings ” about the propriety of its publi- 
cation, Depth of reseurcli, tiecurai’y of statement, and judicious criticism are the 
distinguishing chumctcristies of Mr. Max Miiller’s latest work.' 

OLASOOtV HERALD.^-^ The volume is well w^orthy of attention, not only as pre- 
senting to the pliilosoi>hical student a highly- interesting chapter in the history of 
universal philosophy, hut as olTm'ing to the Western world a means of learning to 
appreciate the peculiar standi>oint on many questions of the slowly moving East.' 

DUNDl^ni COCRIER. ‘Professor Miiller has done his work well and thorouglily, 
HO tlioroughly that scholars will find his book a mine of wealth, and those who are weary 
oi a hide-lxmiid. and oft-times insincere Christianity will turn to it for freedom and for 

genuine enlighten men i SeekiTs after truth will appreciate this \olume, and will 

follow Professor Miiller’s expositif>ns with eager interest.* 

SCOTSMAN . — ‘ 'J’he authoi ’s enthusiasm for Ins subject is eatcUing, and no one will 
read this valuable and enlightening vidume without admiring the Hindu learning which 
the book enables thorn to comjirchend. The work materially enriehes the long series of 
books by which its author has brought homo to EiigliRh-speaking xieoples the intellec- 
tual treasures of ancient India, and cannot but strongly stimulate the rajiidly growing 
interest in its subject.’ 

LONGMANS, GREEn7& CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs Wm. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

mmMfT puBi:.iCArrio»rs. 

O. W. STggyglTB'B JHBW WO»». 

IN INDIA. By G. W. Steevenr, Author of ‘ With Kiichoner to 

Khnrtmn,’ * With tho Oonquering Turk,’ ‘ The Land of tlx* Dollar,’ ‘ Egypt in IFys,’ 4to. Ao, 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. 6.^. 

R. L. STEVENSON: being a New Volume of ‘Modern Eugjit-h 

Writers.’ By L. CorK ConsFORU. Crown 8ro. 2a-. Gd. 

CHURCH AND FAITH : being Essays on the Teaching of tlie 

Ohnrch of England. By Dr. W vc’ii!,Dciin Faurar, D r. Wri'jht, Ilev. R. JC. lURTLhTi , Frinoipul 
Diiuat, Canon Mkvrtck, Profess^or AIo 01 ,k, tJhftjiotlJor Smith, Moxtawi e lUnrow, Mr 
UiciURD Te.mi*le. Bart., K. 11. IJi.akbsky. and J.T. Tomljnhox. With Introduolion by the 
Loud Bishop of Hereford. Post 8vo. 7^. Cd. net. 

A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN OCCUPA- 

TION. By Andrew Lano. In 2 vola. demy 8vo. VoI. I. lln Aot'embi r . 

THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. By Vice-Admiial Sir Wiluam Kkw- 

NEDY, K.C.B., Author of ‘Sport, Travel, and Ad\enture in Newfoundland iiml tlx* West 
Indies.’ With liluBtrations by Hauuy FriiNiss from sketebos b^ the Author. Demy 8vo. 

1 In 

ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author o£.‘ Life is Life.’ Crown Hvo. (is. 
THE CINQUE PORTS: an Historical and Doscriptivt^ Uecord. l>y 

P, Madox HrRKFKU. With Photogravure Plates and ll!u".trntlons in text by William Hyde. 
In 1 Yol. royal 4to. [Wkd i/y. 

A HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 1838-1899. By 

J. J. 1<'AUIE, Moml>er of the Jnatitutioii of Electrioal Lntfiix'Ois, London, f.uci of tho Focit'to 
Internatioualo dcs lUcctri cions, Paris; Author of ‘A llibtDry of Electric Teh'graphy tu the 
Year 1K37,’ Ac. With lllustrationi. Crown Hvo. Cj. 

PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN 

CIVILISATION. Being a (Icnoral lotroduetion to the ‘County Jliftiu-ies of Hfwdhmd.’ By 
BoBEiir Muxuo, M A., Al.I)., Author of ‘Preblstoiic Problt^ms,’ *Tlie Luko-DwellinyH of 
Europe,’ Ac. With numeroua Illustrations. Demy 8\o. 7s, GJ. net. 

Oheaper Edit ion. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF Mrs. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT. 

Arraiig(xl and Edited by Mrs. Hari; y CooiiiLL. With 2 I’ortraits. Cr. 8vo. Gi. i/rfi/ff tltaft i y. 

OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. By BEBXAiio Capes, Author of ‘ 'J’he 

Adventures of tho (’ouite da la ‘ The Lake of Wine,’ Ac. Crown Svo. (>». 

THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE : a Tale of St. Hilary’s 

College, Oxford. By W. E. W. Collins, Crown 8yc. C>. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES: being aNewVolumo of th(\ ‘ Poriods of 

Euroi>oan Litoratuie.’ By Olivbu Elton, B.A., Lecturer in lingliah JAlteruturo, OvmuN 
Col’ege, M'inche-(t«'r. Crown 8yo. 6t. net. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isla Stewart, Matron of St. Jbir- 

thnlomew'B Hospital, London ; and Herbkrt B. Cufi-, M 1)., IMl.C.S., MedirHl Superintendent 
North-Eustcru Fever Hospital, Tottenham, LomUm. In 2 vo’s, cr, Svo. Vol. I. 3 ji. 6d mt 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By Hohert Flint, J ).!)., JHj.I)., 

Professor of Divinity in the University of Edhibuigh : Author of ‘IheiHin,* ‘ Anti-Thomtl<* 
Theories,’ ‘ Historical rhllosophy In France and French Belgium and Sw it/erlaud,’ Ac. Denoy 
8yo. 7s. Gd. 

A/tRJ/)(7ED FDfrrOy /)F /{/yf7LA/<E'S ^CRIAnCA.' 

THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA : its Origin, and an Accoiml 

of its J’rogress down to the Death of L'»rd Uaglan. By A. W. Kinolakk, A«ltijit<'d for Jlimtary 
Students. Revised by Lieut.-Colouel Fir Uuohgb BvDr.SHAM Claukk, K.O.M.ti., ll.K. D( niy 
8vo. net. 

REFERENCE ATLAS, containing G3 Ifaps and Plans. Folio, bonmi in cloMi, U.t net. 

SILAS MARNER, By George Eliot, New Edition. ^Yith HIur- 

tratiouB by 11 kui\.ald B. Birch. In 1 vol. crown Svo. Cjr. 

SIR SERGEANT : a Story of Adventure tliat ensued upon the *’45.* 

By W. L, WatboM, Crown Hvo. 6.?. 

<*• 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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With 36 IH/UStea.tions by G. Leon Little and 3 Others. 
Crown 3 VO. 7^. Qd . net. 

A FARMER’S YEAR: 

BEING 

HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


An edition will aho he issued on Large Paper limited to Otw Hundred 
copies with 10 Photogravures and 26 Half-tone Jllust7'atio7is. Price 36a*. net* 


OUTLOOK. — ‘A highly interesting journal, and presents a clear picture of 
the cares and thoughts oi a farmer of standing. Future generations may con- 
sider it of historic value.’ 

STAR. — * In order to enjoy A Farmer’s Y^ear ” you need not know anything 
about agriculture. Mr. Rider Haggard has never written any novel so fasci- 
nating as this delightful diary of his experience as a fanner in Norfolk. The 
very scent and savour of the soil is in its pages, and the minute record of his. 
herculean cflorts to regenerate land-sucked fields and deteriorated pastures 
never wearies. . . . There are many charming drawings of rural scenes by Mr. 
Leon Little, and altogether Mr. Haggard’s “Commonplace Book for 1H98 ” is a 
thing that has never been done before, and is not likely to be done again so well.’ 

MARK LANE EXPRESS* — * The book has a very wide aj)])eal to agricul- 
turists. Mr. Haggard has skill to interest the reader in the humbler incidents of 
country life. He is n keen and sympathetic observer, to whom every beauty of 
the country-side appeals, and readers will often become absorbed in his descrip- 
tions and reflections.' 

DAILY MAIL. — ‘From end to end it is full of good reading. . . . From 
beginning to end the book is the simple, sincere result of direct- observation and 
apposite memory. ... A book, which is not only good to read, but which will be 
better .still to dip into when the hustle of towns begins to make us forget the 
country. And if we put it on the same shelf with Tusser and Arthur Y’^oung, we 
shall not do them an injustice.’ 

El ELD. — ‘Written in the simplest and most unstudied style, it reveals a 
true instinct of observation and an unusually delicatci touch with Nature. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if he has done anything much better.’ 

TIMES. — ‘These charming leaves have fluttered readily enough from the 
hand of Mr. Rider Haggard. It is not altogether a cheerful story that the 
author lias to tell; nevertheless, he claims that it depicts faithfully, if in- 
cidentally, the decrepit and even dangerous state of the farming and attendant 
industries in Eastern England during the great agricultural crisis of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. . . . Taken in its entirety the work is both 
fascinating and instructive, and we hope it may be widely read. That tiic 
volume is plriiitifully interspersed with anecdotes is no more than would be 
expected from Mr. Haggard.’ 

STANDARD. — * The record is not a bare diary of ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
and mowing, of buying and selling .stock : it recounts all other incidents of daily 
life in the country, the changes of tlic year and of Nature, the history of a 
neighbourhood not without antiquarian interest, the pleasures as well as the 
business of one occupied in rural pursuits. The book, in short, is not a farmer’s- 
manual, but a narrative of the rural year, written by one who is alive to the 
icsthetic aspects of Nature, and yet is doing his best to make farming pay— with 
‘ what success we are told in another chapter.’ 

LONGMANS, GREEN, &^C0., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Hl B£:iJX2GaD*10M^ from: 

Chapman & Hall’s Forthcoming Books 


CHARLES NEUFELD.— A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA : 

Twelvo Year.^ ('iir>tivit.v at Omdiirman. By Charles Nbufeld. With nuiiH'rous Illustra- 
tions and rorttmts. Diiiny 8vo. 12«. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS.— ANGLO-FRENCH REMINIS- 

('B.VOKri, IH75-1HD!K By M. BKTHAM-EDWAriDS. Crown 8vo. 

J. GREQO.— PICTORIAL PICKWICKIANA. Charles Dickens 

find his Jllii'itratorri. With Sfio Drawings and Eufrravnigs by Skymodu, Bu->s, 11. K. Bhown'k 
(‘P hi/’). 11 , llKATH, Ciiowi^uiLL. Onwhyn, Gin-,oN, Kir John Gilheut, R.A., R. 

Leslie, R. A.. P, W. Pailiikhipk, ('has, Ghei n, R.T., &o., tto. ; and Notr» on Con- 
temporauLOus llUisLratlona and Artists on Pickwick. Edited b> J.Qkkqo. 2 Vok. Large 
crown Hvo. 

A. D. BARTLETT. -LIFE IN THE ‘ZOO.’ Being a coutinua- 

tion of ■ W ild Ainm ds in OapMvity.’ With Rominis''t‘nct‘8 and AneoJotiis by A. D. Baiiti kit, 
late Sn)» ‘riiitc' dent of tlie Z iologicil Koeietv's (rAidiiis. Regent's l*,vrk. Comidled aixl 
Edited h\' l.DivvKD Baktlr'I ’ r, F./.S., Jatc Cuiator ol ths Maidstone Mlisouiji, and of tlte | 
fcai a wak Museum, Ao., &c. ]ilu.“trar, id. Large crown 8 vo. 

SUDAN. -SUDAN CAMPAIGN, 189699. By ‘An Omiceh.’ 

With nmneretu- llinstratioiiB, Mapf, Plans, etc. Demy hvo. 

MRS. ALFRED PRAGA.— STARTING HOUSEKEEPING: 

A ll.iudbuok for Uegiunors. By Mrs. Alfred Piuh \. Crown 8/o. 2s. »W. 

H. D. TRAILL. -THE NEW LUCIAN: Being a Series of 

Dialopues of tlie Deal. By IT. D. Tuati.l, D.C.L. A New R lition Crown Hvo. 

'I'his New liditloii ot Mr Truill’^ famoiubfiok h.ii been completely lomed by him, diiilogues being 
<>imtted and Foveiul jk>w oid‘R added 

MAURICE HEWLETT.- LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By 

-Nf AURK K JIicWLi/rr, Author ol ‘ llie Foiest Loicrs/ Ac., A-. Oiown 8vj, C.v. 

’.. A Series of Stories of Italidii Life. 

RICHARD WAKE.- -THE NEW EDUCATION : WOODWORK. 

A Text- book of M-mnal lustiuctiou -with Desciiptive Lesfions on Woo 1. d'oolfl and Beni'h- 
woik. By Ricrf^iiD Wakk. With 200 11 lost ration a, many from Bhoti'gv.iptis, taken 
c'cckisivelv for thi ■ svoik. Dem.\ 8vo 1U.«. net. Also issiitcl in Three Ikirts, o n li 3^. (id. ik L 

R. H. JUDE.—PHYSICS: EXPERIMENTAL AND THEO- 

llKTTCAL. Bv 1? Jrnt., and partly fforn the Fre.ich ot Jl. (fossiv. 

Vol. L: Mri’lIANICK, liyDIlOKTATKlS, RNKUMATICS, II MAT AND Af' )US'l'irS. 
Vt-j;!) nonsM‘>n^ 1 lluatrutious, Bxamplcs and Everciseb'. 027 pp. Demj 8vo. 125, Gd, net. 
Also Jisit'd hi ]‘o}'s nz . 

V.iir I : MKCiM vD'H, If YDRO.STATICS AND PxNEDM \Tf kS. 3.v Cd ,ud. I’art If. . 
Jib: at. 7s (Id net. Part III. : ACOUSTICS. 2 l fW. mR, 

POCKET EDITION.-THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By 

OiLviiM s DiBKi s.s With Vronti^pn'ce by Piiiz, printe I in eo’our.s, and a ti< t oiati vc titlt 
page. iS i/au ip S/o bmp clo'.li, gilt top, 2*. net. ; limp loathei , -Ls. net. 

LTud'orin with ‘ A Talc of Two t3itm.s,’ i'^iuei in the Spi mg. 

oia:i?.isxnyE.A-S booiszs. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 

A new I'ocket Iwikon of (Jh milks Dickkv.s* famous Chrintma', Ttooks, printed liy l\rc8 r 
T. A .\. OoiifjUibh*, of R UijOurglj, uiiifoim in si/. * and t-tj'lcwith tl e i epiiut of CliiihtinuH Stoiio,s 

ahj\B I 

Mich Volmic will fo >^iijn a CnlouicJ Fi oiitispic^o and Decor.divc ''I 'it e-page, ilr.iwn and 
di signed by F D. Bi'/ll r d 

ikjfct 8vo. I nn d m l.uo sfvh.s <<f hiuding. 

Clothfgilt lop. l.« (ill , brnp leather, gilt top, 2s, not. 

A CHRIST.-UAS CAROL IN PROSE; bein'? .'I Ghost Sl 0 ]\' for ( 'lin'slmris. 
THE CHIMES: a ‘iiiblin Stor/of some Hells that mng ;m Old Year out .'iiul a 

N CW Ak* - j in 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH; ii F.rirj' Tale o£ Homo. 1 

THE BATTLE Of- LI EE: a Love Story. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE ClHOST’S BARGAIN: a Fancy f r 

CliriHtiim.s TiUlc. 

CIIxVPMAN & HALL, Ltd., Loritlon. 


EDiNBUJiGif Euvii w. No. oth) OctuKr u 
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THE BDINBUEGH KEVIEW ADVERTISER. 


JUST PUBLISHJED. 8vo. lis. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ART, 

1100 - 1899 . 

By ROSE a. KINaSLET, 

Officier de V Imtruction Picblique. 


TIMICS — * Contains in a compact 
and well-arran"ed form a vast amount 
of information,’ 

BUILDER . — ‘Miss Kingsley’s bio- 
graphical sketches arc admirable. . . . 
So good Jin introduction to French art 
should be valuable to the English 
student.* 

SPEAKBll. — * A work which is full 
of valuable information, and obviously 
inspired by a genuine sympathy with 
all that has beeu said and dune to put 
French art in a position whicli com- 
mands the adiniraiion of the civilised 
world.* 

MA ECU ESTER G UA R T)IAy. - 
‘The great I’aris Kxhibilion of liKX) is 
close ahead, and Jis a guide-book to 

( those who wish to study all the French 
schools, more ]}aiticularly tliose of the 
present century, this work will be found 
^ admirable.’ 

DAILY CHROMTCLE, — ‘Miss 
Kingsley ha.s carried her liisk thioiigh 
with wonderful industry ami perse- 
verance%nd endles-' interest, and as a 
book of reference we know of none as 
yet published that can compete with 
her volume.* 

ACADEMY — ‘Aliis Kingsley has 
I many qualilications for her task -a 
sufticient erudition, a catholic sympathy 
’ for the most diverse schools, and for 
architecture and sculpture as well as 
painting, and a power of writing 
modest but quite pleasing critical 
English. The book is conveniently 
arranged.’ 


IJTEIIATUJIE. A useful and 
com]>endious treatise on a truly gigan- 
tic subject.* 

GLASGOW HERALD. — ‘Miss 
Kingsley’s volume, from the variety 
and fulness of the information it con- 
tains, and from the fjiirness and im- 
X)artiality of its comments, may be 
recommonded to the attention of all 
ait students.’ 

SPECTATOR. — ‘Into one volume 
jui cnormou? amount of information 
and sound judgment has been com- 
presseil. ... It is highly readable, 
an<l is ill no sense a mere diction.ary of 
artists, but a scholaily piece of criti- 
cism.’ 

BJUMIAGUAM GAZETTE. -- 
‘That this work has been a labour of 
lovq is evident on every page. Miss 
Kingsley is an ardent admirer of the 
nation, tlie country, and their art ; she 
lijis made an exhaustive study of her 
subject, and has been assisted by tlie 
bc.^t authorities in France. . . . An 
' exceedingly well-written, valualdc, and 
I intere.sti ng volume.’ 

D UEDEE A D VER TISER.- ^ ‘ This 
is a book that will be highly esteemed 
1 by every true lover of art. So 
, thorouglily is Miss Kingsley familiar 
' with her subject and tlie chief nhtbori- 
tics on French art, tluit she has written 
i a work that will prove a very safe 
' guide through the mazes of so varied 
' a topic. . . . Uer literary style is 
; 11 uent and pleasing, with all the taste 
; and discretion of a practised writer.* 


LONGMANS, GllEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP. A Book of Twenty-three Essaye by 

various Authors on Social, Personal, and Economic Problems and Obliga- 
tions. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand, with a Preface by the llcv. 
Charles Gore, M.A,, D.D. \Ju8t out. 

Amonisrthe Contributors are Canons BARiVErr and Scon’-TrorxAxn ; Archdeacon WILSOV ; 
llevs. Dr. Fky, Dr, MoiiBisoN, Atkinson, Batne. CAiirKB, Lillsy, Powkm., Rashdvi.l; Hon, W. 
RKBvas; Mtssrs. Thkodorb Dodd, Lauiirxck Gomme, J. Hobson, G. W. E. UushBi.B; Mrs, R. C. 
rHnA.iMORE ; Misses Alice Busk, ErHEL Portal and Mona Wilson. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 528 pages, 65. net. 

THE HOMERIC HYMNS. A new Prose Translation, With 

Essays, Literary and Mj?tholo;:»ical, by Andrew Lang, Illustrated with 

7 Photogravure Plates and 7 Half-tone subjects from Greek Sculpture. 

Crown 8vo. 221 pages, cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d. net. [Jusf out, 

CENNINO CENNINL The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini. 

A Handbook for Artists, newly translated, with copious Disciuisitions, 
Notes, and Additional Technical Information. Ry Christiana J. Heii- 
RiNGHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth, about l>2() pages, (\s. net. \Ju%t out. 

TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. Rendered into English, with 

an Introduction, by Joseph Jacobs; And 20 Full-page Designs, lUustruted 
Borders to each Story, and a Cover by Byam Shaw. Pott 4lo. cloth, 
7s. {\d. net. [AVflriy roady. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade. With an Intro- 
duction by AuhTiN Dobso.n. special Cover Design and 70 Drawings 
and Initial Letters by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. clotli, gilt top or 
edges, (js 

Also 200 Special Copies on Handmade Paper, «npcr royal 8vo. 30;i. net. 

INcarhj ready, 

RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY. A 

French View of llnskin. By M. Dk la Sjzerannk. Translated by Lady 
Gai.loway. Crown S\o. cloili, 820 pages, 5s. net. [Shority. 

READINGS IN FORS CLAVIGERA. By John Botkin. 

Fcx>. 8vo. cloth, 2s. (»fZ. net. IJVnirly ready . 

ON THE OLD ROAD: A Collection of Miscellancoun Articles 

and Essays on Literature and Art. By John Huskin. Kc^w small 
edition in 3 volumes. Cloth, gill top, 5s. each net. Volume I. 

{^Nearly ready. 

PRAETERITA : Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps worthy 

of Memory in my Past Life. By John Bu.skin. A new small edition in 

8 volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, each net. 

Volume I. 1810-1830, and Volume II., 18.S9-1840. [jYow ready. 

Volume HI. With Engravings of ‘ The Grande Chartrt'usc,’ will contain Four 
Chapters, throe parts of ‘ Dilccta,’ one being hitherto unpublished, and a Chrono- 
logy and Comprehensive Index to the whole work. 1850-1801. [Jh'oremhcr. 

THE^EDEMPTION OF EGYPT. By W. Basil WoiisFonn, 

M. A., Author of * The Principles of Criticism,^ ‘The Valley of Light,’ Ac. 
With 4 Illustrations in Colour, and 20 Full-page and 70 Text lUu.si rations 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 352 pages 
of text, extra fcp. 41 0 . 25s. net. iJStiortly, 

This book deals with the phytiical and social characteristics of Ejfypt in coubcctlou with the 
work of political reorganisation and industrial deyeloptnent now in progress^ 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, Ijondon. 
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A SElEOnOM FROM 

HOPPER & STO UGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST. 


THEOPQvg WATTS-DUNTON. 

THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. By Thko- 
IKIRR Watts-Ddnton, Author of ‘Aylwiu/ 
‘The Coming of Love/ Sio. 8vo. cloth. 

MAX PFMBERTON. 

FEO: a Romance. By Max rKiinFiiTOX. 
With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Gs, 

AN EDITION PE LUXE OF 

THE GRANDISSIMES. By Oko. W. Oablk, 
Author ot ‘ Strong Hearts.' With full-page 
Illustrations by Alukut Hliiter, repro- 
duced in photogravure. 

DAVID LVAH,. 

THE TWO MISS IJEFFREYS. By David 
Lyalt-, Author ot * The Land o' the Leal,’ 
4c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

W. PETT R'PGE . 

OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. Stoiiei of a 
London Suburb. By W. Pe'it Riuok. 
Crown 8to. cloth. [Pn‘par,ii{f, 

RALPH rONNQP 

THE SKY PILOT. A Talc of the Foot Hills. 
13y JUi.i'ii Connor, Author of ‘ Black Rock,’ 
4 •. Crown 8vo. cloth, Os, 

MRS. LYNN LINTON. 

REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS, 

TiJACKBJlAY, UEORCH ELIOT, Ac. 
By M«h. Lynn Linton. With a Prefai’c by 
BeAIRTCE IlARRADEN, CrOWU 8V0. Cloth, 
3s. Od, 

JANE EYRE. 

THE WORKS OF THE BRONTES. Edited 
by W. RurkU'ihon Nicoll, Crown 8vo. 
Os, each volume. The firet volume will be 
‘ JANE EYKE,’ to which is added a story 
hitlierto unpublished, ‘TflE MOORES.’ 
ROSALINE MASSON. 

THE TRANSGRESSORS. A Story ol KJin- 
burgh Universdy, By llOriALiNE Masson. 
Crow n 8vo. cloth, Os, 

F. WEDMORE 

ON BOOKS AND ARTS. By Frhdkrick 
W iti»M«'itE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

PROF MASSON. 


PROF. W. M. RAMSAY. D.C.t> 

A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 

PAUL'S epistle To THE GALATIANS. 
By Prof. W. M. R.AatHAy, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L. 8vo. cloth. liSs, 


I PRO~‘ A. B. BRUCE. D.D. 

THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD 

IN ANCIENT AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
I By the late Alkx. Balmain Bruck, D.D., 

I Author of ‘The Providential Ordei* of the 

I World,’ &c. Or. tvo. cloth, 7^1. G<l. 

DR. HANDLEY C. G. MOU> E . 

j EPHESIAN STUDIES. By the Rev, Hanij- 
I LKY C. G. Moule, D.l)., Norrisiiin Profeasor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Ci own ftvo, cloth, 
[Pr^pann//. 


DR. A M. FAIRBAIRN, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 

the llev. A. M. Faijmiauln, M.A., D.IX, 
LL.D , Principal of Maiiwfleld College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘ The Plaeo of Cliriet in 
Modern Theology,’ &c. Doiny 8vo. cloth. 

DR . STALKER. 

THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Bidug 
His Teaching conoerniiig lliraaelf according 
to the Synoptic Goapela. The Cunningham 
Lectures for ISOJ). By the Rev. James Htal- 
Miii, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 0s» 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 

THE NEW EVANGELISM: and other 
Addresses. By Hrevur Dhummond, Author 
of ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World/ 
ibc. Crown 8vo. cloth, Os, 

DR. PARKER 

A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Autobio^rvapliy 
ond an Album, liy .Io.seimi Paukmi, 1), D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Crown Hvo. 
cloth, Os, 


DR GEO. MATHESQN, 

STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OP CHRIST. 

By ihe Rev. Gkoiigk MATUie.soN,M.A., D.lL, 
Author of * Sidelights from Patnios,' * I .udy 
Ecclesla,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, Os, 


CHATTERTON. By Prof. David Ma.sson. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 

W. J. DAWSON. 

THE MAKERS OF MODERN PROSE. A 

Handbook to the Prose Writers of tbe 19th 
Century. By W. J. Dawson. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, Os, 

ENLARGED EDITION. 

THE MAKERS OF MODERN POETRY. 

A Hanobook to the Poctioal Writers ot tho 
IPth Ceutiu J'. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. cloth, Os, 

LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION . 

NEW VOLUMES. Clotli, Is. OX. each. 
AIDS TO BELIEF. By the Bight Jlev. G. A. 

CHADWK’K, D.D , Lord Bishop of Derry. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. By the Uev. R. H. 
PisHvn. 

THE PRINT OF THE NAILS. By the Rev. 
T. JL Daulow, M.A. 


A. LE FEUVRE. 

ROSES. By AMY LB Fkuvrk, Author of 
‘ Probable Sons/ ‘His Big Opportunity/ nVit. 
With Four Illustrations by Sydnby CoWioj- 
Crown Bvo. cloth, iis, 

DR J. R. M'LLER. 

STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. By tlm Uev 

J. B. Milleu, D.D. A new volume id tho 
‘Silent Times’ Serka. In oloth, white uiui 
gold, gilt top, 3s, Od, 

DR. J. R MILLER’S BOOKl ET. 

UNTO THE HILLS. By the Rev. J. 11. 
MibLKK, D.D. With wrapper printed in 
colours, and Illustrations by G.H. Eow’AunH. 
Is, 

DR. ANDERSON. 

THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. By 

Dr. BouKU r A vdekbon, C.B., Author ol ‘ Tim 
Silence of God/ itc. Hvo. cloth, 3s, 


I.OSDON : UODDEfl Sc STOUGHTON, 27 I’atornosfcr How, K C. 
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HEW EDITION, REVISED AND RE SET FOR ISSUE 
IN THE ‘SILVER LIBRARY.’ 


2 vols. crown 870. 71. 

MYTH, RITUAL, & RELIGION. 

By ANDREW LANQ. 


The original edition of ^ Myth ^ Bitiialj and Itcligion^' imhliahed^ 1887, 
long been out of print. In revising the hook Mr. Lang has hronght it into line loiih 
the ideas expressed in the second part of his ^Making of JieUgion' (1898), aiid has 
excised certain passages tvhichy as the hook first appearedy were inconsistent with its 
main thesis. In some cases the original passages arc retained in noteSj to show the 
nature of the development of the author's opinions. A fragment or two of con- 
irovm'Sij has been deleted^ and Chapters XI. and XIT.y on the ritligion of the 
Imoest races, have been entirely rewritten on the strength of nicn'c recent or earlier 
information lately acquired. 

PRESS NOTICES OF ORIGINAL EDITION. 

U. B. TTLOR in the ACADEMY.— modem writers on mythology 
Mr, Lang has taken up the strongest strategic position.’ 

ATHENJEUM. — ‘Mr. Lang here gathers into orderly sequence the results 
of long years of study. . . . Readers will be impressed by the overwhelming 
weight of evidence which he here marshals in support of his favourite thesis.’ 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—* Mr. Lang’s investigation is conducted with the 
knowledge of a scholar and the in.stincts of a man of science ; his ai'guments arc 
terse, lively, and convincing, and the book, though long and laden with facts, 
is most readable. We have no hesitation in saying that it is by far the best 
treatment of the subject in existence.’ 

SCOTSMAN. — ‘The work is rendered unusually attractive by the bright 
and vigorous style in which it is wTitten, while the extent and soundness of the 
learning with which it is packed render it a valuable contribution to the 
literature of comparative mythology.’ 

GUARDIAN — ‘ A work as lucid as it is learned, and as easy to read as it is 
difficult to answer. . . , We must recommend everyone to road the book for him- 
self ; the most learned may learn something from it, and the most i^orant will 
allow that Mr. Lang's Ahls and Athenians, Biraarks and Brahmans, if a motley 
crew, are very good company.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW, — ‘The habits of savages, and the connection of 
those habits with the past and present creeds of mankind, are topics which, in 
the hands of a pedant, must certainly be dull and may not improbably become 
repulsive. The present work is a convincing demonstration that in the hands of 
one who is at^once an accomplished scholar, a laborious student, a pdbt and a 
humorist, they may acquire a fascinating interest even for that less ambitious 
class of readers who would, but for so agreeable an instructor, bo content to leave 
the key to all the mythologies” unturned. . . . These volumes form a valuable 
contribution to the general knowledge of the subject, and will be heartily 
welcomed by that large class of readers to whom the relation of modem man to 
the dim ancestral generations that have passed away will ever remain a topic of 
inexhaustible interest.’ 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1899. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES 

With or* TUuatvations hjf Jf. J, FOffD. 

Crown 8vo, gilt erfgcs, price Ga, 

OLD FAVOURITES. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With l.hS 6s* 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. WilhloUllus. 6s. 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With loo Ilhi^. ... 6s. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With Ulus 6s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With loi Hlns. 68. 
THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 6G ... 6s. 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. With 100 11. 6s. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 100 Ulus. 6s. 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With fi7 Ulus. 6s. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. W ith (>G Ilhis 6s. 

All in decorated covers, gilt edges. 

THE ‘GOLLIWOQO’ SERIES.— New Volume. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. 

Pictures In Colour by PLOJtEKCK ttPTOy. Perses by PERXIIA f/PTO.V. 

I* rice Ga, 

OLD FAVOURITES. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TWO 
DUTCH DOLLS AND A GOLLI- 
WOGG 6s. 

THE VEGEMEN’S REVENGE ... 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 

CLUB 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE 6s. 

All with Illustrations in Colour. 

YULE 

Edited by G, A. HENTY. 

With -15 llhibtrationis. Cr. Svo gilt cclgeF, price 68. 

CoNTiiNTS. — (Jh.itc.ui and SJiip. By (t. A. Hknty — 
Advouliu’fhof a Night. By John HT.oe.NDnLLE-BuuTON -An 
Outlaw’s l'’oiUmes. J^y W. (’, WiiiSTT.uii ‘A Flight from 
Justice.’ By LioutJ’ol. ^ (iitovns rauigitude Ten 
Degrees. By Rojw’UT liinoinoN -A Holdier's Vow. By 
Danid Kkji — 111 Luck’s W.iy. By Viiisiiaw — 

‘Sanuma Ka\.’ By lf.\iuiY C'om.iNowoon ILiri Kam,’ 
tlio Dacoifc. By E. F. Poi.laiii> -A Jungle Drama. By 
CllxiiiOK Man\tli.i: Fknn. 

LONGMANS, GEEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATIfl^L HISTORY, SPORT, Ac. 

OFFERBD AT GKEATI.Y RBDTJOBD FRIOB3 BT 

W. H. SMITH & SON, 

183 SmRJLliTlD, XiOlTZDOlSr, 

And at tho Railway Bookstalla, to whloli plooea they will he forwarded Oarrlage Free. 

THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

• _ , Pul), at OfT, at 

A History of British Birds, l^y the liev. F. o. Muaiua, B.A. (Fourth Efiition, 
iiewly revised, corrected, and enlarged by the Author.) With 394 l^ated, 

ooloure i Ov liand. 6 voU. Siip^r royal 8vo 120 0 00 0 

A Natural History of the Nests and Eggs of British Birds. Thoroughly 
revnufl oud brought up to date by W. B. •lioKTMBtKH, F./.S. (Fourth Kditlon, 
entirely revised, corrected, and enlarged.) With 248 Plates, coloured by baud. 

3 volfi. Super royal 8vo. , , €3 0 45 0 

A Natural History of British Moths. With an Introduction by \V. Ecsmont 
Kiubv, M.l). (8ifth Edition.) With tho Plates specially revipcil and corrected. 

With 1.32 Piatca, 1,933 di^f net spedmenfi, all coloii'-ed by hand. 4 vols. Fuper 

royal 8vo. ( iiiil/orm with Mr. Morris's other works; 12G 0 , 63 0 

A History of British Butterflies. (Eighth Edition, newly revised, corroeted, 

and enlarged by the Author.) With 77 Plates, eoToured by hand. Super roy. 8vo. — . 16 (> 

Tripp, F. E., British Mos-^ea : tlicir Homo, Aspects, Structure, and Ubos. Witli a 
iJnlourod figure of eacli piiecies et?hc<l from feature. (Latest Edition, 188S.) 

2vols. Hoyal 8vo. ... . . 62 0 18 0 

British Game Birds and Wildfowl. Ity BKvjcHiAYR.MonmP. M i). iiovin i 
and conef tod by W, B. 'J’koktmi’IKU, F.Z.8 , Fellow of thoBriti^^h Ornitliologista’ 

T'nioii. (Entirel; New and Revised Ktlltion.) With 60 large Platoa, coloured by 
hand and inonnied on guards. 2\ols. Super royal Hvo, .. . . . 30 0 

Fern Growing : Fifty Years’ lixjTericucc in Crossing and Cultivation, with a List 
of the UK 8t important Vanities, and a History of the Disco\ery of Multijilc 
Parcntafco, Ac. By E. ,1. Lowe. With 62 Illustrations .... . . ,.12 6 

Lowe's Beautiful-Leaved Plants. By R. J. J^owk, F.R.S., and w. Howaho, 

F.H S. describing the inot-t beautitul-leavod plants in cultivation in this 
country. (Third Edition.) With GO Coloured Plates, Super royal 6vo. 21 0 Irt 6 

New and Rare BeautifUl -Leaved Plants. By Suiblby liumEKD, F.R.H s. 

With 6 1 Coloured Pill t<s. Super r«»y.i.l 8vo, ... . ... .. .. 25 0 10 6 

Our Native Ferns and Their Varieties. By E. J. Lowr, p.ils. With 79 

Colon I ed Pln^o< and 909 Wood Engravings. 2 vol*. Royal 8vo, 42 0 21 0 

Parrots In Captivity. By W, T. Oukkne, M a., M.T)., fz.s. With Notes o i 
several Species by iho Jlon and Rev. F. G. Hutton. Illii«>tratc«l with 81 Coloui < 1 

Plates. 8 vols. Super royal 8 vo .. . 37 0 ...21 0 

Best Season on Record, The (Selected and lleprimed from tho ruU), by 

Captain Pknn'Kll-Elmiiiukt. With Illustrations, (Coloured and Plain 10 6 5 0 

Bowers, G., Hunting in Hard Times. With 20 Full-page Coloured I’latefi. Oblong 12 0 .. 6 l> 

Henderson, William, My Life as an Angler. With Woodbury Portrait and 12 

WoodfutB, engraved by Edmiivd Evaxh , . 7 6 .. l b 

Mr. Crop’s Harriers, illustrated by G. BowKits with 20facH(inilo Water-Colour 

Pkctoboti, and 23 Black and Wliito Drawings. Oblong, cloth .. 10 G . 4 0 

Good Grey Mare, The. By Whyte Melville. Illubtrated hy G. M.Sc.iBi.i rr. 

Oblong loho 21 0 ... 7 6 

Famous Cricketers and Cricket Grounds, 1895, Edited by C. W. Alcoc’k. 

Portraits ot all the ('ricketfrs ot the Present Day, Half roan — ... 8 0 

Angler’s Note Book and Naturalist Record. 2 voD ..120..50 

Datt, Richard, Kings of Cricket : Remlniseences and Auecdotes, with Hints on 
the Game. With Introduction by Mr. Andiiew Lano. Illustrated by 80 Por- 
traits of Eminent Cricketer.^, &o. Large paper. Handsonitdy bound (hulf- 

leather, cloth sides) ... . 42 0 ..10 0 

Year of Sport and Natural History ; bhootiug. Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, 
and Fibhing. Edited by (J8 WAlu Ckawfuud. With numerous beautiful Iliua- 

tratlon**. 4to 21 0 ...10 0 

Grimble, A., The Deer Forests of Scotland. Illustrated by A. Tiioiibuhn. Large 

paper, on 1 1 600 copi.'s printed. Folio (GOMiet) 60 0 ...81 6 

Hawker, Colonel P., The Diary of (Author of instructions to Young Sportsmen), 

1802-1853. With an Introduction by Sir R. Painb-G ai.lsvky, Bart. With 

Illustrations. 2 vol 3 . 8vo .. . 32 0 , 10 G 

Chasseresse, Diane, Sporting Sketches. With Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. .,3 0 ... 2 0 

Kirby, F. V., F.Z.S., in Haunts of Wild Game : a Hunter-Naturalist’s Wander- 
ings from Kahlamba to Liitibombo. With a Portrait, numerous lllustrationh by 

C. Whympwu, and Map. Demy 6vo 26 0 ...12 0 

Sandeman, F., Anglinsr Travels In Norway. With numerous iiiuBtratioim 
by Peiioil, Brush and Camera, and Coloured lUustrationb of S.ilmou Flies by the 

Author. Hvo . 10 0 ... 0 I 

Sport. Bv W. BnoMLEY-DAVENruRr. Illus’rated by Lieut. -General H. Home 

(’REALOCK, C B. ,86 ... 2 0 

Mayhew, E., Illustrated Horse Dostor. (Now Edition.) 400 Pictorial Representa- 
tions (half-bound, Hvo.) ... . ... 18 G .. 0 6 

Mayhew, E., illustrated Hor^' Mamgemcnt. (Fifteenth 3-liltion.) Revised by „ „ . 

J. r. LUPTON, M.R C.V.rt. H^-o ( half- b Mini) ... 7 6 . G 

WlJd-Fowl and Sea-Fowl of Great Britain, by A Soxs ok the Maksheh. 

M I ted by J. A. Owffi.v. With Illust rations by B'tY\N H > >\. 870. ... H 0 ^ b 
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ABBOTT.— A HISTOEY OF GEEECB. By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. 

Part I. — From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. Crown 8vo. 10^. 

Part II. — 600-415 Ti.c. Crown 8vo. 10^. Od, « 

Part II r. — 445-103 B.c. {^Nearly ready. 

ACLAND and RANSOME.— A HANDBOOK IN OUTLINE 

OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OP ENGLAND TO 1896. Chrono- 
logically Arranged. By the Right Hon. A. H. Dykk Acland, and 
Cybil Ransom b, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

ANNUAL REGISTER (THE). A Review of Public Events at Home 

and Abroad, for the j’ear 1898. 8vo. 18 j. 

Volumes of the Annual Register for the years 1863-1897 can still be had. 
I8«. each. 

BRIGHT.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. France 

Bbight, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 

Period I. — Mediaeval Mokarchy : the Departure of the Romans to Richard 
III. From A.D. 449 to 1485. . 4s. Gd. 

Period II. — Personal Monarchy : Henry VII. to James II. From 1485 to 
1688. 5s. 

Period HI.— Constitutional Monarchy: William and Mary to William IV. 
From 1089 to 1837. 7s. Gd. 

Period IV.— The Growth OF Democracy: Victoria. From 1837 to 1880. 6^. 

BUCKLE.— HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 

FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 2 is. 

BURKE.— A HISTORY OF SPAIN from the Earliest Times to 

the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. ICtf. net. {^Nearly ready. 

CREIGHTON. — Worts by Mandell Creighton, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop of London. 

HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE 
SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). 6 vols. crown 8vo. Gs. each. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

FROUDE. — Works by James A. Froude. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3^, Gd. each. 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON: the Story as told by the 
Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Cr. 8vo. 3i. Gd. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays, Historical and 
Descriptive. Crown 8vo. 3^. Gd. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. Gs. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Cabinet 
Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. Cheap Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 105. Gd. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 35. 6<?. each. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo, 35. Gd. ^ 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

CASSAR ; a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 35. Gd. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


MACAULAY. — Works by Lord Macaulay { rotainued ) : 


CRITICAL AND HISXORICAI. ESSAYS. 


Student’s Edition. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 6«. 
IVople’s Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. Ss. 
* Trevelyan’ Edition. 2 vols.cr. 8vo. 9s. 


Edinbur^li’ Edition. .*? vols. 8vo. 6s. ea. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36 j. 


MISCELLANEOUS WHITINGS AND SPEECHES. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2^.6//. | Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal Co<le, Lays of Ancient Home, and 
Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. post 8vo. 24.f. 


MAY.~THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

since the Accession of George Ilf. 1760 1870. Hy Sir Thomas EiiriKiNB 
May, K.C.H. (Lord Farnboroiigh). 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18«. 

MERIVALE. — Works by tho Very Kcv. Charles Merivalb, late i 

Dean of Ely. j 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMITRB. ! 

Cabinet Edition, 8 voK. ciown 8vo. 48tf. 

Popular Edition. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. CtL each. 

THE FALL OF THE HOMAN REPUBTdC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of tlie Common wealth. 12mo. 7.?. ()d, 

MONTAGUE.— THE ELEMENTS OE ENGLISH CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL HISTORY, from tlio Earliost Time to tlie Fresent Day. By 
F. C. Montacjue, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3,«. dd. 

SEEBOHM.— THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Ex- 
amined in its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. By 
Fukdeuic SBanoiiM, LL.D., F.S.A. With J 3 Maps and I’Utes. 8vo. 16s. 

SMITH.— CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. By R. 

Boswoutii Smjtii, M.A. With Maps, Flans, i:c. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6(i. 

STEPHENS. ~A IIIISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By H. Mokse Stephens, Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II., 8vo. 
18^. each. 

TODD.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN THE BRITISH 

COLONIES. By Alpiieus Todd, LL.D. 8vo. 30*. net. 

TREVELYAN. -THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 

1766-1776. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TaffiVKl-VAN, Bart. 8vo. 1C». 

TREVELYAN.— ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIPPE. 

By Gborod Macaulay Trevelyan, B.A. 8vo. l.>*. 

WAKEMAN and HASSALL.-EBSAYS INTRODUCTORY 

TO THE STUDY OF CONSTITItTIONAL HISTORY. By Rc.sident 
Members of the University of Oxford. Edited by Henry Offlby 
Wakem^^n, M.A.,and Arthur IIassall, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

WALPOLE.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE CON- 
CLUSION OF THE GREAT WAR IN 1815 'J O 1H.a 8. By Sir Spbncer 
Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6«. each. 

WYLIE.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER HENRY IV. By 

James Hamilton Wylie, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

4 vols. crown 8vo, Vol. 1., 1399-1401, 10,v. Gd. Vol. 11., los. Vol. 111., I65. 
Vol. IV., 21s. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

* tt is superfluous to praise the * Silver Library ’ It contains, 
perhaps, the best collection of cheap copyright classics accessible 
to the British public —British Weekli. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

BAGEHOT (W.) id 

Biographical Studies 3 6 

FROUDE (J. A.). 

Xjife and Detters of Erasmus 3 6 
Ceosar * a Sketch 3 6 

Thomas Carlyle* 
a History of hia 1 if 

1796 1H36. 2voK 7 O 

18d4 1881 2 voh 7 O 

GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 

Life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. W ith Portrait 3 0 


KOSTJ-IN (J.). 


Life of Luther. "With 6J lllu'.tra- 

tioufl aud 4 1 achimik •> of 3 6 

MARBOT (BARON de). 

Memoirs XinnsIatcJ 2\ul 7 0 

MARSHMAN (J. C.). 

Memoirs ot Sir Henry Have- 
lock 3 G 

TREVELYAN (Sir G. O.) 

The Early History ot Charles 
James Fox 3 6 

FICTION. 

DOUGALL (L ). 

Beggars All a Novel 3 0 

DOYLE (A. CONAN). 

Micah Clarke* a laic of Mon 
months ilebeUiou With 10 1 Hu., 
trations 3 6 

The Captain of the ‘ Polestar,* 

and other L i cs 3 0 

The Refugees a ialo of the 

lluguonots With 26 lllustiations 3 6 

The Stark Munro Letters 3 0 

FROUDE (J. A.). 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy • 
an Irish Romance of the 1 ist Ccu 
tuiy 3 0 

HAGGARD (H. R ) 

Allan Quatermam. W ith 20 1 lua- 
tratiouB 3 6 

Ailan’sWife. WithSi Illa<itraUoDs 3 6 

Beatrice. With 1 routispiece and 
J7ignctte 3 0 

Cleopatra. With 29 illustrations 3 G 

Colonel Quant ch« V C. With 

Proutisplece and \ Ignette 3 6 


FICTION. 

HAGGARD (H. R ) > </ 

Dawn. With 16 lllu trations 3 6 

Eric Brighteyes With 6i ilius 

trations 3 0 

Heart of the World With i> 

lllustratniis 3 G 

Joan Haste. With 20 llln<%tratiouy 8 0 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With in IlJus 

trations 3 6 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 

26 lllubtrutious 3 6 

Nada the Lily Witli 2i lUim 

trations 3 0 

She a History of Advtntuii. With 

62 lllusti itiouB 3 6 

The People of the Mist With 

16 Illuslritions 3 6 

The Witch's Head. With 16 

Illustrations 3 G 

HAGGARD(H.R.)&LANG(A ). 

The World's Desire With 27 

lllustiatiou*} 3 6 

HARTE (BRET) 

In the Carquinez Woods, and 

utlici btoriis 3 6 

LANG (A.). 

A Monk ot Fife a si on of the 
Di'is of loan of Arc With II 
IDnstrnHons 3 G 

LEVETT-YEATS vS ) 

The Chevalier D'Auriac 3 6 

MERRIMAN (H S ^ 

Flotsam: a Btory ot the liidim 

Mutinv 3 0 

PHILLIPS-WOLLEY (C ) 

Snap a I (Kind of the lone Munn 

tain With i I lllustiations 3 6 

STEVENSON (R L ) 

The Strange Case of Di Joky 11 
and Mr Hyde; ^^Ith othc.r 
I al Ic s 3 0 

STEVENSON (R. L) and 
OSBOURNE (LI ) 

The Wrong Box 3 0 

STEVENSON (R. L ) and 
STEVENSON (FANNY 
I VAN DE GRIFT) 

More Hew Arabian Nights— 

The Dynamiter 3 0 

WEYMAN (STANLEY J.). 

The House of the Wolt. a 
Romance 3 0 
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THE S ILVER LIBRARY. 

« If my advice were asked as to what series of modern books 
would form the best nucleus of a good and inexpensive library, I 
think I should, without hesitation, recommend Messrs. Longmans’ 
“ Silver Library.” Many of the most notably good books published 
In recent years are included In the series. They are strongly and 
elegantly bound, and they cost only 3s. 6d. each.’ — Daily Mail. 


HISTORY. 

FROUDE (J. A ). d. 

The Council of Trent 8 0 

The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon 3 6 

The English in Ireland. 3 vole. 10 6 

The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolaey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 12 vola. each 3 6 

The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Eisujg ... 8 6 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. cacli 3 6 

GREVILLE (C. C F.). 

Journal of the Beigns of King 
George IV., King William 
IV., and Queen Victoria. 

8 volB, each 3 6 

KAYE (Sir J.) & MALLESON 
(Colonel). 

History of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1057*8. 6 vols. ... ouch 8 6 

MACAULAY (Lord). 

Complete Works, ‘Albany’ Edi- 
tion. With 12 Portraits. 13 vols. 

each 3 6 

Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome, & 0 . with Portrait and 4 
Illustrations to tlie Lays 3 0 

MERIVALE (Dean). 

History of the Romans under 
the Empire. 8 vols. ... each 3 6 

SMITH (R. BOSWORTH). 

Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, &c. 3 0 

POPUUR SCIENCE. 

HELMHOLTZ (HERMANN 
von). 

Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. With 68 liloatratioiia, 

2 vole each 3 6 

GONiENTS :—VoL. L Tlie Relation of Natural 
Science to Science in Gcrioral— Gcethe’a Scien- 
tific Reeoarchea— The Phyatological Causes of 
Harmony in Music— Ice and Glaciers— The Inter- 
action of the Natural Forces— The BoCfnt 
Progress of tlie Theory of Vision — ^The Conser- 
vation of Force— The Aim and ProgroEs of 
Physical Science. 

Oo»TB»TS VoL. II. Gustav Magnus. In 
Memorlorn— The Ortgiu and Significance of 
Geomotrioal Axioms— The Belation of Optics 
to Painting— The Origin of the Planetary 
System— Thought in Medicine — Academic Free- 
dom in German Hoiveiv Hies— Hermann von 
Helmholtz : an Antobic^raphlcal Sketch. 


POPULAR 8CIENCL 

CLODD (E.). d. 

Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 
Illubtratiuiia 8 6 

PROCTOR (R. A.). 

Leisure Readings. By H. A. 

Pnocrroii, Bdwaiid Olodd, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C. 
BANTAita With UlDstrations ... 3 6 

Light Science for Leisure 

Hours. F^nt Series 3 0 

Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy •... 3 6 

Nature Studies 3 6 

Other Suns than Ours 3 0 

Other Worlds than Ours ... 3 0 

Our Place among Infinities : 
a Series of Essays contrasting our 
Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us ... 3 6 
Pleasant Ways in Science ... 3 6 
Rough Ways made Smooth... 3 6 
The Expanse of Heaven ... 3 6 

The Moon 3 6 

The Orbs Around Us 3 0 

STANLEY (Bishop). 

Familiar History of Birds. 

With 160 Illustrations 3 6 i 

WOOD (Rev. J. G.). 

Out of Doors. With 11 Illustrations 8 0 
Petland Revisited. With n Ulus. 3 6 
Strange Dwellings. With 60 Ulus. 3 0 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN). 

Seas and Lands. With 17 Ulus.... 3 6 

BAKER (Sir S. W.). 

Bight Years in Ceylon, With 6 

uluKtrhtious 3 0 

BiOe and Hound in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations 3 6 

BENT.(J. T.) 

The Ruined Cities of Masho- 
naland. With 117 IllustraUon8..,e3 6 

BRASSEY (Lady). 

A Voyage in the * Sunbeam.* 

With 66 Illustrations 3 0 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

‘ A bookbuyer might order the whole “ Silver Library ’* with abaotute 
confidence Aat every volume would be worth preserving as first-rate 
English literature.’— Independent. 


TRAVEL AMD ADVENTURE. i 

FROUDE (J. A.). 

Ooesna ; or, Eni^rlaiHl and bor Colonies. 

With 8 Illustrations 3 6 

HO WITT (W.). 

Visits to Bemarkable Places. 

With 8U Illustrations 3 6 

KNIGHT (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the * Alerte * : 
the Narrative of a S^^arch for 
Treasure on the Desert Inland of 
Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 2d 
Illustrations 3 6 

The ‘ Falcon * on the Baltic ; a 
Coasting Voyawi* from IJutnmcr- 
sinith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 
lllustratiuns . 3 6 

VPnhere Three Empires Meet ; 
a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Eusbmir, Wostoi n Tibet, Baltistan, 

Giiglt. With a Map and 64 Illus- 
trations 3 6 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTER- 
BUCK (W. J.). 

B.C. 1887* A Bamble in British 
Columbia. With Main and 75 
lilubtiations 3 6 1 

NANSEN (F.). 

The First Crossinar of Green- 
land. With 142 Illustrations and 
aMap . ..36 

STEPHEN (LESLIE). 

The Play Ground of Europe 
(The Alp>). With 1 IlJuBtrationa 3 6 


MENTALi POLITICAL, AND 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 

BAGEHOT (W.). 

Economic Studies 3 6 

MACLEOD (H. D.). 

Elements of Banking 3 6 

MILL (J. S.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAGEHOT (W.). .. d. 

Literary Studies. With Portrait. 

8 vols each 3 6 

i BARING-GOULD (Rev. S.). 

Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages ..80 

Origin and Development of 
Beligious Belief. Svois. each 3 6 

BECKER (W. A.). 

Gharicles : or, Illustrations of the 
' Piivato Life of the Andent Gmoks. 

WithSGIllustiationb 3 6 

Gallus; or, Homan Soenns in Ihn 
I Time of Augustus. With 2G Ulus. 3 6 

, CHURCHILL (W. SPENCER). 

The Story of the Malakand 
, Field ^^orce, 1897. With 6 

Maps and Plans ..86 

, CONYBEARE(Rev.W.J.)and 

I HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.). 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

With iQ lllubtrutiouu 8 0 

JEFFERIES (R). 

Field and Hedgerow W’lth 

Portiuit ... 8 0 

Bed Deer, \\itb 17 lilustiations . 3 0 

The Story of my Heart: ^iy 

Antobiogiaphj'. With Portrait . 3 6 
The Toilers of the Field. With 
Pot trait Iroui the Bust in S dn>buiy 
Cathediul ... . , .30 

Wood Magic: a r.i’tln, Wiili 
Froiitl'>i)io4,e and Vignette by 
L. V. B 8 6 

LANG (A.). 

I Angling Sketches. With 20 Ulus. 3 0 
Cock Lane and Common-Sense 3 0 
I The Book of Dreams and 
' GhoAts ... ... 3 0 

Custom and Myth. Studio-i of 

Early Ub ige and Belief .30 

Myth. Bitual and Beligion. 

I 2 volb 7 0 

I MILNER (GEORGE). 

Country Pleasures: tltc (’hronide 
ot a Yoar chiefly in a Uardc'u ... 3 6 

ROSSETTI (MARIA F.). 

A Shadow cf Dante 3 0 


Political Economy 3 6 

System of Logic 3 0 
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POPULAR NOVELS AND TALES. 


BY F. AN8TEY. 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. Price 
2s. boards ; 2^. oid. cloth. 


BY THE EARL OF BEAG0N8FIELD. 

Vivian Grey. i Lothair. 

Venctia. Tancrcd. 

Coningsby. 1 Sybil. 

Alroy, Ixion, &c. 

Endymion. 

The YounK Dukr, &c. 

Contarini Pieming, &c. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Price Is. Cd. each. 

THE nUGHENDEM EDITION. With 2 
Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. 42s. 

EDITED BY ARCHIBALD DIRT. 

Castle Czvargaa; a llommico Being a 1 
Plain Story of the lloiuaiiti(j Adventures 
of Two Brothers, Told by the Younger of 
Them. Cs. 

BY L. DOUGALL. 

Beggars All. 5.s. 0<f. 

What Necessity Knows. 6^. 

BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Micah Clarke. 3 .t. Gd. 

The Captain of the Polestar, &c. 2s. Gd. 
The Refugees. S.v. 6d. 

The Stark>Munro Letters. 2s. Gd. 

BY F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 

Darkness and Dawn ; or, Scenes in the 
Buys of Nero. 7s. Gd. 

Gatherings C'o ids : a Talc of the Dajs of 
fct. Chrysostom. 7s. Gd. 

I 

BY EDITH H. FOWLER. 

The Young Pretenders : a Story of Child 1 
Life. Witli 12 Illustrations. 1 

The Professor's Children. 24 lllus. Gs. | 

BY J. A. FROUDE. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 


> BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. , 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. 2s id. 

, The Witch's Head. With 16 Ulus. 3<6i. 
! She. With 22 Illustrations. 8.y. Gif. 

Allan Quatermain. With .11 Ilhi?. 2s. Gd. 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. 2s. Gd, 
i Maiwa's Revenge. 1 j. C<f. 

1 Mr. Meeson s Will. With 16 lUus. 3^. Gd. 

1 Allan's Wife. Witli 34 Illusbnitlons. 3,». 6<J. 

I Cleopatra. With 29 Illustratlcns. 35. 6d. 
Beatrice. 35. Gd. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 61 Ulus. 3*’, 6(7. 
Nada the Lily. With 23 Ulus. 3*. Gd. 
Montezuma’s Daughter. 21 llhi^. 3.t. Gd. 
The People of the Mist. 1C I’.laa. 2s. Gd. 
Joan Haste. With 20 llhistratioiis. 2s. GU. 
Heart of the World. With 15 lllus. 35. Gd, 
Doctor Theme. 85. Gd. 

Swallow. With 8 JllustratlouR. 0<. 

BY H. RIDER HACCARD 

AND ANDREW LANG. 

The World’s Desire. 3.v. Gd. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

In the Carquinez Woods, &c. Z^.Gd. 

BY ANTHONY HOPE. 

The Heart of Princess Osra. G.?. 

BY JEROME K. JEROME. 

Sketches in Lavender: Blue tind Green 
g.v. Gd. 

BY ANDREW LANG. 

A Monk of Fife : a Si^ory of th'» Days of 
.Joan of Arc. With 13 Jllu?. 35. Ui. 

\ BY S. LEVETT-YEATS. 

The Chevalier d’Auriac. 35. C<f. 

A Galahad of the Creeks, and other 
StoriiH. 65. 

The Heart of Denise, ."ind other Talcs. 
With Pronti.spiece. 6#. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

The Autobiography of a Slander. l5. 

With 20 Illustrations by Lani ui ox Si'KKD. 
25. Gd. net. 

Doreen, the Story of a S ngor. 6s. 
Woyfaiing Men: a Thcatrioul Story, its. 
Hope the Hermit. 65. 


BY HENRY 8ET0N MERRIMAN. 

Flotsam : a Story of the Indian Mutiny. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Si. Gd. 


85. Gd. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AND TALES. 


BY CARDINAL NCWMAN. 

Caliiata. I 

Loss and Gain. Rd. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 

The Luck of the Darrells. 

Thicker than Water. 

Price l8. 6^f. OQch. I 

BY G. PHILLIPP8-W0LLEY. 

Snap. 38. Rf/. 

BY WALTER RAYMOND. , 

Two Men o’ Mendip. 6<. i 

No Soul above Money. 68. ’ 

- _ I 

BY EMILY E. READER. 

Priestess and Queen ; a T.Up of the Wliito 
Raoo of Moxii o. Illustrated by Emily E. 
Rttadku. Os 

BY OWEN RH08C0MYL. 

The Jewel of Vnys Oalon. With 12 lilns- 
tratioijg by Lanokix)T Spbed, 3*. 6<f. 1 

For the White Rose of Arno : a Storj of 
the Jaooblte Rising of 1745. Oi. 

I 

! 

BY ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. | 

Amy Herbert. ^ Clevc Hall. 

Gertrude. ' Ivors. , 

Ursula. Earl's Daughter, 

Home Life. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. 

A Glimpse of the World. ' 

Katharine Aahton. i 

Margaret Percivah i 

Laneton Parsonage. | 

Piioe Ib. 6rf. par-h, cloth ; 2s. Bd. each, gjit edges. | 

BY WILLIAM 8TEBBINC. ' 

Probable Talea. 4f, (W. I 

BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

Hyde. Sewed, Ij. ; clotn, l8. 6d. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

Hyde, with other Fables. 8s. 6J. 

More New Arabian Nights— The Dyna- 
miter. By Robjsbt Louis Stevenson and 
Fanny van db Ohift Stevenson 3«. ea . 
The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Llotu Osbourne. -38. e</. 


BY BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 

Lay Down your Arms (Die Wa^en jVteder); 
Tlie Autobiography of Martha von Tilling. 
18. 6d. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Warden, 

Barchester Towers. 

Price 1 s. Cd. cTch. 

BY L. B. WALFORD. 

The Intruders. 68. 

Mr. Smith : a Part of Hia Life. 

Tha Baby's Grandmother. 

Cousins. 

Troublesome Daughters. 

Pauline. I Dick Netherby. 

The History of a Week. • 

A Stiff Necked Generation. 

Nan, and other Stones. 

The Mischief of Monica. 

The One Good Guest. 

Iva Kildare, a Mainmonial Pioblotn. 

‘ Ploughed,' and o*Lor Stones 
The Matchmaker. 

Leddy Margct. 

Pnoc 2s. (?</. e.ieU. 

BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 

One Poor Scruple. 

BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 

Racing and ’Chaiing: » Collection of 
bjiorting btoii h. Wuh52lllus. T-i. 6d. 

BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 

The House of the Wolf. 38. 6d 
A Gentleman of Prance. 6v. 

The Red Cockade. With Front ispieco and 
Vignette. 08. 

Shiewsbury: a Romance of the Reign of 
William 111. With 21 llluBtrations. 08. 

BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

The Gladiators. Diffby Grand. 

The Interpreter. General Bounce. 

Holmby House. Good for Nothing, 

Kate Coventry. Queen’i Maries. 

Price l8. M. each. 
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Ube 3Babminton Xfbrar^. 

OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, cloth. 

Thtae Volumea can also be had bound in half •leathery with gilt top^ 
For irrice apply to any Bookseller, 


ARCHERY. By 0. J. Longman, 

Col. H. Wat tu)N i>, &c. With 1 96 IlluBtrationa 
and 2 Maps. CVovvn 8vo. lOi. 6rf. 

ATHLETICS. By Montagui: 

Sbearmait. With 61 Illustratione. Crown 
8vo. 10«. 6</. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C 

PlIILUPl'H WOLLEY, iiO 

VoL. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. With 
77 Illustrations Crown 8vo 10 «. 6</. 

VoL. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With 73 Illus- 
trations Clown 8vo. lOt 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By Ma]or W BRoad- 

foot, R R With 29 Illustrations and nu- 
merous Diagrams Ciown 8vo. 10« 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

HATiniNO Cox and the Bon, Qftiald 
J jAhTriLKR With 76 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo 1()> 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G Steel and the 

Bon R H. Ly II ELTON. With 64 Illnstra 
tions Crown Hvo. lOi 6<? 

CYCLING. By the Earl or Albe- 

MAUT K and G La( ^ Hii lit r With 59 
Tllu'<trntions Crown 8vo. 10« 6(L 

DANCING. H> Mrs Lilly iliiovE, 

FRG.a. With* Contributions by othei 
Authorities With 131 Jllubtrations. (’rown 
Hvo 10s bit 

DRIVING. B} the Dckk of Beap- 

loni With (i.O Illu'^tnitiouB Crown Sso. 
lUs M 

FENCING, BOXING, AND 

WRESTLING. ByW\iTBii 11. Poiiocx, 
P. 0. Olio vis, C. Pre\oht, Ac. With 42 
Illustrations Crown Hvo. 10* dd. 

FISHING. By H. ClIOLMONDBLEY- 

PFNNni. 

VoL I SALMON, TROUT, and 
GRAYLING. With 168 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. lOd 6d. 

VoL II PIKE and other COARSE 
FISH. With 132 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 10« bd. 

FOOTBALL. B> Montague Shear- 
man, W. J Oaklfv, G 0. Smith, Frank 
M iTc H13LL, (fee. With 64 Illustrations Ciown 
Hvo IU« 61'/. 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson, 

the Right Hon. A. J. Balt our, M P., 
ANURTtw Lano, Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart, 
Ac. With 89 Illustrations. Crown Svo.lO^.Gd 

HUNTING. By the Duke of 

Bkaufori, kg , and Mowbray Mobhth. 
With 68 llluatrations. Crown 8yo 10a 6d, 


I MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent, W. M. Conway, D W. Freshpield, 
0 E. MaTHEWB, 0 PlLKINGTON, Ao. With 
108 Illustrationb. Crown 870 . 10s. bd. 

POETRY (THE) OF SPORT. 

Sel(‘ctod and Edited by Hbdlky Peek. With 
nunioroua Illustrations. (Town 8vo. lOt 6/ 

RACING AND STEEPLE- 

1 CHASING. By the Eahl op Suffolk 
I AVI) Berkshire, W. G. Craven, Ac. With 
j 68 Illustrations Crown 8vo. 10«. Gd. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 

I Robert Weir, J. Mohay Browv, the Duke 
OP BEALiORf, &c. Witli 69 Illustrations 
I Crown 8 \o. 10s Gd. 

' ROWING. l!y E P. P Bowe and 

C. M. Pitman With Chapters on Steeling 
b\ C. P SiRoroLD and F. 0 Bewo ; Metro 
, pohtaii Rowing, by R Lr Biano bMiTH , 

I and on PUTTING, by P. W. SiiUiRB. Witli 
76 Illu^^trations Ciowu 8 vo I Or bd. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickdr- 

DYKF, W. StNioti, Sir H W. Gore Booth, 
Bart, and A ('* HAiiMfeWoiirH. With 197 
I lllustiatioDs (hown Hvo. 10« bd 

SHOOTING. By Lord Walsinc,- 

I HAM and feir R vi ph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 

Voi. 1. FIELD and COVERT. With 
I lt5 Illustrations. ( rown Hvo. lOi bd 

VoL II MOOR and MARSH. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown Hvo. 10» bd. 

SKATING, CURLING, TO- 
BOGGANING, &c By J. M. Hbath- 
COIK, O.G. TeIIBOIT, r MANWPIT WlTHAM, 
Ac With 2S4 Illustrations. Crown Hvo 
IOj. 6d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald 

SiN(jr.Am and William Henry, Hon Secs of 
the Life Saving Society. With 119 llluB 
trtttions. Crown 8vo. lOr. Gd. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 

RACKETS, AND FIVES. By J M. 
and 0. Q. HRATHOonc Ao. With 79 Illus- 
trations. Crown 870 . lOr. bd. 

YACHTING. By Lord Brassey, 

the Barl ok Onslow', Ac. 

VoL I. CRUISING, CONSTRUC. 
TION, RACING RULES, «c. With 
114 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 10s. Gd. 

VoL. 11. YACHTING in AMBRICA 
and the COLONIES, RACING, &c. 
With 1 96 1 llustra tions. Crown Hvo. 10^ Gd. 
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WORKS BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 


EEOENTLY PUBLISHED. Vol. 11. 1651-1654. With 7 Maps. 8vo. 21#. 

History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. 1649-1660. 

By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L. LL.D. 

Marked by all the maturity and sobriety of judgment, and by all the patient and 
exhaustive research which bistorioal students have long learnt to associate with Mr. Gardiner's 
work. . . . The volame traces and records with masterly analysis the gradual transformation of 
Cromwell from the leader of the Puritan revolt into the European statesman, still cherishing* hla 
religious ideals, but bent before all things on consolidating the power of England as the mistress of 
commerce and of the seas.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—^ For scholarship, judicial impartiality, and a detailed treatment that is at 
once exhaustive and regulated by a sense of the relative importance of things, this must be 
pronounced one of the most successful productions of the modern historical school.* 

DAILY ‘Mr. Gardiner is one of the most patient, impartial, diligent historical 

investigators whom England lins ever produced, and the wonderful manner In which he works his 
way into his difficult subiect, penetratiug every labyrinth and by-path, is beyond all praise.* 

RliCENTl.y PUBLISHED. Scconil Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. U . 

CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. With 8 Illusti-ations and Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: 

A Reply to Father Qerard, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James T to 

the Outbreak of the Civil War, 160.3-1642. 10 vols. Crown 8vo. 6« each. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 

4 vols. Crown 8vo. 6#, each. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PRO- 

TECTORATE. 1649-1660. Vol. 1. 1649-1651. 8vo. Si Is. Vol. XI. 

1651-1654. 8vo. 21s. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 

378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

*,* 7i» be had also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY: a Com- 

panion Atlas to Gardiner’.s ‘Student’s History of EnglaLtl.’ Edited by 
Samuel Hawson Gabdineb, M.A,, LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans 
of Battles, &c. Fop. 4to. 5#. 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, b.o. 56-a.d. 1886. 

With 67 Woodcuts and 17 Maps. Fcp. 8yo. 2# 6rf. 

THE FIRST TWO STUARTS AND THE PURITAN 

REVOLUTION, 1603-1660. With 4 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2#. 64. 

\^EjfochH of Modern Higtory. 

THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, i6i8 164a With a Map. 

Fcp. 8vo, 2<r, 64. [Epochu of Modern liislory. 
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j With 71 Portraits from Photographs. Hedlnm 8vo. 18s. net. 

; THE BOOK OF 

GOLF AND GOLFERS. 

j By HORACE O. HUTCHINSON. 

j With Contributions by Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. H. Taylok. 

} H. J. Whioham, and Messrs. Button & ISons. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAl*. 

I. HISTORICAL. 

By H. G. Hutchinson. 

II. GOLF AS A GAME. 

By H. H Hilton. 

11. APPROACHING. 

By H. J. Taylor. 

IV. HOW TO PRACTISE. 

By H. G. Hutchinson. 

V. A PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

By H. (r. Hutchjnhon. 

VI. GOLF IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

By II. J. Whigjjam. 


CHAP. 

VIL LADIES. 

By Amy Bbnnet Pascoe. 

VIII. METHODS OF PLAY. 

By H. G. Hutchinson. 

IX. PRACTICAL CLUILMAKING. 

By J. H. Taylor. 

X. CLUBS AND BAI.LS. 

By II. G. Hutchinson. 

XL LAYING-OUT AND UP-KEEP 
OF GREENS. 

By Messrs. Sutton A Sons, 
of R(‘H(ling. 

INDEX. 


GLASGO W HERALD, — ‘ This is one of the best printed and best iUimlratoil 
books on the game of golf which have been published.’ 

DAILY CmiONrCLE. — '^^ A Portrait Gallery,” which is certainly a 
brilliant tiohievement in the literature of play and sport. . . , Mr. Hutehiuson 
has done an exceedingly diflicult work with remarkable talent and grace.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, — * To the ambitious golfer this book will pro- ' 
vide a liberal education in most interesting and pleasing form, and it is a vast 
improvement on the methods of teaching any game on paper that have bi'Cii 
i adopted hitherto.’ 

; DUNDEE ADVERTISER. — ‘Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson has added con- 
siderably to his laurels by the production of this volume. It is a niagnilieonl. 
book, and its numerous fine illustrations lend to it a great charm. Were it 
' possible to learn golf from pictures and from letterpress no one need remain a 
duflier.’ 

j GOLF. — ‘We can only say that the perusal of “The Book of Golf and 

i Golfers “has given ua unalloyed pleasure. It is always a pleasure to read Mr. 

I Hutchinson. Even when he fails to convince, which, indeed, but seldom appears 
' to be his aim, he writes so pleasantly and so enthusiastically that he could go 
on writing golf books till Doomsday without any fear that golfers would say, 

“ Hold, enough I “ ’ 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. — ^*Thc most fascinating feature of thcj , 
book, to any one who knows a little about the game and hfis an admiring awe of j 
its brilliant exponents, is the unreserved abandonment to enthusiasm which I 
marks every one of the writers. . , , Taken as a whole, the book is the most ! 
complete and lucid exposition of the game that wo have seen.’ j 
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SECOHD EDITIOH, vitb an INTRODUCTION by FIELD^MARSBAL THE RIGHT 
HON. DISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., Ac.; COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


With Z Portraits an 4 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vq. price 42s. 

STONEWALL JACKSON 

AND THE 

AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

By Lieiit-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 

Profesaor of Miliiarij Ari and History ^ the Hitif ' ('ollcyc ; Author of ^ The Battle of 
Spiclua'en' and ‘ The Camimujn of Frede) irkshu ry.* 


DAILY CHRONICLE.— ^ The Commancler^in^Chief has 
written an able introduction to the momt mental work of 
Colonel G, I\ It. Henderson which was %}Hhlished a year 
ayOf and a second edition of which has now been called for. 

Stonewall Jackson and the American (Hvil War^^ is packed 
in every page of its two volumes with lessons alike for the 
statesman^ the soldier^ ami the publicist. . . . Lord Wolseley 
says that he knows *^of no book which will add more largely 
to the soldier^ s knowledge of strategy and the art of tvftr^^^ 
and every competent critic will endorse the encomUimJ^ 

ATHENJBUM- ‘One of the most inf cresting biographies and instructive 
military books of the day. There is hardly a faulc <0 be found with it as to 
ioj partiality, research, and acuteness, while of the style the reader can judge by 
the extracts which we have given. A good series of maps and plans and a full 
index complete i^s merits.’ 

SCOTSMAN . — ‘While primarily a biography of Stonewall Jackson— of whose 
stirring deeds these ponly volumes give a splendid account — it is, in a lesser 
degree, an admirable history of the Civil War. ... At the same time it tends to 
strengthen the impression, which has often been voiced before, that the Con- 
federates possessed the best strategists and the most capable commanders, and 
that Stonewall Jackson w'as the greatest of them all.’ 

AllMY AND NAVY Both brilliant and instructive. . . . The 

story is most remarkable, and we commend it to our readers. As a commentar}- 
on strategy and tactics, not Icfs than as a picture of the man and his work, 
Colonel Henderson’s book is very successful.’ 

DAILY TELEOUAPH.—^ Colonel Henderson’s “ Stonewall Jackson” is one 
of the “ Military Biographies”— they are few in number— which deserve the very 
highest praise. Nor is it possible for anyone to lay it down without sharing 
Colonel Henderson’s conviction that ils boro was not only one of the greatest 
soldiers, but also one of the tiinist characters that ever lived.’ 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, a vols. crowit 8vo. ids. 

\N\th Portrait, 24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 1 1 lustrations In the 

Text (6 Charts). 

DRAKE AHD THE TDDOR NAVI, 

WITH 

A HISTORY OF THE RISE OF ENGLAND AS A MARITIME POWER. 

By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 

‘ Wh(f8oerer commands the sea commands the trade ; whosoever commands the 
trade of the worlds commands the riches of the worlds and consequently the world 
Itself:— Walter Raleigh. 


DAILY NEWS . — ‘A valuable output from the mine of history, and a most 
welcome help to all who would understand the origin and progress of British sea- 
power.’ 

TIMES. — *Mr. Julian Corbett has stepped at once into the front rank of 
writers on naval history. His work belongs to the same order of naval literature 
as the classical volumes of Captain Mahan.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH . — ‘No one can read the two fascinating volumtis 
which Mr. Julian Corbett has compiled on this romantic theme witiiout feeling 
that Sir Francis Drake— the greatest sea captain of his age and the terror of the 
Siinnish Main — has at length found a biographer worthy of his fame.’ 

GRA PHIC . — ‘ Were Drake a character in fiction we should insist that chance 
had favoured him in tlie unlikeliest way, and that coincidenco was used in his 
case to excess. It is of this miraculous man that Mr. Corbett has written, and 
written with consummate skill. In fact, we may say that this book plai'Cs its 
author amongst the first living English historians, and this without bestowing 
exi^es.sive praise.’ 

STANDARD . — ‘ Mr. Corbett has achieved a signal success. Not only has he 
given us by far the best technical description of the Elizabethan navy, not only 
has he with infinite research reconsti acted step by step the history of those 
obscure battles which issued in the defeat of the Spanish Armada, but he has 
also rescued from unmerited reproach a glorious name, and has shown us for tlio 
first time the full grandeur of Drake's character.’ 

MORNING POST . — ‘No better example could be given of tho progress 
which the public has made in knowledge of naval afi:airs and in historical le* 
search than a comparison of Mr. Fioude’s story of this memorable week to 
Mr. Corbett’s. Fascinating as is the description of the earlier writer, and just as 
is his tribute to the valour of the J5nglish sailor, we see from Mr. Corbett that it 
was the special conditions of naval structure and professional skill which really 
determined the issue.’ 

SCOTSMAN . — ‘ In “ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” Mr. Corbett lias applied k> 
our early naval history the scientific method which was introduced by Captain 
Mahan in dealing with the end of the period, which the subject of the present 
work Degins. . . . The story of Drake’s voyages has often been told, but never so 
well or so fully as Mr. Corbett now gives it to us. . . . Mr. Corbett has treated 
the most interesting of subjects in tho manner, surely, in which all history 
should be written. It may be said with truth, what is often said of the modern 
novel, there is not a dull jiage from beginning to end,’ 


LONGMANS, GBEEN, & 00., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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A series of Portraits of Distinguished Men and Women of the 
day, reproduced from original drawings by the 
MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 

42s. net. 


A Selection from the National Portrait Gallery, 

With Biographical Notes. 

About 140 Illustrations. Crown 4to. 

•* We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great man without gaining 
something by him. He is the living light-fountain, which it is good and pleasant 
to be near. Precious and helpful as all collections of good pictures, considered 
as works of art, undoubtedly are, there is a quality exuding from a gallery of 
portraits of heroes which is even more valuable when considered as a stimulus 
In our national life. And here the fact may be emphasised that the National 
Portrait Gallery in London was established, and is maintained to exhibit 
portraits of worthies rather than worthy portraits — considered merely as works 
of art .'^ — From the Introduction. 


By T. F. DALE, M.A, (Stoneclink). 

With 5 Photogravures and 48 Full-page Plates, and 2 Maps 
of the Country hunted, showing all the principal meets and 
historic runs. Also Appendices giving the Stud Book Entries 
from the year 1791 to 1876, pedigrees of celebrated hounds, and 

a bibliography. 

I Vol. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. 

** While making the necessary researches for this book, 1 found that all 
unwittingly I was putting together a contribution to the history of the social life 
of England of the nineteenth century. Much as I have always loved the sport, 
it was not till I came to look Into the history of the Belvoir Hunt, which is In 
part the story of the rise of fox-hunting as a national sporty that 1 realised how 
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A Selection from the National Portrait Gallery. 

With Biographical Notes. 
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“ We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great man without gaining 
something by him. He is the living light>fountain, which it is good and pleasant 
to be near. Precious and helpful as all collections of good pictures, considered 
as works of art, undoubtedly are, there is a qualitv exuding from a gallery of 
portraits of heroes which is even more valuable when considered as a stimulus 
in our national life. And here the fact may be emphasised that the National 
Portrait Gallery in London was established, and is maintained to exhibit 
portraits of worthies rather than worthy portraits — considered merely as works 
of art .*' — From the Introduction. 
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By T. F. DALE, M.A. (Stoneclink). 

With 5 Photogravures and 48 Full-page Plates, and 2 Maps 
of the Country hunted, showing all the principal meets and 
historic runs. Also Appendices giving the Stud Book Entries 
from the year 1791 to 1876, pedigrees of celebrated hounds, and 

a bibliography. 

I Vol. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. 

** While making the necessary researches for this book. I found that all 
unwittingly I was putting together a contribution to the history of the social life 
of England of the nineteenth century. Much as 1 have always loved the sport, 
it was not till I came to look into the history of the Belvoir Hunt, which is in 
part the story of the rise of fox-hunting as a national sport, that I realised how 
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important a factor in our English life fox-hunting has been during the last 
hundred years. 

*' The Belvoir Hunt has been fortunate in that it has been carried on by so 
remarkable a succession of able men. During the vrhole period covered by this 
book members of the Manners family have guided the fortunes of the hunt, and 
have exercised a wide social and political influence over the hunt territory. To 
trace this influence, and to show how the welfare of the hunt was bound up with 
the life histories of the successive Dukes of Rutland, has been one of the objects 
I have set before me. 

** To the many who have so kindly hel^d me in my task my grateful 
acknowledgments are rendered. First, to the Duke and Dueness of Rutland — to 
the former for free access to the records of the hunt, and for many helpful 
suggestions made to me during my search through the Castle records, and to the 
latter for kindly sympathy with my work, and for the loan of some valuable 
books and papers.” — From the Freface. 
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By T. HORACE ROUND, M.A. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The title of this work refers to one of the most singular and important 
developments in the history of English Institutions. From its commanding 
position the City of London was, for the whole country, the model of municipal 
freedom ; but the origin and growth of its liberties have hitherto remained 
obscure. The author, who has long made them a subject of special study, has 
been enabled, by the discovery of certain documents hitherto unknown to 
historians, to complete his researches on this question, and to trace the Mayor 
and Corporation of London, in spite of their old-world and peculiarly English 
associations, to a revolution on foreign lines which established the Commune of 
London. 

But although London is the subject of the principal study in this volume, 
the other papers will be found to contain important contributions, similarly 
based on the author’s original research, to English mediaeval history. 

The other subjects dealt with in this volume range from the great feudal 
office of Marshal of England and the Constableship of Dover Castle, of which 
the early history is here explained for the first .time, to the settlement of the 
Saxons in Essex and Sussex, of which the character can still be traced in that 
** most wonderful of all palimpsests, the map of England.” 


Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. 

By THOMAS ALFRED SPALDING. 

(Author of ** Elizabethan Demonology^'" "Federation and Empire," etc.) 

Demy 8vo, 15s. 

Richard Badiley was an excellent type of the old Puritan seaman who 
helped to build up the maritine power of England. His despatches and other 
writings, from which many quotations are made, are quaint and racy. He was 
that rare product— A Puritan with humour. His life was devoted ungrudgingly 
to the service of his country, and all who love and honour the men who ms^e 
the name, of England honoured and feared utou the sea will find recorded in 
Richard Badiley’s life deeds of daring and of endurance which do not deserve to 
be forgotten: 
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‘•i ..jI'C ‘ h; ' 

By ARTHUR W. FOX, M.A. 

With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8voi i6s. 

The title of this work is derived from the fact that each of the heroes of the 
ten studies, of which it is np^e up, was a bachelor. Its intention is to throw 
some light upon the lives of these eminent bachelors, of which the author has 
made a specim study, and to which he has devoted considerable time. In several 
cases he has been able to throw fresh light imon some points in the respective 
careers of his subjects ; and in the case of Sir Henry Wotton he has been able to 
correct some serious mistakes in the works oi previous biographers. Further- 
more. he has been able to supply materials for the correct estimate of the 
character of the afore-mentioneci worthy, which will perhaps surprise some of 
his too enthusiastic admirers. 

The author has chosen his bachelors according to a rude classification, and 
made them representative of dififerent kinds of occupations or professions. The 
schoolmaster, parson, bishop, archbishop, physician, poet, traveller, courtier, 
embassador and humorist are all represented ; and though this work will not by 
any means exhaust the list of eminent bachelors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it is hoped that it will be at least fairly representative. 

The author hopes to have succeeded in presenting a fairly accurate picture 
of the times, in which each of the bachelors described lived. He has spared no 
pains to make his work correct, and he has prefixed a list of the principal 
authorities consulted, with a brief note of the value of each, to facilitate further 
study on the part of his readers if they desire. 


Being Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic 
Literature in illustration of the Reigns of English Monarchs from 
the Conquest, with an Introduction by G. Laurence Gommk. 

With numerous Illustrations by H. S. Banks. 

Crown 8vo, gilt extra, gilt top, 6s» 

This is a companion volume to •* The Queen’s Story Book,” published in 
1897, and “iThe King's Story Book,” publishcSd last year. Of this later volume 
the Pall Mall Gazette said : — 

•' Mr. G. Laurence Gomme has edited as a supplement to ' The King's 
Story Book * of last year another excellent budget of stories. The stories 
are as good as the arrangement is ingenious, and the arrangement is a 
pageant of historic romance which it would be dlfificuU to equal except in 
Mr. Gomme’s own previous volume.” 

•• The Prince’s Story Book ” will be found fully as entertaining as its two 
predecessors. 


In la Volumes. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
Limited to 750 Copies. 

Mr. W. E. Henley has written a Critical Essay for this Edition. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. have the pleasure to 
announce that they are about to publish a library edition of the 
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Works of Tobias Smollett, in 12 vols., demy 8vo. Limited to 
750 copies for England and America. 

Each volume will contain an Engraved Frontispiece. 

The published price will be 7s. 6d. net per volume and sets 
only will be sold. 

Roderick Random (in 2 vols.) Count Fathom (in 2 vols.) 
Humphry Clinker (in 2 vols.) Sir Launcelot Greaves (in i vol.) 

Peregrine Pickle (in 3 vols.) History of an Atom (in i vol.) 

Miscellanies (in i vol.) 

This edition is uniform in size and general appearance with Constable's 
Edition of Fielding published last year, which the Publisher's Circular described 
as at once the handsomest and handiest we have of the writings of a man 
whom many competent judges regard as the first of English novelists.” 



By R. NISBET BAIN. 

(Author of **The Pupils of Peter the Great'*) 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

This is a new work on Russian History, by Mr. Nisbet Bain, supplementary 
to though independent of that author’s "Pupils of Peter the Great.” The work 
covers the period 1741-1762. deals with the epoch-making but little known reign 
of the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna. 

In these pages the Seven Years War will, for the first time, be treated from 
the Russian standpoint, and the volume will abound with new details from 
numerous hitherto unused original sources relating to the diplomatic history of 
Europe during that period. A special feature of the book will be its description 
of the bizarre and splendid Court of Elizabeth, and " the beginnings,” so to 
speak, of Catherine II. 


An account of the Singapore Convict Jail. 
By MAJOR J. F. A. McNAIR. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 




By SARAH WILSON. 

With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alex. Ansted. 

Crown 8vo, gilt extra, 6s. 

The task Miss Mitford undertook, so engagingly, for our villages and 
country lanes, and Richard Jefferies accomplished so masterfully for our fields 
and forests, is here attempted for a diffusion of an appreciation of the charm, 
beauty, and significance of our ancient churches. Setting aside the question 
whether any fragments of our most ancient ecclesiastical edifices may be 
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attributed to the Britons, the writer looks across the land and past the centuries 
to the days of the Saxon missionaries, and points out many instances In which 
portions of the buildings reared in their time are still standing. The works of 
the Normas and Plantagenets, and in their turn of Tudor and Stuart times, are 
examined in succession, not minutely, but in a general manner intended to show 
their interest and value as part of the national life. The workmen who reared 
them, the congregations who worshipped in them, the gradual growth of richness 
and artistry in the architecture with its supersedure by classic models, the 
accumulations of personal as well as of public memorials, and of objects that 
have become curiosities on account of the rarity of their continuance, are also 
touched upon. Nearly two hundred illustrations of features in churches, great 
and small, in our pleasant villages and busy towns, from the picturesque lych- 
gates at the entrance of some of their church-yards to the vanes on the apices of 
some of their tall spires, give reality to the impression brought to mind of the 
extent of our national riches in this department of our possessions. The work 
is not intended for those already well-acquainted with the subject, but rather as 
a means of awakening personal and local interest in these ancient structures with 
a view to their recognition and enjoyment ; and as a contribution ready to put 
into the hands of enquirers to whom the fascinating subject is new. 


By T. F. DALE. 

(Author of **Tht Belvoir Hunt*') 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Profusely Illustrated. Vol. II,, completing the Work. 
Imp. 4to., £2 I2S. 6d. net. 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
(Author ef *• DanU's Ten Heavens") 
Demy 8vo. 


^ A Child’s Song-Book. 

Music by Arthur Somervell, 
Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke, 


Crown 

The Songs are : — 

Lightly Row (from Songs for 
the Nursery). 

Do You Love Your Father. 
The Cowslip. 

Little Things. 

The Black Dog. 


4to, 5s. 

Thank you, Pretty Cow. 
The Cat’s Song. 

My Soldiers. 

Only One. 

Jesus, Tender Shepherd. 
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By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (» Uncle Remus.’’) 
Numerous Illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Jfi'-. ■•v;.' T'.: .'liti!. 

A New Novel. 

By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 

(Author of ** The Story of an U7ttold Love ”) 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A New Novel. 

By MARY JOHNSTON. 

(Author of *• The Old Dominion.") 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By F. WARRE CORNISH. 


By Dr. C. W. DOYLE. 

Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This collection of stories, though written by an Englishman, was first 
published in America, and instantly won enthusiastic praise from the critics, as 
the following extract from Literature (New York) shows : — 

“'The Taming of the Jungle’ is one of the most striking books of 
Indian life that we have seen since Mr. Kipling produced his ' Plain Tales 
from the Hills,’ and it does not suffer by comparison with the work that 
made Mr. Kipling famous. Indeed, if Dr. Doyle had been first in the field, 
we venture to think that Mr. Kipling’s work would have been adjudged less 
good than this later effort.” 

i r . ; s ( 1- . \ ^ ^ 

By M. BIDDER. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

New Edition, with an Introduction by Maurice Hewlett. 
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By FIONA MACLEOD. 

Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*' We gratefully welcome in * The Dominion of Dreams ' a refuge and release 
from the tyranny of actualities, the squalor of slums, the cant of the kailyard, 
the clash of the property rapier. . . . The style throughout is happily 

attuned to the argument, and where Miss McLeod has essayed the task of 
* redreaming the old dreams,' — i.e., rewriting tales from the old sagas — she has 
done so with much the same artistic sympathy as marks Brahms’ settings of 
Hungarian melodies.” — Spectator. 


By BRAM STOKER. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

'* The reader hurries on breathless from the first page to the last, afraid to 
miss a single word.” — Daily Telegraph. 

" Unquestionably a striking example of imaginative Morning Post. 

** Unmistakable literary power.'*— Daily Mail. 

"The most daring venture into the supernatural I have ever come across.” 
— Truth. 

" One of the best things in the supernatural line that we have been lucky 
enough to hit upon.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 65. 

"A masterpiece of romance” "We have had of late an abundance of 
romances, but none better than this The heroine is adorable. , , The 

whole book is a masterpiece.” — The British Weekly. 


EDITED BY 

KATE M. WARREN. 

Books IV. and VI., completing the Work. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, net per vol. Cloth, gilt, with Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


An indispensable Manual for Housekeepers. 
By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6di 
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Centenary Edition. A complete uniform edition of the Stories ot 

Samuel Lover. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. T. O’Donoghue. 
Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

V0I.4. LEGENDS & STORIES of IRELAND (First Series). 
„ 5. LEGENDS & STORIES of IRELAND (Second Series). 
„ 6. FURTHER STORIES of IRELAND. 

The last volume includes Stories which have never been 
previously collected. Completing the issue. 


With many Illustrations and two Coloured Plates. 

By H. H. CUNYNGHAME, F.R.S. 

Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

When I commenced the practice of enamelling I found it so difficult to get 
information, especially as to the making of enamels, that I determined to put 
such information as I could obtain within reach of all our workmen. It is to 
them this book is addressed, for them it is intended, though I hope that some of 
our artistically-minded amateurs may be induced to benefit by it. 

With regard to that part of the book which deals with the manner of 
making enamels, much that I am publishing is of the nature of a trade secret. 
But no confidences have been violated. I met with such uniform refusal on the 
part of manufacturers in England and France to give me any information, that I 
had to work it out for myself . — From the Preface, 


By DUGALD CLERK and WORBY BEAUMONT. 
Fully Illustrated. 


By VIVIAN B. LEWES. 
Fully Illustrated. 


Poetry. 

I'f ! k V ci By ROBERT WILSON. Crown 8vo, 5s 
By ’DAVID QRAHAM. Crowp 8vo, 5s. net 

A Poem. By GEORGE BIDDER. 

Foolscap 8vo, paper cover, is. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5s. 
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Lm v< lotccdm Btitannu tu 

“The TIMES” Library. 

In the course of some thirty-five thousand consecutive issues, “The 'fimes 
has, day by day, presented to its readers a complete liistory of llie 
lufndred-aiid-twclve years. In another form it has, by the [uiblicatinn oi 
its leprint of the “ Encyclopiedia Britannica ” (Ninth Edition), broii/'ht within 
the reach of the larger public a systematized account of the artistic, scientilic, 
and industrial developments of civilisation. '‘The Times Allas,” and “ 'Hie 
Times Gazetteer” supplied geographical and statistical information in Inllti 
detail than can be conveniently attained by a work of general referem f ; and 
an adequate dictionary of the English language seemed to be the only book 
needed in order to fulfil the project of a complete library of reference which 
should be worthy of “The Times.” 

In supplying this need, the complex requirements of the modem 
“general reader” had to be carefully considered. A dictionary of pnreb 
academic tone, restricted to literary English W'ords, would liave been almost 
useless as a w^ork of general reference. The “ mandarin dialect ” of the poi'ts 
has been submerged by the flood of less delicately fashioned technicalitieB, 




“ 1 he l imes” Lwi^iy. 


which the swirl of modern life forces upon every class of readers. Pr6- 
cesses aad appliances which, ten years ago, were mysteries of the labora- 
tory or the model room, have be- 

come matters of commonplace cog- 
nizance ; and “ scientilic Volapuk,” THE BARGAIN, 

as a reviewer neatly called it the ^ 

otlier clay, has becdine an integral CENTURY 

part of the language. However cum- DICTIONARY known to the public 

brous and unci)uth these technical without loss of time, "The Times" 

terms may be, they force their way offe^ » limited edition at a reduction of 

into the columns of newspapers, 45 per cent, from the publishers’ price. 

s' ee^r' CENTURY DICTIONARY may 

“1 ' 1 , , , f , paid for in monthly instalments of 

I he old school of lex.cogra- 

pliers were repelled not only by delivered as 

the barbarous stiucture of “me- soon as the first of these payments has 

chaiiicaP’ words, but also by the made. 

double difliculty of collecting and 

defining them. Dr. Johnson’s con- 
fession that he shirked so formidable a task is worth reading : 


Part of the Article ; 


“Lace,” fioin Tlw Century Dictiomiiy. 


* * * may bo needle mado nr bobbin-made, upon abohbm - 5 
I lace ground ; espcciallj', a Bruabol-i lace of this kind tbo ) 
I most Commonly TriHiU; and. tlie miisfi importauh of all ibe c 
I BmsselH buow. -App'iqufe lace. Same as a}>}ilu'ntuni~i 

I /atr.— Argentan lace, • ' 

needle- poinr. lace usua ly 
' considered as indi-itin- 
guiibable from Alcnson 
lace, but often bolder anti 
larger in patUTii, with 
I the solid purls or toilc 
I tlatterand more compact. 

I It 18 alsod’Stingiiidied in 
'some cabo^ by agionnl 
of hexaponally ananged 
brides.— Arras lace, !«■ 

white bobl>iu-Uco made 
I at Arras iu France, very 
I strong, and inoxpen.sivo 
I because of the bimplicuv 
I ot the pattern, 'll o groin <1 
' is that known as li'-le 
' ground.- Aurlllac lace, 

' a bobbiii-hiee mane al An- 
[ nllae.depiiruiieiitof (’an- 
, till, Kianee. It was oriui- 
, nally a cl>o woven solid 
» luee, having much toile, 

I a‘id roM’inbling the gui- 
» pure of lionoa and Fian- 
• ders ; later it resembled 
[ point d’AnglPterrc - Au- 
[ vergne lace, laeo umtie 

inAuvtrgte. It is most . . , 

, commonly pure b' bliin- Atgcnlaii Lacc, 5 

I lace, hut (d' many d ITerent makes and patterns, as nearly 5 
fall cc’ebiated laces are imitated in thus region.— Ave ) 
1 Maria lace, narrow laeo used for edging. See D.e]ip(‘ 5 
' /ffce,- Baby lace, » narrow lace used for edging, espe j 
[ ciallv that made in Ibi' kirghamslnro and Bedto'dshirn, v 
Kngland, in very sin plo | aitorn'*. Basket-lacef . a lae ) 
[ aonnotied m invcnfonos of probahly a hi aid or + * ? 


“ That many terms both of art and 
“ manufactuic arc omiltcd must be fiankly 
“acknowlcd^^cd, but for this defect I may 
“ boldly allej.t:e that it was unavoidable. I 
“could not visit lavcins to learn the miser’s 
“lanj^uage, or take a voyaj^e to perfect my 
“ .skill in the dialect of navijjatifni, nor visit 
“wai chouse of meuli.mts and shops of 
“artihcers to ;.,Mm the namc-> of ware'', 
“tools, and operations of which no nicii- 
“ tion is found in books. What favoiiiahle 
“accident or easy enciuiiy bioiijfht williin 
“my reach h.is not been ne.cilcUed , but it 
“had been a hopeless labour to glean up 
“words by courting living infoi mation and 
“contesting with the sulleimcss of one, 
“and the roughness of anolliei.” 

The Cknifry Diciioxaky, 
which ‘‘ Tlic Times” now offers, is, 
in itstieatmcnt of technie.il terms, 
as in other respects, a thorough 
comprehensive work, d'he 7,000 
pages wliich make np its eight 
snmptuons volnnics contain full 
encyclopaedic dchnilions of all the 
scientilic and industrial words in 
the language, even those of most 
recent origin. It is the first 
adequate dictionary of the English 
language, because it is the first 
dictionary in which tlie whole body 


of English worcb, past .'iiid present, can be found. As against the 40,000 words 
listed by Dr. Johnson, the Cen toky Dictionary catalogues 275,000 words 


iiiv vwicury uicrionary* 



arid word-compounds. It presents 500,000 distinct definitions, 800,000 
quotations, and 7,600 illustrations. It gives every form of spelling, and 
. ^ cry variety of nsajje u^ether old or 

new, obsolete or academe, technical or “Discobolus," in 77, <• tV«/»;v 7);. he, arr, 
colloquial ; llic Knglisli ot America, Aiis- 
tialia, India and South Africa, as well as of ; 
llic' Ihitish Islands; words, too, belonging ? 

In the local dialects ol all parts of England : 5 
all words that ha\e f(3nnd their way into 5 
any form of English speech. ? 

As a word-book, a history of English, I 
and a guide to the choice of English i 
words, the Cextckv Dictioxaky is an I 
admirable complement to the other i 
works of reference offered by “The < 

'rimes.” Its value to possessors of the < 

“ Encyclopredia Britamiica ” maybe indi- j 
cated by the mere statement of one < 
astonishing fact. The “ Encyclopicdia j 
Hritannicci ” was one of the many books \ 
which were searched by the staff of the \ 

Ckn'J'UKY L)icti()N7\ry, and they found in s 
its volumes no less than ten ihoiisand I 

English wonts wJinli no existini^ diction- 5 , 

aiy defined. 'Iliis means that until the 

Cenpuey Dictionaky was published, the reader of the ” hhu'yclojxedia 
Hritaiinica ” encountered, on almost every second page of that work, a word 
which he might puzzle over all day, unaided by the dictionanes tiom which 
^ , * 1 . A *• I had every right to expect succour. 

1 11 ustratio.i from the Article: ' ^ r t 

“Loris,” it. 7V/C L\'i,/,in’ Ihctwmuy. What is true of the " Icnc>clo|i.crlia 

Britamiica ” is true ol ttthei w oiks, and 
S of the most recent pnbhcalions it is 
i particularly true. 

I whic^h iiiaN^ lmn 

i material. 

S eiidi r L 4is (i-i)WT //i 1. ^ 

tempted fully to define all the words in the language. To “deliiie” mean ., 
etymologically, to “ mark the limits of a thing, to get to the very end (»f the 
matter. Like its cousins “ fine,” “ finish,” and “ final,” the veib suggests llie 


1 11 ustratio.i from the Article: 

‘Loris,” in The Ceiiiiirv Dtctionan. 



‘‘The Times*' Library. 


Illustration from the Article : 

^^Italian Architecture,” ThcCcnturyDidionaiy. 



THERE IS NO TIME TO 
BE LOST. 

^ 

The special terms offered by^^Thc 
Times" will be withdrawn as soon as 
the limited edition has Pcen exhausted. 
People who delay will soon find that 
the present prices have been increased. 


most exact and complete perform- 
ance of a task. A woid is not fully 
defined until the frontiers which 
separate it from cii'cumjacent 
words have been surx'cyed and 
settled ; and the writiuj.^ of a 
definition may involve a know- 
ledge of ajiy one of the aits and 
sciences. There is prribably no one 
man in the world who knows the 
meaning of every word in even the first hundred pages of theCRNTi RV Dictionary. 

The familiar and simple words, too, demand elaborate explanations 
because, although they stand for objects we see every day, we are almost 
all of us ill-informed regarding the stiiicture and use of these objects. A man 
may suppose that he has no use for an elaborate dictionary because he does, 
not want to understand unusual words, or 
rare meanings of usual words, but if he 
adopts this point of view he is assuming 
that he knows all thcie is to know about 
ordin.'iry terms. Yet many of the com- 
monest designate complicated machines 
and intricate industrial processes. Accumu- 
lating the various operations which are all 
a part of the task of defining words, one 
sofin begins to wonder not that the Ckntuky 
DicrioNARY is so large, but that it is not 
larger ; to be amazed not becausj five 
hundred specialists were employed in 
making the book, but that only five hundred 
men could know so much among them. 

It was impossible for the specialists 
who collaborated upon the Century Dic- 
tionary to make their definitions satisfac- 
tory without m some measure departing 


Illustration from the Article. 

” Phyllorhininae,” 

ill Tin’ Ceil liny DilIioiuuy. 



The Cen4/ury Dictionary. 


\om tlic iraditioiio of the old- 
fasliioncd lexicographers, and en- 
tering the held which had been 
occupied by the encyclopredias. 5 

A full dehnition of such a ) 
word as “ brain,” or “ ship,” or i , 
“ electricity,” is, inevitably, a con- ? 
densed cncyclopcedic article, and i 
by lorce of its thoroughness as a 5 
lexicon, the Centcky Dictionary $ 
became more than a mere word- 5 
book, occupying the place of a fact- j 
l)ook as well. J 

Regarded as a fact-book, its i 
method of presenting facts is, how- I 
e\er, altogether unlike the plan I 
jmrsued in an encyclopaedia. It is ? 
an invaluable companion and com- < 
plement to the “ Encyclopedia \ 
Britanmca,” as a fact-book as well s 
as a \\ ord-book. There is no rivalry 5 
between the two works, for each 5 
has its distinct lield of usefulness. J 
The Encyclopicdia contains 16,400 I 
articles. The Dictionary contains L 
500,000 articles. Each article in 

Part of tile Article : 

“Order,” m Ccnlmy Du tionary. 


D * ♦ Order of St. Michael, a French order luhtituted 

i liv I/Oiii-iXl lulibH, arKlinodifledbylloiirylll.andLou'B 
XIV Since 18:i0 it has n('t been couferrod. Tbo badKC is 
■a cro^s 1 1 poii ts with Heurs-do-lis between the aims, 
j and m the central inedallion a e (T the Archangel Mi- 
^ chael trainplingon tlie 
# tlragon. The nblion 
f IS black. Order of 
{St. Michael and St. 

5 Oeorge, a llntish or- . 

{ (ler instituted in IHIH, u M 

5 oiiginally tor natives 1 
5 of the Jo'ruanand Mai- 
} tese islanda and for 
? other British giibjocts 
? lu the Mediterranean. 

f It hrtft since been V r ^ 

5 Order of St. Patrick. 

s u Holder of knighi hood 

1 iimlituted by Geort^o 

Sin. of England in S S 

S 178'J. It coiiBista ot 

) the sovereign, the 

f lord lieutenant of lie- 

{ land, and tweriiy-two 

5 knights. — Order of 

\ Sts. Cosmo and Da- 

> mian, a re igi ous or- V 

i m Palestine in the 

f irjiadle ages, especial- st. ocoi^e, 

f ly charged with the 

/ care ot pilgnins. - Order of St. Stanislaus, a Polish order 
r datingfrorn 1766 , and miopted by theczarsof RuBPia — Or- 

{ der of the Annunciation, See numivctation.— Order of < 
( the Bear. See /ir.o ^ Order of the Black Eagle. * * * 


Illustration from the Article : 

‘ Mosaic,” iu The Ccnlurv Duhonaiy. 



Tlct.iil tot .irsc Ilf Ihe RiHillca uf loutlki, iicji Vihm , 
i:lh icnimy 


the Encyclopedia deals witli in.Jpo 
of human knowledge. E.ich article 
in the Dictionary deals with 
.'voo.Vdo same mass, vSavc fm' 

the fact that prtiper names— persons 
and places — are not discussi'tl in the 
Dietionary, the aggregate result is 
identical. Hut in the ICncyelop.edia 
facts are arranged lor one purpose, 
in the Dictionary for anotlier. 
When you desire td read an account 
of any branch of knowledge as a 
whole, the Eneyelopmdia Hritan- 
nica” is the best of all books t(M‘ 
that purpose. When you waul to 
refer to a brief exposition ot any 
one item of that Inanch of know- 
ledge, the Ckxtcrv Dictionarv is 
the best of all books for that pm pose. 

Such an article as “Agricnllm e,” 
in the “ Encyelop;edia Hritanniea, ’ 
covers the historical, seientifie and 
practical aspects of a most interest 
ing and important subject. A man 


e limes - Mnrary. 


“Mummy,” in Ihc Ccnimy Didiouary. 


5 * * ♦ as buHs, apoa, ibisos, crof > iics, finb, etc. Thp pro- 
^ ' osscF of embalming bodies \i cro \ oi> \ ari')us. The bodies 


can spend a day over it, two or three days for that in'’'^ei,' an., feel 

he has tone into the matter 

Part of the Article : ui 

“Mummy,” in Ihc Ccnimy Dutiouaiy. thoroughly. 

If, on the other hand, lie only 

\ ***'***** wants to know \vh. it “ vetches ” are, 

?**♦ as bulla, apoa, ibises, crof ) lies, fish, etc. Thp pro - 1 , i 4- u , 

^ ' osscF of embalming bodies \i cro \oi> \arious. The bodies % ne Cail llllCl Olll ilUlt Olie lillllg, 

> - m wXhaTt®" i Without losMifi tiiiic (ivcr aiiv cognate 

:;rSr»iX'’‘TL“i: ^ulijects cciH, winch l.c is lor the 
ol the rich and the prt'a' > momcMlt COllCemed, ill the CbAM'UKY 

underwent the most com- ( ' 

, plicH Id operations, and J, DlCFlONAkY. Kroill a half Columil 
- were laboriously adorn- J 

cd with \ariouH orii.i- J of type aiicl a neat woo l-ciit he can 

nu'iis The embalniers I . ,, ,, , , 1 . ,1 

extia tod the brain 5 gather all there IS to know about the 

tho onti ads through an { vetch and the vetcliliiig and llie 

MacUlcr-cckh and the he once \cteli, 

wahM?l-U'a.fdX^;l5 cl olheiMfirieultur.il topits 

i iu the same material for ? with vvllicll Vetches liaVC, tor Ills 

h ventv days. After tins / ’ 

I e.iii if MimimvofSdiT, faher tlie oorp’o was washed, f liurposc, IK) connection. 

niKam-Htsii treated with balsam •** { ^ , 

, * < Ihe Cknioky Dicjionvky has, 

******■*■* '*1 I f ’ 

is as authoritative and scliolarly a woik as the ‘‘ Lncycloptudia P>rit4iiiiiica.” 
Hut ‘‘Jhe Times” reprint of the Part of the Article : 


I eail if Mimimv of S< li T , fa h 


Part of the Article : 

“ Kncyclop:edia Britaiinica found “Jacobean,” m '/V/t Cdifmy Duhouaiy. 
eager purchasers not only because 

it was a good book, but also ( ^ 

because the conditions upon wdiich \ 
it was offered made it a wonderful \ 
bargain, a great book at a small price. S 
How does the ofior of the S 
Ci'NTUKY Dictionary conipaie with > 
the oiler of the “ Eiicvclupiedia 5 
Bntaniiica” from this point of view? J 

THE BARGAIN. 

'J\vo notable features mark the 
oifer of the Century Dict jonary : 

(/) The price, tor ihe moment, is 45 per cent, 
less than the publishers' price. 

(2) The CENTURY DICTIONARY may be paid 
for In monthly Instalments of One Oulaea 
each, and the complete volumes will be 
delivered as soon as the first of these 
payments has been made. 

The c.xplanation of these remaikahle 
conditions of sale is of inleiest. 

(i) The new’ theory of book-selling > 
is that the best way to aclvei tisc sucli a Bumiiiniiuusi,n.itiis,Eni;un(i vF()fSco1 
hook as the Century Dktionaky, is to l[ from l.hG?), or to his times ; also, in * 
sell the first few fhonsand copies of the **♦♦**♦. 



Juol'Cin Aiohitcilurp 
Bumsliill Iluusi, II,itits, P.ni'I.md 


* ^ * leaves are r 
from the bulb only, r 
wliieb MPiubs up u 5 
iciipe hem mg aj 
smgl-< Iiiige blos-V 
K)in, wiiose dee])- 5 
, I red penanth is i 
j somowliiit 2-li|j-/ 
l)ed, Its three up. / 
})or divmionH being f 
curved iijiwaiil, C 
while the thieoV 
lower aic twisted V 
about the lower 5 
juiil ol the sta- y 
mens and ►t.\lc. K > 
iH natuu in Me\i- ) 
CO, and cultivated f 
olsewhcie. f 

|J Jacobean, Ja-i 
I) cobsean Ija- j 
ko'be-aii, jnk-< 
be'aii), (f. \ ^ f 
ljh.Jarohn‘u.<f, J 
Juf (thus, Jacob, 
Jaraea : see./V/- J 
robns, yo(7r'.J]i 
l^ertaining or { 
relating to a J 

S erson named J 
acobus, Ja-]1 
cob, or James, 1' 
specifically^ to*| 
James 1., King|i 
of England, <! 

(who 1 1 

was also James 
VI. of Scotland 
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The Cent I'y Dictionary. 


.. n». vitli as lituc clr iy as possible, in 
order I hat there may be some copies of 
it in I'very town of imporlance and in 
every p.irl of London, Wlien this has 
been done, the book may be UH to speak 
for iNelf : the copy purchased by A is 
seen by ]{, who speaks of it lo C; in a 
tew weeks everybody is talkiii)^ about 
the l)o()k,aiid its merits become a matter 
of j^i ner.d comment. But to reacli A, 
and to reach without delay a thousaiul 
imilliplcis of A, is the indispensable first 
step. 

“The dimes” accomplishes it by 
selline the first few thousand copies at a 
mimmuni price', without rc<fard to im- 
mediate piofit. A, who IS the habitual 
book-buyer, recognises the adwinta^es 
of the temporary opportunity, ordeis 
the book promptly, and the problem is 
solved. 

In the case of the Encyclopi'ud .i, ' 


Part of the Article : 

“Ray,” in The Ccnltiry Dicliontuy. 

******** 

* * • Visual rays. See yimni - Cathode rays, 

a form of r<tuiai'.ou ^ene aiccl le a vaoiuiut luho, in c> n 
ncction with the tathod**, ir negative pole, when an 
electric discharge isuasged ilir ugh it. - X>rays, or Ront- 
\ Sren rays, a tbrm of ladiatu n having ci atucteristic and 
properties, I’lfcovertd by Profo aorWilhilm 
Konrad Rontgen, of Wuizburg (annonncod by him in 
December, 18'^6>. He sbowed that tl.e diKCbargo of « 
larco lluhmko ff coil through a vacuum 'ube produros u 
form i f radiation exiei nal to the latter, which has the i rt)i> 
e»ty of rauHiug va 
noiiK siibataiK cs to 
fltoiehce; of iifl'eci 
mg I ho o’dinar.v 
nhotographic plaie 
like light (though 
iisolf invisible); 
and of penetiatiiig 
opaquo bodies in 
various degrees, ac 
cording to their 
density and ridn 
tivellucki ess, i hit 
imiiTi, lead, and 
silver being iiuite 
opaipie, while alu 
n ininui, wood, and 
piper are quite 
trbrispaiont. He 
also loin (I that 
these ia\B aro not 
lefiaeti by prisms 
of CHI bon di'iil- 
phul, and that nil 
certain 




THE CENTURY BOOK CA5E, 

In Quartered Oak, Price 81s, 0d 
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“The Times” Library. 


although full warning was giVLMi that the terms first offered were temporary terms, 
more than nine thousand out of eighteen thousand purchaseis, more than half the total 
nttniher, delayed sending in their orders until after the price had been increased. 

In the ease of the Century Dictionary, the arrangements made by “ 'I'he Times " 
arc such that the prelimimiry prices, now in force, must be withdrawn before they have 
benefited so large a proportion of purchasers as were enabled to procure the Kncyclo- 
predia Britannica” at the minimum price. In other words, the preponderance of the 
number of higher-priced copies over the number of lower-priced copies will inevitably 
be much larger than in the case of the “ Kncyclopredia.” 

The reader who considers for a moment the history of the “ luicycloprcdia 
Britannica” sale can see for himself that it is to his interest to be A, rather han B or C ; 
to buy in order that others may buy, rather than to buy because otlicrs liave bought. 
The way to do this is to make immediate use of the order blank which follows. 

(2) The system of monthly payments is of great utility to those who cannot con- 
veniently draw a cheque for the total price of the Century Dictionary. The cost of 
the vvoik, under these conditions, is increased by only one shilling in the pound. 

LIMITED EDITION 

offered by 6 of 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

EIGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wid ai inches deep. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet of Specimen Pages maybe had, gratis and post free, from 
the Manager of “ The Times.” 

All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER. 

CASH PAYMBNT.-Ordeu Form Date I80i). 

The Manager, “ The time.s,” PRiNriNQ House square, London, k c. 

I enclooe £13, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Half Morocco. ( «///,^> 

1 enclose £15, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Three-quarter Levant. '7'; 

I enclose £18, full ]>avrnent tor THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Full Morocco. ( 

I also enclose 31 b. 6d. tor THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. {Strikeout if not iroiited ) 

[Si()ii((l\ .... ... .... 

ED (i [Aiii/ress] 

Please address the package to 

Tf books «re to bo dolivorod beyond London |>opf:il dmtriet, tlio ptin Inm-i ) 
snould add l\oio the nnTiio of tlio ruilway eoin]i!in\ or aimer m L(»ndon loi. 
whom delivery iH to (te nnide. lV>ond tlio London postal dislricl, carnage will f 
be III imiohnf'er s cost. I 

All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS. -Order Form. Date 

The Manager, “The 'ITmes,” Puinitng House Square, Lon'don, K c. 

I enclose One Guinea, riease send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY hound in 
Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. ] 

Three-quarter Levant, price 15 Oulneas.} Sin], e out tiro onhr.<r hnni. 

Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas. ) 

The balance of which sum I agree to pay you. or any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a 
month ; my next payment upon deli>ery of the complete 8 volume.s, and my succeeding payments on tlio 
corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments are complete 1 engage thal the volumes, 
not being my property, shall not lie disposed of by sale or otherwise. 1 lurllier agree that if owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volume.s cannot lie delivered t he return ol the 
deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 

I also enclose 318. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. (Strikeout if not want at i 

[Signed] 



* The option of making nionihly p.iyniuiitB l*! offered to residents m t lie t'nutd Kingdom only. 

Please address the package to 

If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser slionid t 

: Ad here Hie name of the railway comiiany or sliippiRg agent in Londqn to whom delivei j / 

1» to be ma de. Beyond the London postal dLstrict, carriatge will be at in irrhaBer’s awt ) 

Specimen Volumes may be examined and Orders booked at “Th^Timc^" Gillce, sli MessrsTChappoU & 
Oo.*s, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, or at Messrs. Street & Co.’s, 104, Piccadilly. 





39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
London, October 20, 1899. 

Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s 

QUARTERLY LIST. 

'T« « »a oo a»wi-' i 

AN AW UNCEMENTS. 

NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. H. LECKY. 

The Map of Life : Conduct and Charac- 
ter. By William Edward Hartpole Leckv. 8vo. 
I or. C>d. [Head)', 

IV ins ton Spencer Chnrchill. 

The River War : an Account of the 

Recovery of the Soudan. By WINSTON SPENCER 
Churchill, Author of * The Story of the Malakand Field 
Force, 1897,’ ‘Savrola: a Military and Political Romance,’ 
8 ic. Edited by Colonel F. Rhodes, D.S.O. With 35 Maps 
and 60 Illustrations from Drawings by Lieut. AN(iUS 
McNEII,. Also with Photogravure Portraits of Sir RUDOLF 
Slatin, General Rundlk, General Sir Archibald 
Hunter, Major-General Wincate, Colonel Macdonald, 
General LORD KITCHENER OF Khari'OUM, and Lord 
Cromi:r, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 36^. [ 7 ;^ a /ctc Jafs. 

IZdited by Lady Betty Balfour. 

The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian 

Administration, 1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and 
Official Papers. By Lady Betty Baleour. With 
Portrait and Map. Medium 8vo. {^Shortly. 

Mrs. Lionel Phillips. 

South African Recollections. 

By Florenle Phillips (Mrs. Lionel Phillips). With 
Illustrations from Photographs. Cr. 8vo. [Innfvwduys, 
*** In f/tjs book Mrs. Lionel Phi Hips gives a record 0/ iter recent 
experience of life in Jokatincsburg., and also her rccolleciions 0/ the ei ents 
connected with the Jameson Raid* 
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A. H. Bee sly. 

Life of Danton. 

By A. II. Beesly, Author of 'The Gracchi, Marius, and 
Sulla,* ‘Life of Sir John Franklin,* ‘Ballads, and other 
Verse,* ‘Danton, and other Verse.’ With Portraits of 
Danton, his Mother, and an Illustration of the Home of his 
family at Arcis. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

\In a few days. 

Ulick Ralph Burke. 

A History of Spain from the Earliest 

Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Ulick 
Ralph Burke, M.A. Second and Cheaper Eldition. 
Edited, with additional Notes and an Introduction, by 
Martin A. S. Hume, Eklitor of the ‘Calendar of Spanish 
Stale Papers ’ &c. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. net. [Near/y ready, 

C. B. Roylance-Kent. 

The English Radicals ; an Historical 

Sketch. By C. B. Roylance-Kent. Cr. 8vo. ys. 6d. \Rendy. 

The purpose of the hook is to trace the descent of the Radicals from 
their orippin in the early years of the reippn of George III. to the present time. 
It contains some account of the character and pwlitical opinions of the 
faifious Radicals of history, a comparison of the ftav Radicals with their 
predecessors, and some analysis and discussion of the causes which have 
hr ought about the condition of the Liberal pmrty as at present t oust Hit ted. 

Rev. S. P. H. Stafhain. 

The History of the Castle, Town, and 

Port of Dover. By the Rev. S. P. H. Statham, late 
Semitic Scholar, Oucens* College, Cambridge ; Chaplain to 
the E'orccs ; and Rector of St. Mary-in-the-Castlc. With 
4 Plates and 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. io.y. 6d. [Ready. 

NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF 
^ THREE IN NORWAY.* 

Peaks and Pines: another Norway Book. 

By J. A. Lee.S, Joint Author of ‘ Three in Norway,* and 
‘ B.C. 1887.* With 63 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready. 
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Lieut. -Col. G. F, R. Henderson. 


Stonewall Jackson and the American 

Civil War, By Lieut-Col. G. F. R. Henderson, Professor 
of Military Art and History, the Staff College. SECOND 
Edition. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal the 
Right Hon. ViscoUNT Wolseley, K.P. G.C.B. &c. &a 
Commander- in-Chief. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 42^, - [Neadf, 


‘ The Commander - in - Chief has 
written an able introduction to the 
monumental work of Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson which was published a 
year ago, and a second edition of 
which has now been called for. 
“Stonewall J ackson and the American 
Civil War ” is packed in every page 
of its two volumes with lessons alike 


for the statesman, the soldier, and 
the publicist. . . . Lord WoLSKEEV 
says that he knows “of no book 
which will add more largely to the 
; soldier’s knowledge of strategy and 
I the art of war,” and every competent 
j critic will endorse the encomium.’ 

' Daily Chkonici.i:. 


G. M. Trevelyan and Edgar Powell. 

The Peasants Rising and the Lollards : 

a Collection of Unpublished Documents, forming an 
Appendix to ‘ England in the Age of Wycliffe.’ Edited 
by Edgar Powell and G. M. Trevelyan. 8vo. Oj. net. 

\Rcady. 

Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 

A History of Greece. 

By Evelyn Arbott, M.A. LL.D. jowett Lecturer in 
Greek History at Balliol College. Part III. I'rom the 
Thirty Years’ Peace to the Fall of the Thirty at Atheii.s, 
445-403 B.C. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


Julian S. Corbett. 

Drake and the Tudor Navy. With a 

History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. By 
Julian S. Corbett. With Portrait, 24 Plates (8 Charts), 
14 Illustrations in the Text (6 Charts), and Maps. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. i 6 s. {Ready. 

A 2 
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C. Sanford Terry. 

The Life and Campaigns of Alexander 

Leslie, First Earl of Leven. By C. Sanford Terry, 
University Lecturer in History in the University of 
Aberdeen. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. i6j. 

\Ready. 

‘This volume fills a gap in the on which to arrange and examine 
history of Scotland’s national striv- the materials for forming a judgment 
ings. They who would understand of the motives and objects of the 
the spirit in which Scotland allied Covenant leaders, and the actions of 
herself with England in 1643, and the Covenant army during one of 
what were the causes that led to the the most confused and most im- 
dissolution of that alliance, will find portant periods of our national 
the truth of these points very fully history. This service Mr. Terry 
and ably presented here. The style has performed with conscientious 
is singularly clear.’ care and judgment, and he has pro- 

Glasoow Daii.y Mail. duced a solid and valuable piece of 
‘ Leslie’s life is a convenient thread historical work.’— Scotsman. 

/. //. Adeane. 

The Early Married Life of Maria 

josepha, Lady Stanley, from 1796. Edited by J. H. 
Adeane, l^ditor of ‘The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd.’ With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 

\_N early ready. 

Author of The Life of Sir Kenelin Digby! 

Chisel, Pen, and Poignard ; or, Benvenuto 

Cellini, his Times and his Contemporaries. By the Author 
of ‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘ The Life of a Prig.’ 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. \In the press, 

Walter Merries Pollock. 

J ane Austen : her Contemporaries and 

Herself. An p:ssay in Criticism. By Walter Herries 
Pollock. Crown 8vo. [/« the press. 

Rev. f. F. Hogan, D.D. 

The Life and Works of Dante Allighieri : 

being an Introduction to the Study of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, D.D. Professor 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With Portrait. 8vo. 

[/» the press. 
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NEW BOOK BY THE 
RIGHT HON. PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 

Auld Lang Syne. 

Second Series. My Indian Friends. By the Right lion. 
Professor 1 \ Max Muller. 8vo. lOi-. 6 d^ [Ready. 

‘ The book has an interest all its religion and the activity of their 
own as coming from the pen of the spiritual life lo*day.’— ScoisM \N. 
man who was the first'lo unlock for ‘Half the charm of the book lies 
Western people the vast storehouse in its clever pen-and-ink portraits of 
of Indian philosophy.* Hindu seekers after truth, and the 

Daily Chronicle. other half in its noble plea for 
‘The collected observations of a religious toleration— a plea vvhith is 
long life devoted to the service of based on the precepts of the Veda 
what is, after all, the greatest posses- no less than on the teaching of the 
sion of the English crown, it deserves Sermon on the Mount. , . . The 
the fullest appreciation of all those book throws important sidelights on 
who love the great dependency.’ the more subtle aspect of Hindu 

Daily Tft.egraph. thought, and there are passages in 
‘No one could read it without it which merit the earnest heed of 
learning much about the national all Christian workers in that vast 
character of the Indians, or being Empire, which has come in so 
particularly impressed with the wonderful a way under lb itish rule, 
vitality of their ancient principles of Lelds Mi rc urv. 

Journals and Papers of Chauncy Maples, 

late Bishop of Likoma. Edited by his SiSTKR. With 
Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo. \Nearly ready. 

Samuel Butler. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

Reconsidered, and in part Rearranged, with Introductory 
Chapters and a Reprint of the Original 1609 Edition, by 
Samuel Butler, Author of ‘ Erewhon,’ ‘ Life and Habit,’ 

‘ The Authoress of the Odyssey,’ ‘ Life and Letters of 
Dr. Samuel Butler,’ &c. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

Reginald Rankin, B.A. 

Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. 

Done into English Verse by REGINALD Rankin, B.A. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Bhinegold 

and Valkyrie. [/« the press. 

WT'a'^ Shaw"' ' 

The Church under the Commonwealth. 

By W. A. Shaw. 2 vols. 8vo, [In the press. 
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H. Rider Haggard. 

A Farmer’s Year : being his Common- 

place Book for 1898. By H. Rider Haggard. With 
36 Illustrations by G. ^Leon Little and 3 Others. 
Crown 8vo. 7^*. net, {keacfy. 

An edition^ limited to One Hundred copies is also issued on Large 
Paper with 10 Photogravures and 26 Half-tone Illustrations^ price 36^. net, 

‘ These charming leaves have agricultural crisis of the last decade 
fluttered readily enough from the of the nineteenth century. . . • 
hand of Mr. Rider HAiiOARD. It Taken in its entirety the work is 
is not altogether a cheerful story both fascinating and instructive, and 
that the author has to tell; never- we hope it may be widely read, 
theless, he claims that it depicts That the volume is plentifully inter- 
faithfully, if incidentally, the decrepit spersed with anecdotes is no more 
and even dangerous state of the than would be expected from Mr. 
farming and attendant industries in Haggard.’ — Times. 

Eastern England during the great ' 

Edited by P. Andersott Graham. 

Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess. 

Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by Himself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief History of Blindfold 
Chess, by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With Portrait 8vo. 

{Nearly ready. 

This book will contain about c^oo games ^ representing not only Mr, 
lUackburnds match and tournament contests., but those wonderful exhibitions 
of blindfold atid simultaneous play wherein he is unrivalled^ and ?nany 
specimens of that end-play of which he is one of the greatest masters, 

NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 

Texts Explained; or, Helps to Under- 
stand the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
F.R.S. Dean of Canterbury, and Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet to the Queen. Crown 8vo. 6 s. [Reoify, 

Marriage Addresses. 

By the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Truro, the 
Dean of Rochester, the Dean of Norwich, Canon 
Newbolt, Canon Body, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
Oswald Pryor Wardell-Yerburgh, M.A. Rector of 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone. [In thepress. 
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tTbe ©yforb librari? of practical tCbcolog^. 

Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s ; and the Rev. F. E. Brightman, 
M.A. Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 

TIVO NEW VOLUMES, 

Confirmation. ' The Prayer Book. 

By the Right Rev. A. C. A. By the Rev. LEIGHTON 

Hall, D.D. Bishop of PULLAN, M.A. Fellow of 

Vermont. St. John’s College, Oxford. 

[7« the press. [/« the press, 

IV, Williamson, 

The Great Law: a Study of Religious 

Origins and of the Unity underlying them. By W, 
Williamson. 8vo. 14 s. [Ready, 

* The investigation is learned, and j festivals corresponding with the 
takes one over the ground of the j winter and summer solstices. The 
sun myths, and of correspondence | result is to explain all religious 
so suggestive as the occurrence in j ceremonies as the surviving symbols 
all sorts of religious systems of! of past beliefs.’- -Scotsman. 

I^ev. Charles H. Brent, 

With God in the World. 

By the Rev. Charles H. Brent, St. Stephen’s Church, 
Boston, U.S. Fcp. 8vo. \In a few days. 

Rev, Herbert H. Gowen, F.R.GS. 

Church Work in British Columbia : 

being a Memoir of the Episcopate of Acton Windeyer 
Sillitoe, D.D. D.C.L. First Bishop of New Westminster. 
By the Rev. Herbert H. Gowen, F.R.G.S. With 
2 Portraits and i6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5 j. [Ready, 


Author of ‘ Nicholas Ferrari 

Undercurrents of Church Life in the 

Eighteenth Century. By the Author of ‘ Nicholas P'errar’ 
and ‘ The Life and Times of John Kettlewell.’ Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. Hon. Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, [/« the press. 
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NEW BOOK BY DEAN LUCKOCK. 

The Characteristic Features of each 

Gospel. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. Dean 
of Lichfield, Crown 8 vo. [In the press. 

The Rev. IF. Lowric. 

The Doctrine of Saint John: an Essay 

in Biblical Theology. By Walter Lowrie, M.A. Mission 
Priest in the City Mission, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo. 

[/;/ a few days. 

Rev. C. H. Robin son, M.A. 

Studies on the Character of Christ, 

By the Rev. C. H. RouiNSON, M.A. Canon Missioner of 
Ripon ; Reader in Hausa in the University of Cambridge. 

[Nearly ready. 

Rev. P’’. S. S. Coles, M.A. 

Meditations on Isaiah for Advent. 

By the Rev. V. S. S. COLES, M.A. Principal of the Pusey 
House, Oxford. i6mo. [/;/ the press, 

Thomas B. Strong, B.D. 

The Doctrine of the Real Presence. 

By Thomas B Strong, B.l). Student of Christ Church; 
Author of “ Christian ICthics : being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1895." [In the press. 

Rev. P^erney Lovett Johnstone, M.A. 

Sonship: Six Lenten Addresses. 

By the Rev. Verney Lovett JOHNSTONE, M.A. late 
Assistant Curate of Ilfracombe, and sometime Post-master 
of Merton College, Oxford. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. V. S. S. Coles, M.A. Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 2s, [Ready, 

Rev. IF. J. Sparrow Simpson, M.A. 

The Claims of Jesus Christ: Lent 

Lectures. By the Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, M.A, 
Vicar of St, Mark’s, Regent’s Park. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 
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NEW EDITION OF COATS’ MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY. 

A Manual of Pathology. 

By the late Joseph Coats, M.D. Professor of Pathology 
in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edit ion. Edited 
by Lewis R. Sutherland, M.B. Professor of Pathology, 
University of St. Andrew.s. With Illustration.s. 

[/» i/ic press. 

A considerable f>07'fion of the 7vork of rcvisal necessary in the 
prepay atio7i of a Fourth Edition of the above iext-book had been alh'ady 
accomplished by the Author^ Professor foseph Coats^ in the four montIn 
m mediately preceding his death. It is in refonse to his expressed loish that 
the editorial duties have been a waned by 1)?\ Leiuis R. Sutherland. It n 
expected that the loorh will be ready for publication during the autumn. 


T. Pickering Pick. 

Surgery : a Treatise for Students and 

Practitioners. By T. Pickering Pick, Consulting Surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital ; Senior Surgeon to the Victoria 
Hospital for Children ; II.M. Inspector of Anatomy in 
England and Wales. With 440 Illustrations. Medium 

8 VO. 25y. [RcfrSj'. 

*,* T/iis book is ike subs/aiuv of the I.a tures on Sur^iiry iohi,h the 
Author delivered at St. Georgds Hospital for ffteen ytan^ modijod.^ of 
course.^ front time to time in aaoi'dame with the advamci made in the 
Sdemc and Art of Stagery. The book may be regarded as the outcome of 
the experience of a Hospital Surgeon and Teaehcr for nearly tlih ty yi at s. 
It has been written mainly for Students; but it is hoped that Practitiom i\\ 
will find it a useful work of 7'eference ; not too bully, but containing a 
concise and practical account of the causes of Surgical Injuries and DLseases, 
the signs by which they may be recognised, and the appropriate treatment to 
be adopted for their cure. 


IV. mason, B.Sc. 

A Text-Book of Physics. 

By W. Watson, B.Sc. Assistant I’rofessor in Physics in 
the Royal College of Science, London ; Assi.stant h 2 xamincr 
in Physics, Science and Art Department. For use in 
Technical Schools, Advanced Science and Art Classes, 
Engineering Schools, Universities, &c. &c. With 5O.1 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. los, 6 d. [Ready. 
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Dr. Oskar Emil Meyer, 

The Kinetic Theory of Gases. Ele- 
mentary Treatise, with Mathematical Appendices. By 
Dr. Oskar Emil Meyer, Professor of Physics at the 
University of Breslau. Second Revised Edition. Trans^ 
lated by Robert E. Baynes, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Dr. Lee’s Reader in Physics. 8vo. 

[In the press. 


IVilliain Ripper. 

Steam Engine Theory and Practice. 

By William Ripper, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers ; Member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers ; Professor of Engineering in the University 
College of Sheffield. With numerous Illustrations. 

[Nearly ready. 


Lothar Meyer, 

Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry. 

By Lothar Meyer, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Tubingen. Translated by P. PHILLIPS 
Bedson, M.A. (Dun.), D.Sc. (Lond. et Dun.), B.Sc. (Vic.), 
P'.I.C. F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry in the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and W. 
Carleton Williams, B.Sc. F.I.C. F.C.S. Professor of 
Chemistry in the University College, Sheffield. With a 
Preface by the Author. Second Edition. 8vo. pr. [Ready. 


PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

A Practical Introduction to the Study 

of Botany : Flowering Plants. By J. Bretland Farmer, 
M.A. Professor of Botany in the Royal College of Science, 
London ; formerly P'ellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With I2I Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Ready. 
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William Morris, 

Arts and Crafts Essays by Members of 

the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. With a Preface 
by William Morris. New Impression. Crown 8vo. 
2 s. 6 d. net [Ready. 

the Revival oj Design and Handier aft,^ with Notes on 
the Work of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, WALTER Crane. — 
Textiles, William Morris. — Of Decorative Painting and Design, 
Walter Crane.— 0/ Wall Papers, Walter Crane.— Cx, T, 
Robinson. — Metal Work, W. A. S. Benson. — Stojic and Wood Carving, 
Somers Clarke.— Stephen Webb.— Somers 
Clarke.— Glass, Somers Clarke.— William Morris 
and Emery "N k\.Y.YJ^,-‘Bookhinding, T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. -0/ 
Mural Painting, F. Madox Brown.— ( y Sgraffito Work, Heywood 
Sumner.— 0/ Stucco and Gesso, G. T. Robinson.- Of Cast Iron, W. R. 
Lethaby,— C y* Dyeing as an Art, William Morris.— Embroidery, 
May Morris.— (?/ Lace, Alan S. Cole.— 6)/ Book Illustration and 
Book Decoration, Reginald Blomfield.— ^ Designs and Working 
Draivings, Lewis F. Dksi,— Furniture and the Room, Edward S. 
Prior.— ly the Room and Furniture, Halsey Ricardo.— TV/e? English 
Tradition, Reginald VihomiZhX>,--Carpenierd Furniture, W. R. 
Lethaby. — (y Decorated Furniture, J. H. Pollen. — C/ Caning, 
Stephen Webb.— and Inlaid Wood’Wo?± T. G. Jackson.-- 
Woods and other Materials, Stephen 'SREm,— Of Modern Embroidery, 
Mary E. Turner. — C?/ Materials, May Morris. — May 

Stitches and Mechanism, Alan S. Design, John 1). 

Sedding.— 0;^ Designing for the Art of Embroidery, Selwyn Imacje. 

Some Hints on Pattern- Designing : a 

Lecture delivered by WILLIAM Morris at the Working 
Men’s College, London, on December lo, i88i. 8vo. 
2 s. ()d. net. [Ready. 


John Calder. 

Accident in Factories: its Distribution, 

Causation, Compensation, and Prevention. Being an 
Account of Manufacturing Industry and Accident. A 
Practical Guide to the Law and to the Safe-Guarding, 
Safe-Workmg,and Safe-Construction of Factory Machinery, 
Plant, and Premises. By John Calder, Whitworth 
Scholar, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Factories for the 
North of Scotland. With 20 Tables and 124 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. [In the press. 
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Chola! 

A New Divinity, and other Stories of 

Hindu Life. By * ClIOLA.* Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. [Ready. 

‘ They are all short stories of life ing race in those parts, are mr inly 
in Southern India, which, while they I devoted to a study of the native 
illustrate to a slight extent the * character and to the effect upon it 
inanneis and customs of the govern- i of the Indian superstitions.’ 

I Scotsman. 

E. G2. Somerville and Martin Ross. 

Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. 

Hy E. G{. SOMCRMLLE and Martin Ros.s, Authors of 
‘ The Real Charlotte,’ ‘ An Irish Cousin,’ ‘ The Silver Fox,’ 
&c. &c. With Illustrations by E. GZ. Somerville. 
Crown 8 VO. [/« a few days. 

M, E. Francis, 

Yeoman Fleetwood. 

By M. E. Frances, Author of ' In a North-country Village’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. [/« the press. 

MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

The Red Book of Animal Stories. 

IZdited by Andrew Land.. With 65 Illustrations by 
JI. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. 6j. \Rcady. 

Florence and Bertha Upton. 

The Golliwogg in War. 

Pictures in Colour *y Florence Upton. Verses by 
Bertha Uri ON. Oblong 4to. 6f, \Ready. 

Edited by G. A. Henty. 

Yule-Tide Yarns. 

Edited by G. A. IlENTY. With 45 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6r. {Ready. 

Conti NTS.- ChdUau and Ship. G. A. Adventures of a 

Night. John Ulounwi ie-Burion. — An Outlaw's Fortunes. W. C 
Whistllr.—'^ Flight Jrom Justnel Lieut.-Col. PiRCV Grovls.— 
Fongitude Ten Degrees. Roberi Llighion.— So/dleds Vow. David 

Ker y« Luch’s iVay . Fred Whishaw.— Kay .' Harry 

COLUNGWOOD.--‘//«r/ Ram,' the Daeoit. E. F. POLLARD.— ^4 Jungle 
Drama. Georgl Manvilll Flnn. 



Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Works recently published, n 

WORKS RECENTLY PUB LISHED. 

A NEW HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

A History of British India. 

By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. M.A. LL.D. 
a Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. In Five 
Volumes. Vol. I. Introductory, to the Overthrow of the 
English in the Spice Archipelago, 1623. 8vo. i8j. 

The Second Volume will he published in connection with the Tercentenary 
of the Founding of the East India Company^ in the latter half of i 9 ot). 

‘Every page of the volume speaks skill. . . . Told with great clcMrness 
of diligent research. Everywhere and vividness, and with a wealth 
presides a sober, calm judgment. A of incident which the adventure- 
fascinating story of prowess and novelist must envy.’— 'FiMluS. 

/. W. Mackail, M.A. 

The Life of William Morris. 

By J. W. Ma('KA1L. With 6 Portraits and 1 5 Illustra- 
tions by E. II. New, &c. New Impression. 2 vols. 
8 VO. 32.?. 

‘It is one of the handsomest books Walker lSw Boutai L of the poi traits 
of the sort we have seen. Theillus- and of Monis’s famous pictme aic 
trations by Mr. New are well drawn, models of what such woik should be.' 
and the photogravures by Messrs. AiiliNni'M. 

Rose G. Kingsley. 

A History of French Art, 1100-1899. 

By Rose G. Kingsley, Officier de I’lnstruction Publique. 
8vo. 12^. (od, net. 

‘Miss Kingsley has carried her by a genuine sympathy with all that 
task through with wonderful industry j has been said and done to put I reiu h 
and perseverance and endless in- art in a position which commands 
terest, and as a book of reference we ' the admiration of the civ ilised woiUl.’ 
know of none as yet published that Speaker. 

can compete with her volume.’ ‘Contains in a compact and vvcll- 

Daily Chronicle. arranged form a vast amount of 
* A work which is full of valuable information.’— Times. 
information, and obviously inspired 

Walter Raymond. 

No Soul Above Money. 

By Walter Raymond, Author of ‘Two Men o’ Mendip’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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George Macaulay Trevelyan^ B.A. 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. 

By George Macaulay Trevelyan, B.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, With 
3 Maps. 8vo, i 

‘ This book cannot but take rank as among recent contributions tt Eng- 
a leading authority in its own subject, lish historical literature.^ 
and one of the most important ^ Scotsman, 

T/ie Lord Bishop of London. 
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6. Foreign Office Blu^odk. Egypt, No. Report 

by Sir William Garstin, K.C.M.G. 

/~'<0ULD the shades of Nero’s two centniions be permitted 
^ to revisit the scenes of their earthly wanderings, they 
would find that, although some eighteen and a half centuries 
have elapsed since they explored the White Nile and its 
swamps, their description of this area is as true at the pre- 
sent moment as it was at the time of their adventurous 
journey. ‘Immense marshes, the exit from which was 
‘ unknown to the inhabitants, nor could any one hope to 
‘ discover it, so entangled were the waters by the reeds, and 
‘ the waters themselves so full of slime, and so barred by 
‘ plants, that it was impossible to struggle through them 
‘ either on foot or in a boat, unless it were a very small one, 
‘ containing only one person.’^ This account is still so 

* The passage is worth quoting in eortenso : ‘ Ego quidem ceii- 
tuliones duos, quos Nero Ctesarut aliarum viitutuin, ita veritatia in 
primis amantissimus, ad investigandum caput Nili miscrat, audivi 
narrantes, longum illos iter peregisse, quum a rege .d^thiopia3 instructi 
auxilid, commendatique proximis regibus, penetrassent ad ulteriora. 
VOL. CXO. NO. CCCXC. T 
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entirely appropriate to these regions that it might well 
have been written to-day by anyone wishing to picture its 
hopeless desolation in a few vivid words. Since Roman 
times the White Nile has been explored by many travellers, 
most of whom have exhausted their vocabulary in the 
endeavour to find language sufSciently strong to depict the 
dreaty melancholy of these lonely marshes. 

Notwithstanding its pestilential swamps, this much- 
abused stream exercises an important influence upon the 
prosperity of the Nile Valley. Throughout the early summer 
months, when the sun’s rays are nearly vertical, when the 
intense lieat shrivels up and burns every green thing, when 
the land is parched and dry, when the Blue Nile and the 
Atbara have both shrank to insignificant limits, the White 
Nile steadily continues to deliver its precious waters 
through many hundred miles of rock, marsh, and sand, 
enabling Egypt to accumulate wealth by converting pro- 
vinces, which would otherwise be desert, into the richest 
agricultural areas in the world. 

While it is admitted that the rich muddy floods which 
annually pour down from the Abyssinian highlands con- 
tain in their waters the organic matters which render the 
land productive, it must be remembered that the rivers 
which convey these floods run dry periodically, and pre- 
cisely at the season when the most valuable crops, such as 
sugar-cane and cotton, require irrigation : further, that 
without the steady added volume of the White Nile, the 
floods of the Blue Nile and the Atbara could not attain to 
the height required for the annual inundation, and could 
not spread their waters over Southern Egypt. If, then, it is 
to the Abyssinian torrents that the Nile owes its fertilising 
properties, it is to the Equatorial tributaries that it owes its 
regularity of rise and fall and its constancy of supply. The 
waters of these two systems unite to form the most wonder- 
ful river in existence * — one which, passing through nearly 


Equidetn, aiebant, pervenitnus ad immensas paludes, quarum exitum 
nec incolae noveront, ncc sperare qiiiaquam potest, ita inipHcitai Aquis 
herbae suat, et aquae nec* pedite elnjtabiles, nec navigio, quod nisi 
parvum ,et unius capax, liniosa et ebsita palus non ferat. ibi, inquit, 
vidimus duaa petras, ex quibus ingens vis fluminisexcidebat.’— Seneca, 
‘ Qatestiopes Naturales,’ lib. vi, 8. • . 

* Abn-Salih, tlie Armenian, thus describes it : 'In tbe l&ndof the 
Soudan there is a river called the White liiver, whieh, when it over- 
flows for a certain length of time, runs into a river called the Biaek 
Biver, which flows into the Nile from the east) and when the White 
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seventeeii hundred miles of desert without a single afiiuent, 
yet never fails in its discharge, even at the hottest period of 
the year — one which causes the land watered by it to be 
proverbial for its prosperity, and one whose valley has been 
the eradle of the civilisation of the world. 

The reconquest of the provinces bordering the Blue and 
White Niles being an event of very recent date, some 
account of their early history and of their present state may 
prove of interest. 

Many centuries prior to the Christian era the kingdom of 
Ethiopia had attained to very considerable importance ; so 
much so, that its sovereigns, on several occasions, Iried con- 
clusions, not unsuccessfully, with the rulers of Egypt. From 
whence the race originally sprang is unknown. It is sup- 
posed by some to have been allied to the Caucasian stock. 
Ethiopia must undoubtedly have been a stable Power for 
some considerable time before she attempted to invade the 
territory of her powerful neighbour. This she did under 
Pianchi (b.o. 775), who conquered and held the Thebaid.’’* 
Sabacon, his successor, reduced the whole country to subjec- 
tion during the reign of the blind king Anysis, and founded 
the Twenty-fifth, or Ethiopian Dynasty, lasting for some 
forty-four years (b.o. 707 to 663). After the expulsion of 
the Ethiopians, Sethon, a priest of Hephsestus, made him- 
self sole master of Egypt, and was succeeded by the Dodec- 
archia, or Government of twelve chiefs. To these again 
succeeded Psammetichus (b.o. 671), who conquered Egypt 
by the aid of Ionian and Carian pirates. The employment 
of foreign mercenaries gave great oflFence to the military 
caste in Egypt, and some 240,000 of her soldiers revolted 
and emigrated in a body to Ethiopia, where the king 
assigned to them settlements of land, f It is possible that 

River, which runs into the Nile, rises, then the health of the people of 
Egypt improves ; but when it falls, and the Black River flows (into 
the Nile), then the people of Egypt fall sick/ — ‘ The Churches and 
Moncbsteries of Egypt,’ p. 276, by T, A. Evetts, M.A., and A. J. 
Butler, M.A., F.SA. Oxford ; 1895. 

* Bgypt was at this time broken up into a number of small piinci- 
palities, of which Sais held the overlordship. The Ethiopians under 
IManchi made an expedition against Tefnekht, the ruler of 8ais, and 
defeated him. 

t Herodotus calls these mutineers the ^ Automoli,’ and stateH that 
they, were disgusted at having to maintain guards at Dapbnte, 
Elephantine, and Marea, for three years without being relieved. He 
says ; < By the settlement of these men the Ethiopians became cWU 
liaei and learned, after the manner of the Egyptiasis/ 
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ibes6 men may have assisted iu spreading the civilisation of 
Egypt ill the land of their adoption, but a gang of mutinous 
soldiers could hardly have succeeded in originating it; 
farther, all records go to show that a high state of civilisa- 
tion had existed in Ethiopia long prior to the reign of 
Psammetichus. Undoubtedly her priesthood was closely 
connected in .origin and custom with that of Egypt, and it 
is probable that when Northern Nubia was conquered by 
the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty the influence of 
the Egyptians spread and took root in the countries to the 
south. There is no evidence that Meroe, the later capital 
of Ethiopia, was ever subject to Egypt, but the older capital, 
Napata,* * * § was apparently subdued, in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, by Amenhotep ir.,t son of Thotmes III. During 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties much of Northern 
Ethiopia was subject to Egypt, but it is very doubtful if the 
latter country ever extended her sway far south of the 
Fourth Cataract. The Ethiopian kings, in later periods, 
boasted of their descent from the Kamassids (Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Dynasties), and attached great importance to the 
worship of Ammon of Thebes. The northern country 
recovered its independence at the end of the Twentieth 
Dynasty (about 050 n.c.). It has been suggested that the 
Ethiopian kingdom may have been founded by the family 
of Heri Uor, high priest of Thebes, who seized on the 
sovereignty of Egypt at the end of the Twentieth Dynastj', 
at the time of the break-up of the empire.} However this 
may be, there is no doubt that Ethiopia was a civilised State, 
with a powerful monarchy, before the advent of the mutin- 
ous Automoli.§ 

As has been already mentioned, the later capital of the 
Ethiopian kingdom was Meroe, which citv was situated in 

* Opposite Mcravvi, in the Dongola frovince. Napata is on tlie 
east bank of the river. 

•}■ On a stela, in the Temple of Amad.-ih, ho states that he took a 
i'aptive chief up to Napata and hung him on the walls of the town. 
The Eighteenth Dynasty was about 1130 n.c. 

} The name ‘ Pianchi’ appears among those of the family of Ileri 
Hor. 

§ It has been supposed that these soldiers, passing through Meroe, 
went on to Sennar and settled there. This supposition is prolmbly 
based^upon Herodotus’s assertion that the country of the Automoli lay 
as many days south of Meroe as the latter city did of Elephantine. 
Herodotus’s description of these countries is, however, founded solely 
upon hearsay. 
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the far-famed island * * * § ** of that name. The position of this 
city and the limits of the district in question have been 
much discussed, but, thanks to the early historians, it is 
possible to define both with fair accuracy. 

Strabo relates that near Meroe the Astapus f and the 
Astaboras J meet.§ Accoi’ding to Pliny, the Roman envoys 
despatched by Nero to the Court of Ethiopia found the 
distance between Syene (Assuan) and the northern end of 
the island of Meroe to be 87*5 miles. || This figure agrees 
very closely with the actual distance by river between 
Assuan and the Atbara. The same envoys gave the distance 
between the cities of Napata and Meroe as 3(50 miles.H 
This corresponds very exactly to the position of the ruins of 
Assur, which are now generally acknowledged to be those of 
Meroe itself. Diodorus Siculus states that the length of the 
island of Meroe was 3,000 stadia."*^* Taking a stadium at 
607 English feet, this would give the length of the so-called 
island, from its northern point at the Atbara junction with 
the Nile, as 341 miles. We know that the Rahad River 
formed the southern boundary of the island, and the 
distance between these two rivers, according to the latest 
figures of the Egyptian Intelligence Department, is 351 
miles. The error is, then, only one of ten inih's, and its 
insignificance shows how thoroughly the Romans carried 
out their work. 

The island of Meroe was a triangular area, bounded on 
the north and east by the Atbara, on the west and south- 
west by the Nile and Blue Nile, and on the south by the 
Rahad River. This last approaches the Atbara very closely 
at its point of issue from the Abyssinian mountains, and 
thus forms the apex of a triangle, of which the Nile is the 
base. The area of this tract is some 22,000 square miles. 
The district, in addition to its capital, Meroe, tt inust have 


* The ancients called j^very tract of land an island, or ‘ghoziroli/ 
which was surrounded by rivers. 

t The Nile, f <?. the Blue Nile and its continuation as the main 
Nile, north of Khartoum. 

t The Atbara Kiver. 

§ Lib, xvi. 

II Historia Naturalis, lib. v. 9, and lib. vi. 29. % Ibid. 

** Bibliotheca Historica, lib. xvii. 

tt Pliny, lib. vi. 29, states that there were 250,000 soldiers and 
400,000 artisans at Meroe, and that forty-five kings reigned there. 
Herodotus, lib. ii., says that the inhabitants worshipped no other gods 
but Jupiter and Bacchus, and that they honoui'od these with groat 
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formerly contained many important ^cities. The ruins of 
Soha, Messaurat, Naga, and others, are all of considerable 
size, and the remains of their temples, pyramids, &c., 
would point to a state of prosperity and civilisation almost 
rivalling that of Egypt itself. Nero’s envoys, visiting this 
country in the first century after Christ, have testified to 
its fertility and verdure, its park -like appearance, , a: .d jits 
abundance of game. Even in the present century portions 
of this region have maintained their ancient reputation, the 
districts of Gedaref and Gallabat being renowned, previous 
to the Mahdist rebellion, for their rich soil and for the 
magnificent crops which they produced. 

According to Josephus, the ancient name of Meroe was 
Saba, Cambyses having changed it to perpetuate the 
memory of his queen.* The same authority states that the 
Queen of Sheba reigned at this place. f 

Throughout Egyptian history the whole Nile Valley 
south of Assuan was known as the Land of Cush, the title 
being derived from the son of Ham, who first colonised this 
region. It is probable that the name of Saba is a corruption 
of Seba, who, again, was the son of Cush himself.J 

Two capitals of Ethiopia, Napata and Meroe, have been 
mentioned in this article. Very little is known as to the 
relations existing between these two cities. The former must 
have possessed some importance as early as the fifteenth 
century b.o., having been conquered by the Egyptians at that 
period. The two names occur in the inscriptions as if they had 
almost the same meaning. Thus, * Lord of Napata, beloved 
‘ of Meroe,’ are the titles of a god. The name of Napata 
is met with in the older inscriptions, and the monuments 
found there are of a period anterior to any yet discovered at 
Meroe. From this it is fair to assume that Meroe was the 
later capital ; but it would seem that daring the last 
century before, and the first century after, Christ, both 
capitals were existing. It is further ^nown that, at times. 


magnificence. There was also an oracle of Jupiter (or Ammon) at 
this place. 

* ‘Nam Saba urbs cadem fuisse perhibetur qua: a Caiubyse 
“Meroe” in uxoris honorera dicta est.’^ — Antiq. Jud. lib. ii. 5. 

t He calls her Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia, — Antiq. Jud. lib. vUL 6. 
Abu-Salib, the Armenian, mentions the legend that alter leaving 
King Solomon’s Court this queen gave birth to a son, who was pamed 
Menelek, and eventually became King of Ethiopia and Abyssinia. 

$ Genesis x. 6 and 7. , 
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qaeemi reigned at iN'apata, and it is supposed that the 
government of that city was, for a certain periodj vested in 
the female line.* * * § 

TheBoman emperors would never seem to have attempted 
to extend their conquests south of Napata, contenting them- 
selves with despatching envoys to the Court of Ethiopia ; t 
in this following the example of CambyseB, some six 
centuries earlier. In the third century rafter Christ, the 
Bomodb withdrew their legions altogether, and about a 
centuty and a half later the Christian religion became 
prevalent in Ethiopia. How, or by whom, it was introduced 
there is no direct evidence to show. It is most probable 
that it was by the means of missions from Egypt, small at 
iirst, but growing larger as the years went by.| The 
persecutions of Diocletian may have driven many Christiana 
to seek refuge in the south, but it appears to be certain 
that Christianity was not generally introduced among the 
Ethiopians before the reign of Justinian L, a.d. 527-5(i5.§ 
From this period to the fourteenth century the Christian 
faith was accepted throughout Ethiopia, and also in 
Abyssinia. There would appear to have been three dis- 
tinct Christian kingdoms existing at this period — Nubia, 
with a king whose capital was at Old Dongola; Alwah, 
with its capital at Soba on the Blue Nile, or at Sonieh 
(the present Khartoum) ; and Abyssinia.|| Of the last 
kingdom not much is known, but the two former must have 
attained to a high state of prosperity and power daring thu 

• We know that Queen Candace was defeated at NapaU by Petro- 
nius, n.c. 22. Again, we hare Biblical authority to prove that there 
was a Queen Candace ruling in Ethiopia a.d. 34. Vide Acts viii. 
27-38. From this it has been imagined that the name of Candace 
was common to all the Ethiopian queens. As regards Merce, when 
Nero sent his envoys there in the latter half of the first century after 
Christ it was a king, and not a queen, who ruled at that place. This 
gives colour to the supposkidn that the two eaj)italB were separate and 
independent. 

t Most probably the two centurions mentioned by Seneca ns having 
visited the White Nile formed part of Nero’s mission to Moroe. 

it It is just possible that the treasurer of Queen Candace, io whom 
I’hilip explained tU® Clospel, may have been the first to introduce the 
new faith into his country. - Acts viii. 27 38. 

§ The Empress Theodora scut missions both to El1iii)|>la aii'l 
Abyssinia to spread the Monophysitc fUitli there. — Gibbon, ‘ Declmo 
and Fall of the Homan Empire,’ chap, xlvii. 

I They all owed allcgidiico to the I’alriarch of Egypt as their 
rdigioWhead. ilc consecrated all iluir bishops. 
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Christian period. Abdallah Ahmad, a merchant of Assuan, 
who visited Ethiopia a.d. 970, and who wrote a history of 
the country,* gives a vivid account of its prosperity and 
wealth. He describes the churches, monasteries, palm- 
groves, vineyards, gardens, and fields, also the immense 
herds of cattle and camels. He compares its state of 
peace most favourably with that of Egypt, and waxes 
eloquent over the splendour of Sonieh (Khartoum), which 
he describes as ‘ a town adorned with magnificent buildings, 

‘ great houses, churches enriched with gold, and gardens.’ 

Abu-Salih the Armenian, before quoted, writing in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, gives an account of the 
prosperity of Alwah.f He talks of the troops and of the 
four hundred churches, more particularly that of Manbali. 
The patron saint was Saint Mark the Evangelist, and the 
inhabitants were all Jacobite Christians.}: 

For many centuries the kingdom of Nubia was the scene 
of ceaseless warfare with the Moslem rulers of Egypt. 
Invasions and counter-invasions occurred at frequent in- 
tervals, until in the beginning of the fifteenth century all 
Nubia fell under the dominion of Islam. The kingdom of 
Alwah, owing to its remote situation, was fortunate enough 
for a time to escape the troubles to which its sister 
monarchy was subjected. For it also, however, the end was 
at hand, for a force had been slowly maturing, destined 
eventually to sweep away the dynasty, and to replace it by 
one entirely different. 

About the seventh or eighth century after Christ, an Arab 
tribe calling itself the ‘Beni Hmaiya ’ emigrated from 
Arabia, crossed the intervening deserts, and eventually 
settled itself upon the Blue Nile. For many centuries these 
invaders occupied themselves with the subjection of the 
Negro possessors of the soil and in consolidating their power. 
They gradually spread over the country lying round about 
Sennar and south of the Hinder B.iver, intermarrying with 
the Negroid tribes, and converting them to Mohammedanism. 
The mixture of the two races continued, with the result 
that in course of time the name of Beni Umaiya dis- 
appeared and the old tribal names of Fung and Hamegh 
alone remained.§ The fusion of blood produced a fierce 


* ‘History of Nubia,’ by Abdallah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Solaim. 
t ‘ Churches and Monasteries of Egypt,’ p. 263, by T. A Evetts, 
M. A., and A. J. Butler, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford : 1895. 

} I,€, Monophysites. § Egypt, No. 2, 1883, 
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race, possessing the energy and restless vigour of the Arab 
with the physique of the Negro. In the year 890 of the 
Hegira, or 1484 a.d.,* one Amara Dunkas, a sheikh of the 
Fung, overcame all rivals, and proclaimed himself king of 
the Fung tribes. From this beginning sj^rang the renowned 
sultanate of Sennar, which lasted for 886 years, and 
numbered among its rulers twenty-nine princes of Fung 
or Hamegh blood. With the advent of this dynasty 
Christianity disappeared in Alwah, and the whole of 
Ethiopia became subject to Mohammedan rule. It is pro- 
bable that many of the Ethiopian Christians emigrated to 
Abyssinia, and that their influence consolidated the faith 
which to this day remains the religion of that country. 

The empire of Sennar gradually expanded its limits, until 
it embraced the whole area between the mountains of Fazokl 
and Khartoum. The districts lying to the north, although 
nominally under independent sovereigns, paid tribute to 
the Sultan of Sennar, who extended his power even over the 
wild Shilluk and Dinka of the White Nile. His capital 
was at Sennar itself, and as early as the sixteenth century 
this city had attained renown as a seat of wealth and learn- 
ing. In the eighteenth century it reached its zenith, the 
Fung repelling an invasion of the Abyssinians and defeating 
all rivals. Sennar then became the resort of learned and 
celebrated men from all parts of the Moslem world, including 
Arabia, India, and Persia. Very shortly afterwards, owing 
to a succession of weak and dissolute rulers, the Fung power 
declined, and that of the rival race of Hamegh simultane- 
ously increased. These last eventually wrested the sovereignty 
from the Fung, and seated a ruler of their own blood on tin* 
throne of Sennar. Internecine wars ensued, and the limits 
of the empire speedily shrank. Provinces formerly subject, 
declared their independence, and by the end of the eighteenth 
century but little remained under the sway of this once 
powerful monarchy. The entire region was the scene of 
endless warfare, which the Sennar ruler was powerless to 
subdue. The advent of the Mameluke fugitives in 1812 did 
not tend to render the state of the country more pacitic, and 
in 1819 the entire Nile Valley was in a state of such anarchy 
that Mehemet Ali, the then Viceroy of Egypt, despatched a 
force to restore order. The destruction of the power of the 
Shagiyeh Arabs, and the subjection of the kingdom of 
Sennar, were followed by the treacherous murder of 


^ hicut.-Col. Stewart gives this date as 1*198. 
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Mehemet All’s son, Ismail Paslia, in 1821. With the retri- 
bative measures ordered by the Viceroy the ruin of the- 
Soudan commenced.* The inhabitants were deported whole- 
sale, and sold as slaves. Oppression and license ruled the 
land. Large areas were thrown ont of cultivation for lack 
of cultivators, and each new governor vied with his prede- 
cessors in extorting exorbitant taxes from the miterabla 
peasantry. In spite of the eflForts of Baker, Gordon, and 
others, things went from bad to worse, until in 1883 end 
1884 the people turned upon their oppressors, and the 
successful rebellion of the Mahdi swept away the last 
vestiges of Egyptian rule. 

Much has been said and much has been written about 
the ruin caused by the Dervish role. It must not be for- 
gotten that when the Baggara succeeded to power the 
land was already devastated, and that whatever infamies 
they committed were only the culmination of the series of 
atrocities perpetrated for a space of sixty years by the 
Egyptian and the Turk. The Khalifa and his predecessor 
were savage despots, who, following the example of many 
Oriental rulers, called in Terror as their Minister, and re- 
moved wholesale, and without scruple, all whom they con- 
sidered to be dangerous or who stood in their way. They 
plundered the unhappy villagers ruthlessly, seizing their 
cattle, women, and goods, either exterminating the men or 
employing them as slaves. Admitting this, it must be main- 
tained that the total amount of ruin which they caused to 
the land was not one tithe of that occasioned by the officials 
of a nominally civilised Power, acting under the sanction of 
their Govarnment. These men reduced a country which 
they found flourishing and prosperous to a state of desola- 
tion almost impossible to imagine. It is a significant fact 
that to»day, among the Negro tribes, the name of Turk is a 
byword of hatred and of fear, far more so than is that of 
either the Dervish or the Abyssinian. 

The limits of an article such as the present preclude any 
but a brief description of the countries watered by the Blue 
aud White Niles. The area comprised between the Atbara, 
tlib Nile, the White Nile, the Baubat, and tho Abyssinian 

* * The reprisals made by tho Dafterdar were horrible anti the 
murders numberless. No mercy was shown ; even pregnant women 
were barbarously disembowelled. Thus, by -slaughter, the Egyptian 
boundaries were extended as far as Kordofan.’ — Fi'om 'Ten T'ears in 
Etjuatoriii,’ by Major Casati, London : 18118. - 
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frontier ie a long, irregularly shaped figui%, comprising some 
nine degrees of latitude and three of longitude, and oontain- 
ing over 100,000 square miles of country. The regions 
bounded by these several rivers differ to a certain degree, 
but their general characteristics are immense expanses of 
flat plain, covered more or less thickly by bush and forest, 
and occasionally dotted by isolated granite hills. The 
island of Meroe has already been described. The soil of 
tixis tract is upon the whole good, and, were water available, 
capable of raising good crops. The country between the 
Binder and Eahad Elvers, and south of the former as far as 
Fazokl, is a rich alluvial plain, covered for the most part 
with dense forests. In the east, towards Gallabat, it is 
open, and used to be one of the richest areas in the Soudan. 
The whole eastern bank of the Blue Nile is extremely flat. 
Between the Blue and the White Elvers lies what is known 
as the Ghezireh.* This extends from the junction of the 
two Niles at Khartoum as far south as the 12th parallel 
of latitude. A line drawn from Eosaires, on the Blue, to 
Eeng, on the White Nile, would fairly accurately mark its 
southern limits. The width of the Ghezireh varies from 
70 to 120 miles, and its length is about 270 miles. Its 
area is approximately 25,000 square miles, and the greater 
portion of it is a flat plain, although south of Sennar 
masses of rock crop up at intervals. The soil throughout 
is a rich alluvial deposit, except on the western boundary 
and in the extreme north. In these last it is light and 
sandy; With the exception of a belt of forest, which 
borders both rivers, the country is open and devoid of bush. 
To the south of the Ghezireh lies the region Vnown as 
‘ Bar Fungi,’ or Kingdom of the Fung. This extends as far 
south as Famaka, but is bounded on the west by the large 
area once occupied by the Binka. Bar Fungi is very similar 
in character to the Ghezireh ; but the i*ocky hills are more 
numerous and higher, and the bush is more general and 
denser. South of Bar Fungi lie the old provinces of Bar 
Bertat, or Fazokl, and the Beni Shangul.f The former is a 
mountainous ti'act, of which little is known, and the latter 
is a range of hills, some 150 miles in length, reputed to be 
rich in gold. Both these districts are claimed by the 
Abyssinians as coming within their territorj’, as does the 

* It used to be known as the ‘ Gheziret cl-Sennar.’ 

t Beni Shangul is an Arab corrnptiou of Beni-iShaukalla. ‘ Shau- 
kslla ’ is the Abyssinian for a Negro, 
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country of the Gallas, which, again, lies further south. On 
the west, south of Dar Fungi, the vast area once peopled 
by the Dinka extends along the White Nile as far as the 
Saubat River. It is now practically uninhabited. It con- 
sists of immense grass plains, among which patches of forest 
are interspersed. Along the Saubat itself the country is 
rich and alluvial. South of this river the plain^ and 
marshes extend for an unknown distance. 

In order to understand this country it must be remem- 
bered that the rivers which traverse it are its chief features, 
and that all existing life and industry cluster along their 
banks. As they differ greatly in their characteristics, a 
brief account of each will perhaps give a better idea of the 
Soudan than anything else, and to do this it will be neces- 
sary to commence at the junction of the Atbara with the 
Nile, and work southwards. 

The Atbara joins the Nile on its eastern bank, at a point 
385 miles (by rail) from Wadi-Halfa. This river drains the 
western slopes of the Abyssinian ranges, and is joined by 
several important tributaries, of which the most important 
is the Settit. It is dry in summer, but in the month of 
August it brings down an immense volume of water, and is 
one of the most important factors in the production of tho 
annual Nile floods. Its torrents come down in a series of 
rushes, and the wave of water is said to be occasionally 
as much as six feet in height. Its waters are at this time 
heavily charged with detritus, and it well merits its name 
of the ‘ Bahr-el-Iswid,’ or Black River. Between the Atbara 
and Omdurman, a distance of 210 miles, the river scenery, 
with the exception of the Shabluka rapids, is flat and tame. 
On the eastern bank the entire area is covered with a thick 
growth of low thorn jungle and the coarse grass known by 
the name of ‘ halfa.’ Groups of palms mark the sites of 
what must once have been prosperous villages, and traces of 
old irrigation channels are still visible in the bush. On the 
western bank the desert, as a rule, approaclies the river pretty 
closely. Here and there there is a strip of good land, but in 
every case the jungle has encroached and covered it. Occa- 
sional isolated granite hills stand out as landmarks, which break 
the monotony, and now and again the desert ranges border 
the river channel for some mUes. The whole area, including 
both sides of the river, has an indescribably deserted appear- 
ance, and, with the exception of a few small villages, signs 
of life are entirely wanting. Even at Shendy and Motemmeh, 
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both of which were once important trade centres/ desola^ 
tion reigns supreme. Shendy consists of a few ruins, while 
Metemmeh, which a few years ago was the capital of the 
Jaalin Arabs, is now inhabited chiefly by women and 
children. 

One hundred and twelve miles upstream from the Atbara 
the reefs of the Sixth, or Shablnka, Cataract commence. The 
place is called Wad-Habeshi, t and is easily recognisable 
from the peculiarly shaped rocks which stand out at a short 
distance from the eastern bank. These rocks are known 
by the name of Hagar-el-Assal, J and mark the boundary 
between the provinces of Berber and Khartoum. From this 
point the character of the river entirely changes, and from 
dreary sameness developes a remarkable beauty. The 
channel is broken up by numerous thickly wooded islands, 
the trees of which are covered with a luxuriant growth of 
creepers, resembling nothing so much as a carpet of brilliant 
green velvet. The branches thus shrouded assume the most 
fantastic shapes, recalling the ruins of ivy-covered towers 
and battlements. The shores of these islands are fringed 
with grass and willows, the greens of which contrast sharply 
with the sombre colours of the tamarisks and acacias. 
Masses of purple convolvuli make au agreeable change to 
the prevailing greens and browns; the ever-changing lights 
and the iridescent tints of the water combine to form an 
eflPcct of colour which must be seen to be appreciated. Tlio 
channel is split up by granite reefs in every direction. Many 
of these appear above the surface, but the presence of those 
most to be dreaded by navigators is only indicated by a 
series of boiling eddies. Ascending the rapid the wildness 
of the scene increases. On either shore stretch serrated 
granite ridges, piled up in wild confusion. Those in the 
background assume a purple tinge, due to the distance, 
while those in the foreground have a deep ruddy hue, whicli 
contrasts forcibly with the shiny black colour of those rocks 
which have been subjected to the action of the water. In 
the distance the line of the Shabluka hills forms a violet 

* Shendy, at the beginning of the present century, was an inde- 
pendent State. It was governed by a line of princes, of Avhotn there 
were sixteen in all, and whose united reigns lasted 235 years. In 
later times it lost much of its importance owing to the ravages of the 
Shagiyeh Arabs. 

t Perhaps originally an Abyssinian colony. 

t Caillaud calls these rocks ‘ Hagar- el- Assad,’ or the ‘rocks of the 
lion,’ from their supposed resemblance to that animal. 
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and grey background, while overhead* is a cloudless sky, pale 
blue at the horizon, and deepeuing into sapphire at the 
zenith. As the Shabluka Pass is reached the river takes a 
sharp bend to the east, and runs for some four miles through 
a narrow gorge, formed by high granite cliflfs on either side. 
The river channel is deep, and not more than 200 o* 300 
yards in width. The current in this pass is ektremely 
strong. The entrance is guarded by five Dervish forts, four 
on the west and one on the east bank. On issuing from 
this gorge similar difiiculties to those described for the 
lower rapid recommence. Once clear of these, however, 
navigation to Oindnrman is easy, and is practicable through- 
out the year. The country on either side is flat and open 
. — on the west desert, and on the east good land covered 
with scrub. Some of the larger islands produce fine crops 
of dhurra, and a good hay crop is gathered. The approach 
to Omdurman is marked by the line of the Kerreri hills, 
which indicate the scene of last year’s battle. The town 
itself is difficult to distinguish at a short distance, so fiat 
and low are its houses and so closely do they resemble the 
desert in colour. The general impression is one of horizontal 
lines, only broken by the Khalifa’s house and the ruins of the 
Mahdi’s tomb. 

The town of Omdurman follows the river bank for 
nearly six miles, and has a breadth averaging a mile and 
a half. As the ground rises sharply away from the Nile, 
a great portion of the area covered is on high land. The 
houses are, with few exceptions, built of mud bricks with 
flat roofs. The Khalifa’s house, and that of his brother 
Yakub, are constructed of burnt bricks, and are spacious 
and roomy buildings, with a curious maze of rooms and 
passages. Neither of them has any pretensions to archi- 
tecture. Slatin’s house is now the post and telegraph office, 
while the irony of history is displayed in the conversion of 
the Mahdi’s house into the English club. It is with strange 
feelings that the visitor sees the walls of this building, once 
occupied by a self-styled saint, now decorated with prints 
from the illustrated papers, and hears English voices and 
laughter resound in the passages once thronged by savage 
fanatics. The remains of the Mahdi’s tomb prove what the 
solidity of this structure must have been. Begarding the 
town from the river, the principal feature is the line of 
the ‘ sur,’ or high masonry wall, which surrounds the 
immense enclosure, within which the Jehadia, or black 
bodyguard, was located. The Beit-el-Amana, or storO- 
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liouse, covers a considerable area of ground. Tiie inunv 
and cider wall is constmcted of mud Xricks, but a second, 
of burnt bricks set in uiorlar, was added on receipt of the 
news that Dongola had fallen. In the space between the 
two walls is a round brick tower. From the top of this the 
Khalifa used to issue his proclamations, and from here his 
war drums (nogara) were beaten. In addition to the powder 
magazines, the store-rooms and yards contain the most 
Tniscellnneous collection of articles possible to conceive. 
Arms of all kinds, from steel Krnpp brecchloading guns 
and Nordenfelts to spears, swords, and axes, and even to 
poisoned arrows, stands of antiquated rifles, suits of chain 
mail, leather and wooden shields, slave whips and shackles, 
are lying about in profusion. Among the above an ancient 
piano, a lady’s side-saddle, a European helmet and riding- 
boots, produce an incongruous effect. The Khalifa’s state 
carriage, with its red wheels, yellow body, and blue hood 
and cushions, still stands in the outer courtyard. Alto- 
gether this store-house is well worth a visit. 

The so-called ‘ open-air mosque ’ is merely a wall 
surrounding a large open space. At one time this used to 
contain a pulpit, ft’orn which the Khalifa was in the habit of 
addressing the multitude, but this has been removed. The 
Arsenal is now used as a workshop. It is situated close to 
the river. Unfortunately the health of Omdurraan leaves 
much to be desired. Probably owing to tho exhalations 
fi-om the open cess-pits with which everj dwelling is 
furnished, there has been an epidemic of the terrible malady 
known as cerebrc-spinal meningitis. This disease, which 
is highly contagious, has carried off a considerable number 
of victims. 

The Blue and White Niles unite some five miles south of 
Omdurman, and the Dervish steamer ‘ Tahra,’ captured at 
the engagement of Hafir, now plies as a feiTy-boat between 
Omdurman and Khartoum. The latter town was formerly 
situated upon the tongue of land between the two rivers, 
the Blue Nile passing along its northern face and sepamting 
it frCm the large island known by the name of Tuti. The 
contrast between the waters of the two Niles is most 
remarkable. The Blue Nile brings down a volume of clear 
blue .water, and its velocity is so much greater than that of 
its Bister river that it pushes the waters of the latter on to 
the further shore. The White Nile water, on the contrary, 
is turbid and sluggish, and of a dirty yellow or greenish 
colour. The line between the two oun'ents can be traced 
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for a long way downstream. In flood the effect must be 
still more marked, as, although there is little change in the 
White Nile water, the Blue Nile brings down a coffee- 
coloured flood, with a velocity sufficient to bank up the 
waters of the other river. Of the old town of Khartoum 
not a building -now remains standing. The groves .md 
gardens have fortunately been spared, and the limes, 
pomegranates, oranges, and palms lend an agreeable 
change to the surrounding landscape. The panorama from 
the river front, looking north, is very beautiful. The dark 
blue of the Blue Nile contrasts with the green of the 
eastern bank, the white shoals of Tuti Island, and the 
dun-coloured buildings of Omdurman. In the distance the 
violet- coloured hills of Kerreri break, with their irregular 
outline, the dead level of the horizon. The process of 
rebuilding the town is being pushed on with great activity. 
Broad, well-laid-out streets have been cut and levelled, and 
trees have been planted on either side. The work on the 
public buildings is being rapidly carried out, and in a few 
years’ time a new town will arise which will have few rivals 
in Central Africa. 

For some 140 miles south of Khartoum the country on 
either side of the Blue Nile is flat and monotonous. The 
eastern bank is clothed with a belt of thick bush, while the 
western is more open. Villages arc few in number, and, 
except at a few centres, the inhabitants are scanty. A 
fair strip of cultivation is met with on both foreshores, 
and occasionally waterwheels, or ^ sakiehs,’ are seen at 
work. The country is high and the banks are, as a rule, 
steep. The action of the current throughout is upon the 
eastern shore. The crops raised are of two kinds : those 
artificially irrigated during the winter and early summer, 
and those produced during the rainy season. The former 
comprise wheat, barley, sesame, lentils, vegetables, and a 
kind of haricot bean known as ^ lubia atzi ; ’ melons also 
are largely cultivated on the flats as the water falls. The 
chief rain croj^s are dliunu (maize) and cotton, but the latter 
is not cultivated as extensively as it used to be. Dhurra 
forms the staple food of the people, and an immense area 
28 annualljr planted with it. As soon as the ground is 
sufficiently soft to permit of the operation holes are 
drilled in the soil about a yard apart, and the seed is 
inserted. No other preparation of the land is attempted. 
This crop is planted about the end of July, and harvested 
by the beginning of November. 
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At 142 miles from Khartoum the I'iver Kahad enters the 
•Blue Nile on its eastern bank. Forty^four miles further 
upstream the river Binder joins the main stream. These 
two rivers have their origin in the western slopes of the 
Abyssinian mountains, in much the same region as that 
in which the Atbara and Settit Eivers take their rise. They 
run parallel throughout their course, at a distance averaging 
60 or 70^ miles. Their characteristics are very similar. 
Each has’ a deep and well-defined channel, with high and 
thickly wooded banks on either side. Each runs bank-full 
during the rainy season, shrinking for the rest of the year 
into a succession of pools. South of the junction with the 
Binder Eiver the scenery of the Blue Nile becomes wilder and 
more picturesque. The banks on either side are high, and 
except in the vicinity of Sennar, and round some of the prin- 
cipal villages, are covered with a thick growth of tropical 
vegetation. The cliffs average 40 feet above low water. The 
varied colours of the foliage, the many-hued flowers and 
creepers, the blueness of the sky and water — all these unite 
to form a panorama of striking beauty. Very few villages 
are to be seen, and the inhabitants have a poverty-stricken 
look. Of animal and bird life there is abundance. Troops 
of small monkeys spring from tree to tree, while largo 
baboons stalk along in solemn single file. Beautiful and 
strange birds are to be seen in the forest, while on the river 
waterfowl are plentiful. Hippopotami make their appear- 
ance not unfrequently. At 426 miles from Khartoum the 
village of Rosaircs * is situated on the eastern bank, and a 
few miles above this the last, or Seventh Cataract of the 
Nile commences. From this point navigation becomes 
impossible. The length of this rapid is some 80 miles. 
Masses of granite strew the river bed and the wildness of 
the scenery increases. The banks are high, and covered 
with dense forest, consisting of large trees and a tangled 
mass of undergrowth.f 

Of all the towns or villages along the Blue Nile only two, 
Sennar and Wad Medani, merit special mention, the others 
consisting of straggling clusters of ‘ tukls,’ or beehive 
shaped huts. Little but immense mounds of rubbish now 
remain to indicate the former glories of the once famous 
capital of the Fung. These are of great extent, and prove 


^ Kosaires is some 1,600 feet above mean sea-level, 
t South of this point the Blue Nile is known by the name of the 
‘ Abai,* 

yoh, 0X0. NO. 000X0. 
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that the city must once have covered a large area of grouiid. 
Even in 1821, when visited by Oailland, it was shorn of 
much of its ancient splendour, the only buildings of any, 
importance being the Icing’s palace (a four-storied brick 
building) and a large mosque. Sennar now consists of a 
collection of ‘tukls’ representing a veiy moderatdy sized 
village. 

The town of Wad Medani is situated on the west hank of 
the Blue Nile, at 148 miles from Khartoum. It covers a 
large area of ground, and, owing probably to its being built 
upon a high ridge of gravel overlying a limestone founda- 
tion, it enjoys the reputation of being one of the healthiest 
spots in the Soudan. The population is variously estimated 
at from 16,000 to 25,000. A large market is held here 
every Monday and Thursday, and the scene. on market days 
is a very busy one. The people come from long distances 
to attend it. Every type and colour is represented, from 
the blue-black Fung, with his woolly head and hairless face, 
to the copper-coloured Arab, with his harsh aquiline 
features, beard, and moustache. Even Egyptians are to be 
seen, but these are chiefly survivors of Hicks Pasha’s army. 
Articles of divers kinds are exposed for sale. Excellent 
vegetables, such as tomatoes, onions, cucumbers, and radishes, 
grain ,of all kinds, and fresh limes, are to be obtained. 
Coloured cottons, beads, sugar, tobacco, gum, saddlery, and 
cheap European cutlery find a ready sale. The chief manu- 
factures are sesame oil and soap. The inhabitants are skilled 
leather-workers, and tan skins excellently by means of the 
bark of the acacia tree. They are also expert in preparing 
ornamental polished leather. The town derives its name 
from the original Arab settlers belonging to the Medani tribe 
of Arabs. Their chief, Ahmed Sunni, who during the 
Khalifa’s rule was Emir of the Chezireh, is a tall, dark, 
intelligent -looking man, with fine features. According to 
him, the people are extremely well satisfied with the new 
I'ule, so much so that mothers frequently name their boys 
after the victorious English generals ; thus, one is named 
‘ Kitchener Mahomraed,’ another ‘ Hunter Hassan,’ and 
so on. To the north of the town are the remains of an 
aid biick mosque built by the founder of the Medani 
tribe more than two hundred years ago. His tomb is still 
standing, huhJhe mosque waa.4est^ycd..hy-the-Mahdi.- 
Here, as all over the Ghezireh, the people still possess, the 
old ‘hodgets’ (title -deeds). granted„by. the. Fung rulers. 
Altogether, Wad Medani is the most prosperous-looking 
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town ia the Soudan, not even excepting Omddrmaa. When 
the new Government offices, now under construction, are 
completed, and the broad streets contemplated have been 
cut, it will be still further improved. 

In order to describe the White Nile it is necessary to 
. return to Khartoum and commence afresli. Allusion has 
been already made to the contrast between the Blue and 
the White Niles. This contrast becomes idoro marked as 
the traveller ascends the latter. Instead of a clear, rapid 
stream, running between high banks, with a well-defined 
and comparatively narrow channel, he might imagine that 
he was on a lake rather than a river. The current is 
sluggish and the waters are turbid. The strong north wind 
lashes its surface into waves of respectable size. The 
country on either side is so flat and low that the banks are 
hardly discernible, a line of trees in the extreme distance 
marking the position of the dry land. In flood even this 
does not represent the limits of the river, as the water' 
spreads for miles on either side over the low flat shores. 
The trees consequently stand in water for several months 
each year. The scenery is monotonous to a degree. Mile 
after mile is passed with no change, except that the forest 
belt at times gets- thicker. On the eastern bank low thorn 
jangle alternates with stretches of low sandhills. On the 
west an expanse of broken ground extends to the horizon 
behind the line of mimosas and acacias which fringes the 
shore. A few villages are to be seen, and these of the 
poorest description. The chief cultivation is carried out 
upon the mud-flats which appear as the water recodes. 
Upon these, as they become uncovered, the inhabitants 
settle, and sow their summer crops, irrigating them by 
means of 'shadoofs.'* These flats, at first islands, cventu-. 
ally join on to the mainland. The principal crops raised upon 
them are lubia, onions, bahmia, dukhn, with a little wheat 
and barley. The above are planted in February, and 
harvested in May and June. When the rain falls dhuiTa is 
planted on the mainland on either side, as on ' the Bhre 
Nile. Waterfowl of every variety cover the river surface 
in myriads. At 149 miles from Khartoum the island of 
Abba is passed. This island, which is some twentj-fivo 
miles in length, is thickly wooded, and is chiefly remarkable 
as having -been the residence of the M-abdi for several years 

*4(4 is ti pole' With 'a bucket 'i.uspeacled at one’ eaJ fendia 

CttiintS^poilse at tli'c'.Otbbr. ' 
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prior to the rebellion. The remains of his house are still 
to be seen. At the south end of this island what is known 
as the ‘sadd’ vegetation commences. From this point a 
belt of floating herbage and reeds forms a never-ending 
accessory to the landscape. Between Abba Island and 
Fashoda a very few words will sufiice to describe the river 
scenery. On either bank a line of forest, with dense i nder- 
growth ; behind this again a plain of high grass stretching 
as far as the eye can see. In front of the forest, utterly 
preventing any communication with the shore, an expanse 
of swamp, perhaps a few hundred yards in width, perhaps 
a mile. This swamp is marked by tall rushes, which form 
a band of brilliant green on either side of the water channel. 
Its surface is covered with a thick mass of floating vegeta- 
tion, which further to the south blocks the channels, and 
causes the obstruction known by the name of the ‘ sadd.’ 
In these lower reaches, the current being too strong to 
permit of this, the ‘ sadd ’ is confined to a wide strip upon 
either side of the river. Floating islands of grass form a 
continual series of obstructions to the stream, and through 
and among these the river winds in a tortuous course. 
Frequently there are as many as three or four different 
channels. Throughout this length of river only two points 
break the level uniformity of the never-ending plains. 
These are the hills of Gebelain and Ahmad Aga, which rise 
like rocky islands out of the limitless sea of grass and bush. 

The fix'st of these, Gebelain (the two hills), is distant 
251 miles from Khartoum. It consists of a group of five 
fantastically shaped granite peaks, forming a kind of amphi- 
theatre on the eastern bank of the river. The highest of 
these is perhaps 400 feet, and is quite impossible to ascend, 
its summit resembling nothing so much as a huge egg with 
a polished surface, upon which nothing could possibly find a 
ibothold. The seroot fly makes his first and most unwel- 
come appearance here. This pest, which is about the size 
of a wasp, is black in colour, with a few bars of brown or 
dusky orange. Woe to the unwary individual who attempts 
to slumber when tlie soroot fly is in search of a subject*- 
Very shortly after lie has relaxed his vigilance the fly settles 
upon his person, and iu an incredibly quick time the sleeper 
starts up, probably with an imprecation upon his lips. A 
tiny spot of blood marks the spot where the needle-like 
proboscis has entered the skin. Although annoying to an 
extreme degree, the sting of the seroot leaves no ill effect 
upon huihan beings. It is said to be dangerous to domestic 
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animals^ particularly to camels, but thi.s requires authenti- 
cation. However this may be, the natives, at the season 
when this fly is prevalent, invariably drive their cattle and 
camels inland, in order to escape the maddening torment 
caused by its sting.* * * § The seroot disappears with the dark- 
ness, but at sundown his place is taken by myriads of small 
plagues, in the shape of mosquitoes, sand-flies, and midges. 
Throughout the night their hum resounds, and very little 
sleep will visit the eyes of anyone unfurnished with a mos- 
quito net. So bad arc they that a towel tied round the 
neck, gloves on the hands, and breeches and gaiters on the 
nether limbs, are the only possible means of sitting out their 
ceaseless attacks. 

At seventy-five miles north of Fashoda the Shilluk village 
of Kaka is passed on the western bank. From this point 
south there is an endless succession of these villages. They 
follow the ridge parallel to the river, at a distance of from 
one to two miles from the channel, and separated from Iho 
latter by an impassable swamp. These villages are iii a 
continuous line, each being distant from the other a ffiw 
hundred yards at most. The peculiar dome or mushroom- 
shaped roofs of the ‘ tukls ’ give them the appearance of a 
line of hayricks or gigantic beehives. Groves of ‘ deleb ’ 
palms t follow the lines of the villages ; masses of ambatch J 
and papyrus § appear in the swamps, the bright yellow 
flowers of the former contrasting agreeably with the sombre- 
coloured heads of the latter and with the eternal green of 
the reeds. Shortly before Fashoda is reached the islands 
increase in number and the channel gets more difiicult tt) 
mark. The forest on either bank disappears, and the marsh 
scenery attains its fullest development. 

Fashoda is situated on the west bank of the White Nile, 
at 470 miles from Khartoum. The fort and camp are 
situated upon a small promontory jutting out into the 
swamp, connected with the mainland by a narrow neck. 
Daring the rainy season even this peninsula becomes a 
morass. The description applied by a well-known writer to 

* Although it is doubtful whether the sting of the seroot is liital to 
animals, there is another fly on the Blue Nile, south of Karkauj, whoso 
sting causes death, more particularly to horses and camels. The 

Arabs call it ‘ duban,’ but this is merely the Arabic name for a fl}’. 
It is not the ‘ tsetse,’ but of its existence there appears to be no 
doubt. 

t Borassus fiabellifurmis. J Herminkra elaiilioxyhn, 

§ Cyperus papyrus. 
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tUe White Nile generally is specially applicable to Fashoda — 

‘ a heaven for mosquitoes and a damp hell for men.’ * * * § The 
whole place has a fever-stricken air, and even during the 
healthiest mouths of the year some 90 per cent, of the 
garrison are hors do eomhat from the effects of malai'ia. The 
French fortifications are situated north of the militftfy camp, 
and stand out as landmarks above the marsh. To e^st 
and in front of the fort runs a sluggish stream, some sixty 
to seventy yards in width. Beyond this is a long, low grass 
island, and beyond this again the main stream of the river, 
perhaps 500 yards in breadth. East of this extends a dead- 
fiat plain of marsh and grass, which looks as if the swamp 
extended to the world’s end. Not a tree or a bush bi'eaks 
the horizon anywhere ; nothing is visible but reeds and 
high grass. The climate is steamy and enervating, the 
shade temperature at midday, even in the winter, averaging 
100“ F. 

The Saubat River joins the Nile on the eastern bank, 
sixty miles south of Fashoda. Its width at the junction is 
frbm eighty to ninety yards, and its depth is considerably 
over twenty feet. Its waters are tinged with a peculiarly 
creamy white colour,! and their junction with the clear 
greenish grey waters of the Nile is marked by a sharp 
line, which extends for some distance downstream. The 
Saubat is undoubtedly a stream having its origin in a 
mountain region, and although its sources have not yet been 
explored, it seems almost certain that its main volume is 
derived from the western slopes of the JiiJls, of ihe. Beni. 
Shangul, country. At 290 miles from its junction with the 
Nile two tributaries unite to form the main stream. That 
to the south-west is called by the inhabitants the Fiber, | 
while the other, which comes from the east, is known as the 
Adura.§ This last, again, derives its water from at least 
two tributary streams, ona being known by -the name of the 
Kir, and. the other as the Baro. The Saubat River runs 
bank-full during the months of August, September, and 
October. In November it begins to fall rapidly, and during 
the early summer months it is not navigable. The military 
post and fort of Nasser is on the left bank of the river, at 

* .Sir Kiitnuel Baker. 

+ The Saubat is called by the Arabs the ‘Bahr El-Asfar,’ or 
‘yellow river.’ It is probably from the tinge given! by the Saubat 
waters that the White Nile has received its name. 

t Galled on the French maps the Juba. 

§ Called on the French maps the Baro. 
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181 miles from its mouth, while another fort is situated ou 
the same side at its junction with the Nile. 

Upstream of the Saubat junction the Nile scenery be- 
comes, if possible, more and more dreary. The swamp 
becomes wider, the reeds become higher, and the islands 
more numerous. One of these latter, known as Tonga 
Island, extends from the Saubat Eiver to the junction with 
the Bahr El-Zaraf. At its northern end the supposed river 
L 0 II 4 enters the Nile on the western bank.* Opposite the 
southern end of the Tonga Island the last Shilluk village is 
met with, and from this point south no signs of human 
habitation are visible. It becomes impossible to tell where 
the swamp ends and the solid ground begins ; the width of 
the former may be five, ten, or even as much as twenty 
miles. The ambatch and papyrus reeds grow in tall masses 
on all sides, and the rush known as the ‘ om-soof,’ or 
‘ mother of wool,’ fills up the spaces left between the other 
two. The river surface is covered with a thick mass of 
floating weeds some four to five feet in thickness. This is 
composed partly of rotting vegetation and partly of a variety 
of swimming plants with feathery streamers. These last 
bind the whole in an impassable tangle, through which 
nothing can force its way. At 560 miles from Khartoum 
the Bahr El-Zaraf, or Giraffe Eiver, enters the Nile on the 
right bank. Four isolated peaks lie to the east of the junc- 
tion. This stream is an overspill from the main river, has 
a length of over 200 miles, and runs in a winding course 
through a succession of vast marshes and shallow lagoons. 
It is frequently blocked by the ‘ sadd ’ barrier, but when 
free it brings down a very considerable volume of cleat 
amber-coloured water. Its current in places is very strong. 
That it has a connexion with the main Nile near ShambC* 
is certain, but through navigation is at present impossible. 
At 610 miles from Khartoum Lake No is reached. This 
sheet of water, called by the Arabs ^Moghren El-Buhur,’ 
or the ‘ meeting of the rivers,’ is a wide shallow lake covered 
with reedy patches, whose extent is unknown.f It is full of 
rotting vegetation, and forms a large evaporating basin for 

* An attempt was made last April to navigate the Lolle. At its 
mouth it is about 100 yards in width, with a depth at low water of 
five feet. Twenty-six miles ijpstream its width was forty yards, and 
from this point it was blocked by ‘ sadd.’ 

t Its area hsis been estimated as sixty square miles, but tho swamp 
extend.^ all round it to sneh a distance that any accurate estimate of Its 
Buperficcs is impossible. 
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the waters of the Nile. At its northern end the Bahr 
El-Jebel * enters it, haring passed through some 200 miles 
of hopeless swamp since leaving its upper and more open 
reaches. The channel of this river is, at present, completely 
barred by the ‘sadd,’ and navigation is impossible. So 
thick is this barrier, that in places men can walk upon 
its surface without danger. Underneath it the 'iver 
flows with a fair velocity. Its width at the mouth is abmit 
eig*hty yards, and its course can be traced through the 
swamp by the different colour of the vegetation which blocks 
its channel from that of the adjacent reeds. Some four 
miles south of the point where the Bahr El-Jebel enters 
Lake No, the Bahr El-Ghazal, or Gazelle River, discharges 
its waters into the same lake. This river, which has its 
source in the southern portion of the Darfur mountain 
chain, comes in from the westward. It is joined from the 
west by the Bahrs El- Arab and El-Homr, and south of Meshra 
El-Rek by an important tributary called the Sueh, whose 
sources are as yet undetermined. During the winter and 
summer months the Bahr El-Ghazal is practically stagnant. 
In flood it brings down a large quantity of water. It passes 
through a horrible treeless swamp, bounded by immense 
grass plains. 

Monotonous and melancholy as is the White Nile scenery 
as a whole, under certain conditions of light and atmosphere 
even these lonely marshes attain a weird picturesque- 
ness almost amounting to beauty. Moonrise in these 
swamps, at times, creates a succession of striking pictures. 
Until the moon has risen sufficiently high to clear the mists 
which brood over the water surface, her orb assumes a deep 
rosy red, and set in a smoke-coloured sky the effect is so 
remarkable as to appear unnatural. As she ascends, her 
colour changes to a golden orange, her path being reflected 
in the stream by a series of brilliant bars, and the increasing 
light bathes sky and water in one uniform violet hue. The 
feathery tops of the reeds and the funereal-looking heads 
of the papyrus stand out in black and ghostly-looking 
masses. Not a breath stirs the reeds or the water. The 
air is full of strange sounds ; night birds croak, heavy flsh 
splash, crickets sing in the grass, and the mosquito hums 
his eternal song. The hippopotamus, at intervals, utters 
hoarse bellows and grunts, as he forces his way through the 


* South of Lake No the White Nile is called the ‘ Bahr El-Jebel,’ 
or ‘ mountain river.’ 
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rushes and occasionally reveals his huge proportions in the 
moonlight. Myriads of fireflies flit about, each switching 
on and off his tiny flame as though it were an electric lamp. 
Altogether, a night in these swamps produces an effect of 
unearthliness rarely to be experienced in other localities, 
and renders it possible, at the time, to believe almost any 
wild legend regarding their extent and origin, and the 
mysterious dangers which lurk within their lonely ftist* 
nesses. 

At sunset, again, when the sad landscape is enveloped by 
the brilliant lustre which invariably accompanies the dis- 
appearance of the sun, the strange beauty of the colours 
casts a brief enchantment over the scene, and the dismal 
reality is for the moment forgotten, 

A dead-level horizon unbroken by a single tree or bush 
extends upon every side. In the west, as the sun sinks, 
bars of pink, amber, salmon, cream, and gold slant across a. 
pale green sky, the radiance extending vertically overhead. 
Outside the limits of the light, in all directions, stretches 
a veil of blue-grey mist of the most tender colour imagin- 
able. In the north-west, on the extreme horizon, separated 
from the real sunset by an expanse of pearly sky, is a deep 
rose glare, which by degrees becomes a glowing crimson. 
This, again, is separated from the blue above by a violet and 
purple lino of light clouds. 

In the grass country during the early spring months the 
jungle fires present a most imposing sight, especially on a 
moonless night. An immense range of flame lights up the 
sky for miles, at times blazing fiercely, and at others dying 
away. The crimson tints of these fires are reflected in the 
water with startling clearness, and the outlines of the trees 
stand out in inky blackness. The brilliancy of the stars in 
these latitudes is remarkable, and the Southern Cross and 
the Great Bear may frequently be observed in the heavens 
at the same time. 

One great and endless charm the White Nile possesses, in 
the varied animal and bird life which throngs its banks and 
its waters. On the river itself, the clumsy hippopotamus 
shares his domain with gigantic crocodiles of unparalleled 
length and hideousness. On the edge of the swamp, storks, 
cranes, divers, ibises, and endless varieties of ducks con- 
gregate in countless numbers. On the grassy plains and in 
the forest, antelopes of many species graze at will. Occa- 
sionally a troop of giraffes may be seen, their dappled hides 
catching the light from the sun, and their fore legs dangling 
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in a manner peculiar to themselves as they trot away. 
Now and again, if he he fortunate, the traveller may have 
the luck to watch a herd of wild elephauta unconscious of 
observation. The bulk of these monsters, their gleaming 
ivories, their gigantic ears flapping gi'otesquely as they 
walk, all combine to form a picture which he will not easily 
forgot. Upon one side, a group of patriarchs may be seen 
standing in line, apparently lost in meditation, a tuighty 
bull, with long white tusks, towering above all bis fellows. 
On the other side, the younger and more frivolous members 
of the herd are perhaps grazing, tearing down trees, or 
playing with one another in a series of clumsy gambols. 
On the back of each elephant are invariably seated one or 
more white birds. 

Many more instances might be given, did space permit, 
of the charm which the Soudan possesses for the sportsman 
and the naturalist. Upon all, indeed, who have once visited 
it, this country appears to cast a spell which impels them to 
endeavour to return to it. The influence is inexplicable, 
but it is there. However glad the traveller, at the time, 
may be to leave its fierce heat, its mosquitoes, and its 
fever-stricken swamps, it is certain that, sooner or later, he 
will forget all these discomforts, and only long to once 
more see that mysterious and fascinating land. Should it 
happen that, even when far away, anything, such as the 
faint sweet smell of the mimosa flower, shall recall the 
Soudan to him, he will be seized with an irresistible longing 
once more to revisit its lonely plains, and once more to 
navigate its wondrous rivers. 

The inhabitants of the Soudan may be divided into two 
great classes, those of Arab and those of Negro blood. In 
many places the two races have been much mixed, but both 
the nomad tribes and the Negroids have retained their 
racial characteristics unchanged. The parallel of lat. 
N. 1 2“ may be said to fairly accurately mark the boundary 
between the two. In certain localities, more particularly 
east of the Blue Nile, mixed races are to be met with south 
of this parallel, but as a rule the Arab is not to be found 
south, or the Negro north, of the above-mentioned degree of 
latitude. 

Commencing from the Atbara River, the general distribu- 
tion of the principal Arab tribes may be briefly described. 
Between the Atbara and lihartoum, remnants of the once 
powerful clans of Jaalin, Hassaniyeh, and Batahin occupy 
the country on either side of the Nile. On the Blue Nile, 
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and in the Gezireh, the Shukhriyeh, Wad Medani, Dabahna, 
Kawalhah^ and Kenaua Arabs form the bulk of the -nomad 
population. On the White Nile, the Shanabla, Guaraar, 
and Wad Selim (the two latter being branches of the 
Baggara tribe) are located upon the western bank, the Wad 
Bagheb and Shankab Arabs taking their places upon the 
eastern bank. All of the above are split up into numerous 
subdivisions, each having a distinctive tribal name, although 
retaining their brotherhood with the main tribe from which 
they are descended. The Arabs of the Soudan, although 
preserving the marked features of their race, represent all 
shades of colour in their complexion. The majority are 
very dark-skinned, many of them rivalling the tint of the 
Negro. The men are, as a rule, tall and well built. 
Most of them shave the head, anointing it copiously 
with grease, and allowing the beard and moustache to grow. 
To this the Kenana, and some others of the Blue Nile 
Arabs, form exceptions, as they wear the hair in straight 
plaits, like the Eabbabish of the Dongola deserts. All 
males are marked by two, or more, scars, cut slanting upon 
either cheek. The usual dress of the Arab tribes is a loose 
white smock and drawers, with a white turban wound 
round the * takya ’ or skull-cap. Yellow leather slippers, or 
occasionally long, soft leather riding-boots, complete their 
costume. Their arms consist of cross-hilted swords, broad- 
bladed lances, and antiquated rifles and muskets. They are 
great camel breeders, and many tribes possess large flocks 
of sheep and goats. Horses are rare among them. Several 
of the tribes, notably the Kenana and Shankab, are reputed 
to still cherish strong' leanings towards the Khalifa. 
Although treacherous and untrustworthy, they are brave, 
and fierce fighters. Fanaticism, in the true sense of the 
word, can no longer be said to exist. 

All over the Soudan the women of the Arab tribes dress 
their hair in short, thick, twisted plaits, cut square at the 
ends, and exactly resembling the style so commonly re- 
produced in the Egyptian paintings and sculptures. They 
are as a rule extremely ill-favoured, probably owing to 
the severe drudgery which they have undergone since 
childhood. Occasionally the younger girls are good-looking. 
Married women wear petticoats and sheets of unbleached, or 
indigb-dyed cotton. Young girls only wear the ‘ rahia,’ or 
apron of twisted cords. 

South of Hellet El-Reng the Fung and Hatnegh 
country begins. The former tribe, which is supposed 
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to have originally emigrated from Darfur, has almost 
disappeared, being replaced by the latter. The Hamegh 
are a race of Negroids who, from their former inter- 
mixture with the Arabs, have retained the religion of 
Islam. Tliey are reputed to be a dirty, indolent race, but 
very little is known as yet regarding them. The Beni 
Shangul chain of hills is inhabited by a race calling thv.m- 
selves by that name. They are of mixed blood, Mohammedans 
by religion, and talking Arabic. South of these mountains 
is the Galla country, which is well-watered and fertile, and 
it seems likely, should the Cape to Cairo railway scheme 
ever approach the region of possibility, that the line, instead 
of traversing the White Nile plains and swamps, will be 
taken along the spurs of the Beni Shangul hills and through 
the Galla district, via Lake Rudolph, to Uganda. 

The principal Negro races inhabiting the reconquered pro- 
vinces of the Soudan are the Shilluk, the Dinka, and the 
Nuer. Other tribes which formerly existed in the vicinity 
of the Sanbat, such as the Bonjak and Falang, have now 
disappeared, while the once powerful race of Nyuak has 
been so completely mastered by the Nuer that it can scarcely 
now be said to exist as a distinct tribe. 

The Shilluk country commences at Abu Zeid, on the 
vrestern bank of the White Nile, 190 miles south of Khar- 
toum. From this point to Tonga, a distance of 325 miles, 
the villages of this tribe form an almost continuous line 
along the west bank of the river. Between Fashoda and 
the Bahr El-Zaraf the Shilluk inhabit both banks of the 
Nile, but the western bank is their particular sti'onghold. 
The Dinka, at one time the most numerous of the Negro 
tribes of the White Nile, formerly occupied the whole 
eastern bank of this river from Gebelain to the Saubat, and 
their country extended far inland, into the Ghezireh and the 
Fung district. Owing to the continual raiding to which 
they were subjected by the slave traders, they eventually 
deserted the river banks entirely, and although a few Dinka 
villages are still to be met with in the interior, it is in the 
western portion of the Bahr El-Ghazal province that this 
people must now be sought for. In the first sixty miles 
from the mouth of the Saubat, Dinka are to be found upon 
the right bank of the river. The next forty miles are occu- 
pied by the remnants of the Nyuak tribe ; beyond this the 
Nuer have seized the whole country bordering this river and 
its branches. The latter are also to be found on the Bahr 
El-Ghazal, between Lake No and the junction of the Bahr 
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El-Arab. South of this point they are replaced by the 
Dinka, with whom they appear to have a constant feud. On 
the swamps of the Bahr El-Zaraf and the'Bahr El-Jebel a 
few Nuer and Dinka villages exist, on the higher spots which 
emerge from the surrounding marshes. 

The Shilluk probably now number something over half a 
million in all. They cultivate sufficient dhurra for their 
needs during the rainy season, also a certain amount of 
vegetables, but their principal occupation is cattle breeding. 
They possess immense herds, which form their chief wealth. 
Although they breed sheep, they do not value these as they 
do their cattle, for which they have a special affection 
almost amounting to reverence. They never kill them, and 
only eat those which have died a natural death. It is with 
the greatest difficulty that they can be induced to sell 
them. Their affection for their cattle would seem to be 
much greater than for their parents or children, for neither 
of whom do they appear to have any special regard. A 
Shilluk woman will leave her six'months-old baby out in 
the rain and mud, while she most carefully sees to the 
housing of the cattle at nightfall. As a race the Shilluk 
appear to attach no value to social ties. Their women are 
mere drudges, and perform all the field as well as the house 
work. The men devote themselves to hunting and fishing, 
and when not thus employed lie about all day smoking, with 
their beloved spears within easy reach of their ban Js. They 
are true Negroes, but, with the exception of the full lips, 
they show few of the Negro characteristics. It is true that 
the colour of their skin is black, but their features are 
extremely good. They have straight noses, and a pleasant, 
good-humoured expression. The men are exceptionally 
tall, few of them being under six feet in height, many of 
them reaching six feet six inches, and occasionally even 
more. They are of slight build, with narrow shoulders. 
Their length of limb is remarkable, but notwithstanding 
their extreme length of thigh, the hand reaches well below 
the knee when the arm hangs loosely down. The men are, 
as a rule, entirely naked, with the exception of a string of 
beads round the neck and a double row round the loins. 
They wear thick ivory armlets on the arms above the elbow. 
Since the advent of the Anglo-Egyptian force the Shilluk 
would appear to have become ashamed of their nakedness, 
and at the military posts are generally to be seen wearing a 
short toga over the left shoulder, leaving the right bare. 
This garment is made of unbleached cotton, open at either 
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side, and reaching io the knee. A Shilluk dandy dresses 
his hair, which is very abundant and long, in the most 
fanciful and fantastic methods possible. The most common 
fashion is to wear it standing up like a large fan, or comb, 
at the back of the head. It is worked into the required 
shape with a mixture of ashes, cow-dung, and grease, until 
it becomes perfectly stiff and hard, and until its text’ re 
resembles felt. The size of this ornament is about ten inches? 
by five. Others, again, wear their hair raised along the 
centre of the scalp, giving it the appearance of a cock’s- 
comb or the crest of an old Greek helmet. Some, again, 
work it into parallel ridges exactly resembling the teeth ot 
a cogged wheel. The short hair on either side of these 
erections is frequently worked up into a series of reddish, 
glistening blobs, much resembling sealing-wax. This effect 
is obtained by anointing it with a mixture of red earth and 
cow’s urine. The men are also in the habit of ornamenting, 
their foreheads and chest with a kind of tattooing. This, 
decoration consists of one, two, or three lines of raised lumps 
on the skin. These are evidently caused by incision, and 
the insertion of some foreign substance into the wound. 
Some paint these forehead spots white, with black .centres, 
like eyes. Others tie rows of common metal buttons .across, 
their foreheads. One and all are fond of sticking bits of 
ostrich feathers about their hair, and many of them cover 
their bodies with a coating of white wood-ashes ; this, with 
their extraordinary head-dresses, gives them the aspect of 
long-limbed spectres, 

The women, as regards their appearance, are the very 
opposite of the men, and take but small pains with their 
toilet. In stature they are extremely short, .and in feature 
most repulsive. They either shave the lieiid completely, or 
leave the hair in very short, close curls. Their only garment 
consists of a couple of goatskins, hung by a cord round the 
neck, one in front and one behind. These skins have the 
hair outside, and, being quite stiff and open at either side, 
remind one irresistibly of tlio boards carried by a sandwich 
man. Round the waist they wear the usual apron of plaited 
leather. Both sexes wear rings in the tops of their ears, 
but the women carry few ornaments beyond quantities of 
beads. The Shilluk, like most Central African tribes,- 
removo the lower incisor teeth at an early age. Circum- 
cision is not practised, and is looked upon as a disgrace. 
The favourite arm of ti^ .Shilluk is the spear, and ho male^ 
esyer,.if he can help it; moves without ouc;.' These.’ wesipofts. 
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are hereditary, and nothing will induce them to sell them ; 
they hare a long, thin, broad blade, tapering to a fine point, 
about eighteen inches in length. The butt of tho lance is 
decorated with a thick bunch of black ostrich featliers. 
Their other arm is a club made of hard wood, with a shaft 
about two feet long. This tapers to a point, and has a 
hemispherical head much resembling a gigantic nail. When 
walking the Shilluk carries his club iu one hand and his 
spear in the other, the latter carried horissontally with tho 
point behind him. He swings along, thus armed, with an 
indescribable swagger. Their pipes deserve mention. The 
bowls are made of burnt clay, and hold several ounces of 
tobacco ; the stem is a hollow reed about two feet long, and 
the mouthpiece is made of a small dried* gourd. 

They are great hunters, and kill both the hippopotamus 
and the crocodile with rude harpoons. They attach floats 
of ambatch wood to the latter, and, finding the animal asleep, 
harpoon him and let him go. The following day they find 
him by means of the floats, and despatch him with their 
lances. Their canoes are of the rudest description, some 
twenty feet long by two feet six inches wide % two foot 
deep ; they are flat-sided and flat-bottomed ; the planks are 
attached to one another by cords ; the paddles are six feet 
long, with a narrow blade of two and a half inches in width, 
'fhey also use rafts made of bundles of ambatch stems tied 
together and tapering to a point. In these they fish, or 
cross the river. The Shilluk, in common with the Dinka 
and the Nuer, have the habit of standing for long periods 
upon one leg. They press the sole of one foot against tho 
calf of the other leg, and rest themselves upon a spear. 
Although liable to sudden fits of ferocity and treachery, ns 
their past history shows, they are on the whole trustworthy. 
They show’ an almost touching confidence iu the English 
officers whom they have met, and will leave their must 
cherished possessions in their charge.' 

The Shilluks ai-e governed by a ‘ mek,’ or king. Under 
him are superintendents governing from seventy to a 
hundred villages, and to each village there is an overseer or 
headman. The procedure at the death of a mek is a., 
follows. The dying vnek calls an assembly of all tho head- 
man. Before this assembly he himself names his successoi'. 


* A .y,ery htui impressiun was maae among tlicm ov/ing to Uii» njen 
of-laii:’ Egyptian battalion having stpjen the spears which”the Shiiluks 
in -their chsCige. 
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who must be of royal blood. He hands him the spear of 
office, and the headmen and people then swear allegiance. 
Should the mek die suddenly, before the people can be 
assembled, the headmen and people elect his successor, if 
possible, in accordance with the wishes of the deceased. 

Justice is administered by judges regularly appointed by 
the mek. There is one chief judge and two sub-judges ,o 
the tribe. All disputes are laid before the king, who either 
disposes of them himself or sends them for trial. The court 
is always composed of one judge and five members selected 
from among the headmen. Some of their punishments are 
severe. One of the commonest is to place a heavy forked 
piece of wood on the prisoner’s neck, with bis throat in the 
fork. At the back a second piece is lashed, through which 
a sharp nail is driven. This works into the neck on the 
slightest movement. In cases of murder the person con- 
victed suffers confiscation of all his household property, his 
wives, children, cattle, and flocks. All these become the 
property of the nearest relation of the murdered person. 
The murderer is, according to the degree of his offence, 
hanged, banished, or suffered to remain in the country 
deprived of all tribal privileges. 

Some of their customs are curious. When a Shilluk 
falls ill, his friends sit round him in a circle, and cutting 
off the ear of a live sheep, give him this to eat. They then 
kill the animal, and t.iking out its intestines, spread these 
all over the patieiit. 

They appear to have no religion, but are said to revere 
the name of a certain former hero of the tribe. They are 
polygamists. 

The Shilluk houses are of the type generally known as 
‘ tukls.’ These arc circular buildings with mud walls, about 
ton feet in diameter and six feet in height. They have 
no windows, and one door about four feet high. They are 
surmounted by a beautifully thatched roof, made of dhurra 
straw, coming to a point about twelve feet frotn the floor. 
The plaiting inside is most cleverly done, and these roofs 
keep out the heavy annual rains. The floors are of mud, 
and are kept scrupulously clean. At night the doors are 
closed, and tires are lighted inside the huts to keep out the 
mosquitoes. They drink much milk, mixing it with the 
urine of the cow; using the latter also to clean their cooking 
utehsilo and to anoint their persons. 

, The present mek, or king, is named Koor Wad Medpk,. 
and wae anointed by the Khalifa in 1890. He wears 
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clothes, and a tarbush, or fez. In age he is about forty, and 
his complexion is very dark. He is an intelligent-looking 
man. His people obey his slightest gesture. In walking 
he leans on the shoulder of a Shinagir Arab, who accom- 
panies him as interpreter. The saddle of his donkey is 
covered with a leopard skin. He never moves without an 
escort of some fifty chiefs, armed with spears and clubs. He 
has developed a strong liking for alcoholic drinks, and always 
indulges in a whisky-and-soda when visiting the English 
officers. Upon first hearing the pipes of the 8rd Battalion of 
Egyptian Infantry, the king’s dignity fell off him like a 
cloak. He rose up and danced a solemn but savage measure 
to the sound of the music. Upon the whole he appears 
to govern well, and to be friendly to the new Administra- 
tion. 

The Diiika closely resemble the Shilluk in figui'c and in 
stature ; if anything, they are the taller race of the two. 
They have good and intelligent features. Here, again, 
the chief sign of Negro blood is in the lips. In colour 
they are extremely dark, probably darker than any other 
specimens of the human race. Their hair is far scantier 
than that of the Shilluk, and they take no pains to dress 
or train it. As a rule, it sticks up straight from the 
head, although occasionally it is plaited in fine braids. 
The reddish brown colour which distinguishes the hair 
of the Dinka is produced artificially.* Some shave the 
head altogether, and some, again, whiten the hair with wood- 
ashes; like the Shilluk, they are fond of covering their 
bodies with this last substance. The men are perfectly 
naked, but the women wear goatskin aprons. The Dinka 
women are also much shoi'ter than the men, but are not as 
ill-favoured as are their Shilluk sisters. Both sexes pierce 
the ears and insert pieces of iron. The women sometimes 
bore the upper lip, and run an ii-on pin, with a bead at the 
end, through it like a skewer. They remove the lower 
incisor teeth. Both men and women wear beads round the 
neck and loins, and the males are fond of ivory armlets. 
The women put on as many heavy iron anklets as they can 
carry. The Dinka is fond of decorating his forehead with 
a scries of lumps raised on the skin ; but instead of running 
horizontally across, like those of the Shilluk, they radiato 
upwards from the nose as a centre, as many as ten rows 
being sometimes seen. The arms of the Dinka are* hincea 

* By washing it in cow’s urine. 

von; oxc. no. ocoxc. 
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and clubs, but the latter are their favourite weapons. These 
clubs are made of very hard wood, such as the heg% 
(balanites). They somewhat resemble those of the Shilluk 
in their general nail- like appearance, but beneath the head 
several rows of rings, something like the threads of a screw, 
are carved. They are great cattle and sheep breeders, and 
resemble the Shilluk in their affection for the former. T1 ey 
are an extremely clean people, and keep their huts or 
‘tukls’ in a state of great cleanliness. They cultivate 
dhurra largely, and a certain amount of tobacco, ground- 
nuts, &c. They are better agriculturists than the Shilluk. 
The Dinka are skilled hunters, and trap elephants in pits. 
Antelope they catch by means of nooses attached to springes, 
very like those used by poachers in Europe. They are said 
to revere snakes, and even to make pets of them.* 

They are not ruled by one mek, each section of the tribe 
being under one chief or headman. The principal sub- 
divisions are the Bow-Wan, Akkou, Agare, Gee-Yel, BaiT, 
Nee-Yell, Baw-Yen, and Dungal. 

The Nuer, the natural rivals of the Dinka, with whom 
they appear to have a standing feud, are perhaps the most 
shy of all the White Nile Negroids. So far all attempts on 
the part of the English officers to win their confidence have 
failed. Some few have come in, but as a whole the tribe 
has stood entirely alojf, the people taking to the forest at 
the approach of a steamer. This is to be attributed to their 
classification of all Europeans and Egyptians as Turks, for 
whom they have the greatest dread and hatred. Their 
timidity may also be due to their near neighbourhood to the 
Abyssinians, a proximity which the Nuer have good reason 
to regret. t When a Nuer can be induced to visit a Euro- 
pean his method of approach is upon his hands and knees. 
He testifies his respect by planting his tongue in the palm * 
of the great man’s hand. The men go stark naked, but 
the women wear a diminutive piece of goatskin hung in 
front, and an arrangement of rushes, like a bustle, behind. 
They possess large herds of cattle and sheep, but do not 
ap^ar to attach such reverence to the former as do the 
Shilluk and the Dinka. Neither do they value their spears to 
the extent that the Shilluk do. The N uer ai’e of fine physique, 

* Oasati. 

t In June 1898 an Abyssinian force, some 4,000 strong, marclied 
down the Saubat River to its junction with the White Nile, raiding the 
country as it passed. It was accompanied by two French civilians, 
one Russian Guardsman, and at least one mule-battery. 
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and in colonr are much lighter than the Dinka. "Hie/ are 
distinguishable by their hair, which stands np straight and 
is almost invariably dyed red. They have medioine-men, or 
witch doctors, who wear most fantastic head>dresses and 
wigs of false hair. When they see a European or a 
stranger they wave their hands, apparently to keep off evil. 
Their ‘tukls’ are larger than those of the Dinka and 
■ Shilluk, but are kept equally clean. The only entrance is by 
a circular door from eighteen inches to two feet in circum- 
ference. The Nuer are very excitable, and when the young 
men quarrel the older men promptly hide all the spears and 
other weapons xipon which they can lay their hands. A 
very noticeable fact is the way in which the Nuer have 
increased their power in the vicinity of the Saubat River. 
They have practically wiped out the Falang and Bonjak, 
who were the original occupiers of this region. Of the 
Nyuak only a remnant now remains, and this is completely 
subject to the Nuer. Like all the adjacent tribes, the Nuer 
are polygamists ; their women are short and extremely 
ugly. They are said to be fierce fighters and expert hunters, 
but as yet very little is known of them. Owing to their 
extreme shyness it will require years of patient kindness 
before this interesting people can be induced to trust to the 
justice of their new rulers. The foregoing description 
comprises all the tribes included within the present limits 
of the Egyptian Soudan. 

The climate of the Soudan varies considerably, according 
to the locality, but it may bo divided into two great 
seasons, the dry and the rainy. Although the regular rains 
are not met with north of the 15th parallel of latitude, 
many showers and thunderstorms occur as far as lat. 
N. 17°. The climated in the northern portions much 
resembles that of the Dongola Province. For nine months 
of the year it is very dry, in the winter being quite cold, 
and in the early summer extremely, hot. During the dry 
months the prevailing winds are from the north and north- 
west ; with the first showers they veer round and blow 
steadily from the south and south-east. The rainy season 
in the neighbourhood of Khartoum commences in July and 
ends in September. During this period thunderstorms are 
of frequent occurrence, and heavy showers fall almost daily. 
After the cessation of the rainy season malarious fevers are 
rife. On the Blue Nile and in the Ghezireh the rains com- 
mence about the end of May, and an intermittent rainfall is 
experienced to tho- end of October. From June to the. end. 
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of September this becomes regular and of daily occurrence. 
The hottest months of the year are April, May, and June. 
The maximum temperature during this period frequently 
averages 103° F, It rarely sinks below 89° F. South 
winds blow constantly daring this season, but when storms 
ensue the wind veers round to all points of the compass. 
During the latter days of the rains the temperature f* ,11s, 
the average maximum and minimum ranging from 99° F. to 
74° F. The air is very damp and muggy, especially after 
4 P.M. In the winter months the climate is cool and 
pleasant, although the sun is hot. North and north-west 
winds prevail, generally falling at sunset. The nights are 
frequently warm and steamy, but as a rule about 3 a.m. the 
temperature falls and a breeze springs up. On the White 
Nile and its affluents the rainy season begins rather earlier 
than on the Blue Nile. Thus, on the Saubat River the rains 
commence in the end of April and continue to the end of 
October. On the Bahr El-Ghazal and in th3 ‘sadd’ 
region the first rain falls in March and the last about the 
middle of October. There are two periods when heavy and 
continuous rain falls in these localities. The first is during 
April and May, and the second in July and September. 
Here, as on the Blue Nile, winds blow steadily from the 
south throughout the rainy season, while during the dry 
months they blow equally steadily from the north. The 
temperature on the southern reaches of the White Nile is 
not subject to the same variations as in other parts of the 
river valley. Thus, in the ‘ sadd ’ region the average tem- 
perature throughout the year is 85° F. In the neighbour- 
hood of Fashoda, even in the winter, it reaches 100° F. in 
the shade, but it rarely exceeds this at any period of the 
year. West of the WJiite Nile, in 'Eordofan, where there 
is less moisture, the differences of the temperature are much 
greater. In the winter months the average maximum and 
minimum temperatures are 89° and 59° F. In the heat of 
summer these increase to 100’ and 77° F. 

The excessive rainfall which visits the Soudan during 
many months annually gives rise to malarial fevers of an 
especially severe type. These fevers are common to the 
whole country during the autumn and winter months, more 
especially so in the vicinity of the White and Blue Niles. In 
the former, the swamped area and the rotting vegetation 
are sufficient cause for the unhealthiness of the tract; in 
the latter, the denseness of the forests and the accumulated 
leaf-mould of centuries produce damp and steamy mists 
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nnder the hot rays of the eqaatorial sun, and create an 
atmosphere which seems to be specially favourable to the 
germination of malaria. From the end of September to the 
beginning of January both these rivers are hotbeds of 
fever ; even in the months of February and March certain 
localities remain dangerous to all except the natives of the 
district. During last year’s expedition the troops which 
visited the two rivers suffered very severely from the 
pestilential climate, and the number of officers and men who 
were invalided was very considerable. From 80 to 90 
per cent, were incapacitated, and even the Soudanese troops 
did not escape. The inhabitants of the Blue Nile exhibit 
all the appearance of chronic malarial poisoning. TJiey are 
extremely anmmic, and suffer from enlarged spleen and 
dropsy. Egyptians fall victims to the fever equally with 
Europeans, and the garrisons of Nasser and Fashoda show 
a terrible return of sickness. The Shilluk and other Negro 
tribes appear to be free from the ill-effects of these fevers, 
but upon the advent of the rainy season they invariably 
leave the river banks and make their temporary abode in 
the higher and more open lands of the interior. This 
extreme unliealthiness of the climate must of necessity 
prove an almost insuperable bar to the reclamation of the 
country. Until the forests are cleared and the swamps 
drained, Europeans will never be able to remain in the 
fever-sti’icken districts during the seasons when the disease 
is prevalent. Even in the more open parts of the country 
malaria of a milder type is existent at the close of the rains, 
when the country is drying up. It is indispensable, if 
Englishmen are to remain in the Soudan and introduce the 
necessary reforms, that they shall be enabled to absent 
themselves annually for several months, and have the 
opportunity of recruiting their energies in a cooler and more 
healthy climate. Other diseases common to the Soudan 
are dysentery and small-pox. At times an epidemic of 
typhus fever sweeps over it, and syphilis is apparently 
prevalent everywhere. On the Blue Nile the guinea-worm 
is met with, and in the Bahr El-Ghazal Province the 
‘ sleeping sickness ’ claims its victims. 

Allusion has already been made to the peculiar disease 
known as cerebro-spinal meningitis. In the present year it 
worked its way up both Niles, and it is said, that no such 
severe epidemic of this malady has been known since the 
year 1878. The Soudan climate during the early summer 
months is healthy, and if protected against the sun, and 
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clothed so as to guard against chills, the European maj 
Tenture into any part of the country with impunity. 

It is diflBcult at present to foresee in which direction the 
future developement of these vast regions lies. So little is 
as yet known regarding their possible resources, and so 
much necessary work lies before the governing staff in 
forming the elements of an Administration, that for some 
years to come the time of its officers must be fully taken 
Up by this task. Years of patient labour and self-sacrificing 
work on their part must pass before any decided result of 
their efforts will be visible. There are many grave obstacles 
to immediate progress, some of them due to physical 
causes, and others resulting from years of raisgovernment. 

The first, and perhaps the most insuperable of these, lies 
in the extreme unhealthiness of the country, to which 
ample allusion has been made. A land, in great portions 
of which the European cannot live without serious risk of 
loss of health, and even of life itself, is not one in which 
the energy of the white race can easily assert its superiority. 
It cannot too strongly be insisted upon, that if Englishmen 
are to remain in and administer the Soudan they must be 
generously treated both as regards leave and salary. They 
will voluntarily give up all social pleasures and ties, and it 
is to be feared that, with all precautions, the deadly climate 
will slowly but surely undermine their health. It is impera- 
tive that continuity, as regards the English officials, should 
be secured, .and that there should be as few changes as 
possible in the personnel of the governing staff. With 
these ‘ silent, sullen peoples,’ the only possibility of over- 
coming their shyness and winning their confidence will lie 
in their attaining personal knowledge of their rulers, and in 
their belief that the latter will remain with them, and live 
in their midst. The most careful choice must be exercised 
in the selection of the English mudirs or governors, and, 
once found, every possible endeavour must be used to enable 
them to support the arduous life which they have accepted, 
and to give them such comforts and privileges as are com- 
patible with the situation. The lives of such men will be 
of incalculable value to the country, and any attempt to 
treat them on other but liberal terms will speedily prove 
to be a false economy, andwvill inevitably retard progress. 

The depopulation of the Soudan is another s.nd serious 
bar against any early return to prosperity. It will be im- 
possible to restCre trade, or to extend and improve cultiva- 
tion upon any large scale, until there shall be a sufficiency 
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of inhabitants for the purpose. Time, peace, rest, and the 
recuperative forces of nature are the only restoratives *for 
this evil. In all probability, a generation or more will 
elapse before the population attains to anything like the 
figure existing prior to the advent of the Turks. A third 
obstacle to quick recovery is caused by the nature of the 
people themselves. The Arab of pure blood scorns to Wdrk 
with his hands, and has invariably in the past made use of 
the inferior race — the black — for all work necessitating 
manual labour, either in the field or in the town. With 
the suppression of slavery the supply of such workers is 
no longer at his disposal, and if any toil is to be undertaken 
be must perforce do it himself. 2i'o one acquainted with 
his character and traditions will be confident that he will 
speedily change his nature, and become either a hard-working 
trader or a capable agriculturist. In the case of the Negro 
the prospect is not much more hopeful. By nature he is 
indolent, and as little inclined as is the Arab to labour, pro- 
vided that he can obtain sufficient food for himself and his 
family and sufSeient pasture for his herds. Thanks to the 
bounteous rainfall and the fertile soil of the Soudan, both 
these factors are assured to him. His wants are simple, 
and his women-kind relieve him of all drudgery. So long 
as he can hunt and fish when the humour seizes him, and 
when not thus engaged bask in the sun, the black is con- 
tented, and feels no inclination to exert himself, even if by 
so doing he can better his condition. Money to him repre- 
sents less than nothing, and to labour for the purpose of 
acquiring what possesses no value in his eyes is, in his 
opinion, a work of superfluous folly. 

All these things are against the Soudan and its immediate 
return to prosperity. 

In time, the pressure of population and the consequent 
straggle for life must, as in other countries, create the 
necessity for work. Such a state of things is not, however, 
to be anticipated for very many years, as the areas inhabited 
by the black races are so vast that it is difficult to foresee 
a time when they will be overpeopled. Constant contact 
with Europeans will doubtless eventually engender a desire 
for barter and a spirit of trade, even in the N^ro. He will 
one day discover that he possessai products which represent 
a certain market value, and by the exchange or sale of which 
he can obtain the simple luxuries which he loves. For the 
present little can be done but to exercise patience and care- 
fully foster any signs of a desire to trade. The people of all 
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races must learn to rely upon and have confidence in the 
justice of their British rulers. They must understand that 
whatever work they do for the latter will be fairly paid for, 
that their land and possessions are their own, and that there 
is no intention of dispossessing them. Simple sanitary 
measures tending to decrease mortality, easy taxation, and 
an extremely simple code of laws, will all materially assist 
in the restoration of the country. A system of elementary 
education, and technical schools in which the people can 
learn trades, will go far towards developing their intelligence 
and stimulating a desire to better their condition. 

For many years to come it is to’be feared that the Soudan 
expenditure will constitute a heavy annual burden upon the 
Egyptian exchequer. Money must be spent with little 
expectation of any immediate return. Even so it wdll not 
be money thrown away. Prosperity must one day return to 
the country, and sources of wealth at present unknown will 
be discovered. One of these, most probably, lies in the 
vast virgin forests which cover many thousands of square 
miles. Minerals may also exist within the boundaries of the 
Soudan. Gold is found in the beds of the tributary rivers 
of the Blue Nile, and is said to exist in several of the rocky 
hills in the southern portion of the Ghezireh. Iron ores are 
found in the Darfur mountains, but without coal it is 
difficult to see how this metal could be profitably worked. 
The valuable gum of commerce is met with throughout the 
immense areas lying east and west of the two great rivers, 
and this product will in all probability be, for some years to 
come, the chief export of the Soudan. As regards the trade 
in ivory, this must ere long be a thing of the past, unless 
effective measures be taken, as they undoubtedly ought to 
be, to preserve the elephant from extinction. Irrigation 
works will doubtless one day be undertaken, which will 
enable the country to cultivate cereals and other valuable 
crops upon an extended scale, and the developement of a 
railway system will permit of their exportation to the sea- 
coast. The great swamps of the ‘ sadd ’ region may one day 
be drained, and the river where it passes through them be 
confined in one single channel, thus largely increasing the 
.summer suj^ply of the White Nile. 

Egypt will one day cxpqrt her sugar, cotton goods, dates, 
and such grains as cannot oe raised in the Soudan, perhaps 
receiving in exchange timber, india-rubber, gum, senna, and 
hides. The cultivation of tobacco, which at one time was 
general, may some day be reintroduced. Before very many 
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years have passed the Soudan should be able to support an 
economical civil administration from its own revenues. The 
military charges are a more difficult problem. 

With the return of peace within her borders the necessity 
of a garrison, maintained upon a war footing, should ere 
long disappear. Levies, raised from the pick of the local 
fighting material and officered by English officers, should 
eventually replace the Egyptian regulai's. Such material is 
plentiful. The blacks require no encomium on their soldierly 
qualities, and the fierce resistance offered by the Arab tribes 
to our troops proves that they too possess most of the 
qualities which go to make first-class fighting men. It 
seems probable that among the savage Baggara the best 
recruits will be obtained. Incredible as this statement may 
at present appear, it has been made advisedly. Wherever 
the Englishman has wandered and settled, he has invariably 
made use of the fiercest and most virile races subject to his 
control, and converted them into loyal and faithful followers. 
The Baggd-ra is undoubtedly the most intelligent tribesman 
of the Soudan, and, in spite of his brutality and savagery, 
possesses many of the manly attributes required in a soldier. 
He has certainly proved his superiority to the other races 
by the manner in which he has mastered them for so many 
years. His very fierceness and fearlessness will in the 
end lead him to appreciate similar traits in the character 
of his masters. Treacherous he may be, and at times 
fanatical, but hardly more so than are the wild hillinen of 
the North-Western frontier of India. The race which has 
succeeded in making good soldiers out of the Pathan, the 
Afridi, and the Biluchi, is hardly likely to fail in attempting 
to do the same with the Baggara. It is, of course, essential 
that the British officers who shall endeavour to tame these 
savages shall possess special aptitudes for the task. Happily 
England has never been at a loss to produce an inexhaust- 
ible supply of such men. The prospect, then, if calmly 
reviewed, is not altogether a hopeless one. It is possible to 
look far ahead and see light on the horizon. Although 
prosperity cannot be anticipated in the immediate future, its 
eventual advent may be expected with a fair amount of 
confidence. 

One last point. Few things strike the visitor to the 
Soudan more forcibly than the sight of the Union Jack and 
the Khedivial flag flying side by side over every Government 
building and fort in the Soudan. These two flags are mute 
witnesses that the land is held conjointly by England and 
by Egypt. The Convention of the current year proclaimed 
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to the world that the area conquered by the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian forces had been annexed in the names of Her Majesty 
the Queen and His Highness the Khedive. Such being the 
case, it would seem to be a logical sequence that the two 
countries should share equally in the cost of the administra- 
tion. At present the whole burden is laid upon Egypt, and 
the money required for the Soudan comes out of the .|>ocke^8 
of the Egyptian fellah. It can hardly be seriously intended 
by the British Government that such a state of things shall 
last. It is true that England contributed largely towards 
the cost of the late expedition, and to the reconquest of 
the provinces, once belonging to Egypt, which her weak 
hands could not hold. This is undeniable; but putting 
aside the question of whether this expedition was really 
undertaken in the interest of Egypt, or from motives of 
England’s Imperial policy, the fact remains that the latter 
country has accepted the joint proprietorship of this land, 
and that her flag flies over it, even in its remotest localities. 
This being so, she cannot absolve herself of the responsibility 
which she has incurred, and cannot in honour refuse to 
assist Egypt in the matter of administering and restoring 
their joint possessions. What would be a comparatively 
small sum to a rich and great nation like England means a 
very serious item in the annual Budget of a small country 
like that of Egypt. Further, all sums spent by the latter 
upon the Soudan mean a reduction in useful improvements 
within her own natural limits. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that "Great Britain will shortly acknowledge the liabilities 
which she has incurred by her own acts, and put an end to 
this anomaly. 

Should she do so, and should she be as liberal in the 
expenditure of her money as she has been in the lives of her 
sons, she will be fulfilling her legitimate mission and 
continuing that policy by which she has won her place 
among the nations. She will be restoring prosperity to a 
land which, many centuries ago, was one of the richest and 
most fertile in the globe ; a land which supported a dense 
population and created an empire, of which the traces 
to this day excite wonder and admiration. Even should she 
not be altogether 'successful in her task, she will have 
instituted a noble work, and one worthy of her great 
traditions ; she will, moreover, have brought the blessings 
of her civilisation within touch of a not inconsiderable 
portion of 

‘ The last, the greatest Empire, 

The map which is half unrolled.’ 
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Aet. II. — 1. Perturbations of the Leonids. Bjr G. John- 
stone Stonet, F.E.S., and A. M. W. Downing, F.E.S, 
Paper read before the Eoyal Society, March 2, 1899. 

2. The Great Meteoric Shower of November. By W. P. 
Denning, P.E. A. S. London: 1898. 

3. General Catalogue of the Radiant Points of Fire Balls and 
Shooting Stars Observed at More than One Station. By 
W. F. Denning. ‘Memoirs of the Eoyal Asironomical 
‘ Society,* vol. liii. London: 1899. 

4. Sur les Orhites des Bielides. Par Th. Bbedikhine. 
‘ Bulletin de 1’ Academic Imp^riale des Sciences de Saint- 
‘ P4tersbourg.’ Nouvelle Serie, iii., xxxv., 1894. 

Sur VOrigine des fJtoiles Filanies. Par Th. Bekdikhinr, 
A.E.A.S. ‘ Bulletin de la Societe Imperiale des Natural- 
‘ istes de Moscou,’ tome iii., 1890. 

Ohall we, a few weeks hence, meet a tempest of falling 
^ stars ? There is good reason to believe that we shall. 
The Leonid meteors are even now, in all probability, 
streaming across the earth’s track, at a point it is bound to 
reach in a month’s time. The Andromede meteors may 
arrive in force some days later. Thus a double event is on 
the cards, although the turning up of the second— which is 
entirely unconnected with the first — depends upon some- 
what hazardous chances. A Leonid encounter, on the other 
hand, seems inevitable; yet even here we dare not add 
Hamlet’s ‘ Nay, it is.’ There are qualifications to the sure- 
ness of the prediction. It does not stand on the same level 
with those to which astronomers absolutely commit them- 
selves. Eclipses, occultations, and the like, can be trusted 
to come otf to a second ; the sun dips below the horizon, 
the * slender moon ’ waxes round, in exact accordance with 
the prescriptions of the almanac; the planetary team is 
well under control; their satellites, too, are thoroughly 
broken in to the harness of calculation. But comets and 
meteor swarms ai’e less tractable. They still roam the vast 
prairies of exterior space, nor always along beaten paths. 
Deflecting influences act upon them during their long 
wanderings, often to an unknown extent; and they con- 
sequently ‘revisit the glimpses of the moon’ at inteiwals 
irregular by comparison with those habitually dealt with by 
the compilers of national ephemerides. 

They are, besides, structurally unstable, being subject to 
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many forms of change and disintegration. Their indi- 
viduality is not of the strong planetary stamp. It is 
capable of indefinite multiplication and subdivision. Comets 
have been seen to split up by fission, abolishing themselves 
in their offspring, like amoobas; others to shed nebnlous 
seed so freely that witches’ brooms would have been nreded 
to ‘ sweep the cobwebs out of the sky ’ where they had 
passed. Meteoric aggregations go to pieces on still slighter 
provocation. They are large and loose, to begin with, con- 
taining, perhaps, an ounce or two of solid matter per cubic 
mile ; and their sparsely strewn components, held together 
by no sensible mutual attraction, pursue round the sun, 
each on its own account, orbits nearly but not quite 
identical in periods infinitesimally unequal. These small 
differences, howevei’, steadily accumulate ; the accelerated 
particles creep further and further to the front, the lagging 
particles drop continually behind, and the originally 
spherical agglomeration comes at last to be drawn out into 
a ring. But this is not all. There are exterior disturbances 
to be reckoned with. Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, the Earth, 
lie in wait along meteoric tracks, and compel deviations 
from them. And since the mode and efficacy of their action 
fluctuate as their positions alter, the occupants of successive 
segments of those tracks are very diversely affected, and 
tend to depart more and more from community of motion. 
Hence the dispersed swarm is likely to take the final shape, 
not of a simple hoop, but of an intertangled set of spires,* 
knotted and, as it were, elastic, unfixed in space, and 
yielding, now here, now there, to ever renewed gravita- 
tional strains. Computation, as can readily be imagined, 
is powerless to follow out completely the consequent in- 
tricate modifications; and for this reason our encounters 
with meteoric ari’ays remain subject to residual uncer- 
tainties. Surprise-showers are occasionally witnessed ; 
anticipated displays fall short, or wholly fail. 

The history of meteoric astronomy, up to the present 
century, was a mere chronicle of events that seemed inex- 
plicable, and were often accounted prodigious. In the light 
of modern research they may be described as terrestrial 
collisions with cosmical bodies — collisions fortunately on a 
small scale, and deadened by the interposition of our 
atmospheric buffer ; else incidents more tragic than a chance 
conflagration, or an ignorant panic, might have to be re- 

* ?cliinparelli, ‘le Stelle Cadenti,* p. 112 (IS^.*)). 
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counted. As it is, the meteorites get the worst of it. The 
vast majority are utterly consumed in the highest air strata, 
and, in the guise of shooting stars, announce almost at the 
same instant their existence and its close. Nothing remains 
but an imperceptible quantity of gas and dust^ Not all, 
however, are thus fragile. A few of larger build reach the 
ground, generally as the fragmentary products of explosions 
due to the resistance of the air and the ensuing sudden 
developement of heat. ‘ Aerolites,’ as these samples of other 
worlds are commonly called, bear eveiy mark of rough usage. 
They are coated with melted slag, as if they had passed 
through a furnace ; they are pitted, sometimes almost riddled 
by the furious onsets of the air-blasts they raise and meet. 
Yet so swift are their transits from ether to earth that the 
cold of space at times survives inside their roasted shells. 
As Agassiz said of the Dhurmsala meteorite, which fell 
in the Punjab on July 14, 1860, they realise the Chineso 
culinary ideal of ‘ fried ices.’ These survivors of the middle 
passage are indeed of vanishing scarcity compared with the 
multitude that succumb. One in ten millions, at the most, 
escapes to tell the tale of its hardships. Daubrie estimated 
the annual number of stonefalls over the whole globe at 
from six to seven hundred, while in a single day more than 
twenty million shooting stars, of naked-eye brightness, perish 
self-consumed. Of telescopic meteors the name is legion, 
and each one becomes permanently incorporated with the 
eai’th’s bulk. Yet the increment is relatively insignificant, 
and has never been considerable, if geological evidence speak 
truly. The extreme minuteness of bodies adequate only to 
create evanescent fire-streaks can hence be inferred. 

Our meteoric assailants would, nevertheless, be formid- 
able both by numbers and velocity but for the protective 
intervention of the air. Their devastations should render an 
unclothed earth, even if otherwise habitable, a highly incon- 
venient dwelling-place. For a single gramme of solid 
matter, travelling thirty miles a second — the average speed 
of encounter — would make a perforating implement of 
singular efficiency, and the Murranging meteorite, recently 
imported from Australia, weighs four tons. Nor does it 
rank among the very largest objects of its class. The 
warding off of these multitudinous projectiles is a secondary 
but most essential function of our atmosphere. It is 
exercised continuously by night and by day, and with con- 
spicuous success during certain bombardments in form, when 
all the celestial batteries seem to open fire together. 
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Just one hundred years ago Humholdt, the * chaittpi<^ * 
scientific traveller, and his botanical friend Bonpland, were, 
sojourning at Cumana, the capital of New 
Debarred from sleep by oppressive heat, they wero indem- 
nified, in the earlj' morning of November 12, by a sublime 
and amazing spectacle. During four hours the heavens 
were ploughed with fire. The furrows, running cWeLy m 
a north and south direction, covered the whole sKy wim 
continually renewed phosphorescent gleams, left behmd by 
thousands of meteors, ranging in brilliancy from delicate 
light-points to globes rivalling the magnitude of the full 
moon. Many burst like spent rockets, scattering sparks 
all round, yet no attendant sounds reached the ear, nor 
did any detached fragments touch the ground. ‘The 
‘ phenomenon was grand and awful,’ wrote Mr. Ellioott, an 
astronomer, who witnessed it from on board a ship in the G-ulf 
of Mexico ; and incidental glimpses of it were caught as far to 
the north as Greenland ; but no serious attempt was made to 
unravel its meaning ; no moral was pointed by it. 

Meteors were in those days all but universally held to be 
— as their name imports — of aerial production, ignes fatui of 
the sky. This opinion, however, owed its prevalence to 
inaccuracy of observation; it collapsed at the first touch of 
the Ithuriel-spear of reasoned method. Two students of 
the Dniversity of Gottingen, named Brandes and Benzenberg, 
were the first to apply it. Acting upon a suggestion from 
Ernst Chladni, of Wittenberg, they measured, in 1798, the 
heights of some few meteors by simultaneous determina- 
tions from distant stations ; and their relegation of them, 
on demonstrative evidence, to the outskirts of the atmo- 
spheric fields, together with their ascription to them of 
planetary velocities, formed the nucleus of meteoric science. 
Yet it appeared to lack the principle of growth. Thought 
remained inert on the subject until stirred by the repetition, 
with enhanced splendour, and on a widely manifest stage, 
of the Cumana event. 

Between midnight and dawn on November 1 3, 1 833, close 
upon a quarter of a million of meteorites, many of them 
astonishingly largo and lustrous, ran their course above the 
horizon of Boston. They tell like snowflakes, and they fell 
far and wide. From Florida to Nova Scotia, the earth was 
wrapped in a storm of fire. The heavens literally blazed for 
seven consecutive hours. In South Carolina the plantations 
resounded with the cries of the negroes as they lay, in 
abject terror, prostrate . on the ground, , Indeed, the scene 
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was awe4i^iring to the most stoical behoMer. >' The 

* shooting * of the stars, according to one observer,* was at 
the mte of a thousand a minute. ‘ Their coruscations,’ he 
.added, * wei'e bright, gleam}', add incessant. One was wit-' 

* nessed which left a path of light clearlj’ disc^ible for 
‘ more than ten minutes after the ball had ezplodeu. Oom- 
‘ pared with the splendour of this celestial exhibition, the 

* most brilliant rockets and fireworks of art bore less relation 
‘ than the twinkling of the most tiny star to the broad 
‘ glare of the sun,’ 

This is certainly rather steep, considering that the dis- 
parity alluded to is of the order of many thousand millions 
to one 5 but hyberbolic phrases may be condoned in a 
description of what was undoubtedly the premier star*i 
shower of history. ‘ None were left,’ a Pennsylvanian 
farmer remarked next day to Professor Kirkwood ; and he 
anticipated the sight, as darkness closed in, of a blank 
vault, disgamished of its shining spangles by the devastating 
catastrophe of the night before. 

Observers of a different calibre noticed that the meteors 
did Wt travel at random. Their paths rarely, if ever, inter- 
crossed ; all could be traced back to a common focus. The 
situation of this point in the Sickle of Leo led to the desig- 
nation as * Leonids ’ of the objects diverging from it. They 
were the first meteor family to be recognised and distinc- 
tively entitled ; and their separation constituted in itself no 
trifling advance in knowledge, the bare fact of unanimity in 
movement implying a great deal as to their nature and 
origin. The ‘radiant’ — to give the focal spot the name 
invented for it by Greg in 1865 — was seen to bo independent 
of terrestrial locality. Fixed among the stars, it rose with 
them above the horizon, and shared their diurnal motion. 
That is to say, it was left behind, like the stars themselves, 
not carried along by the earth’s rotation. It represented, 
accordingly, a direction in space — the direction from which 
the meteors ran down to meet us. The Leonid radiant, in 
short, is the vanishing point of a congeries of parallel tracks, 
sections of circumsolar orbits which intersect that of the 
earth just where it happens to pass in the middle of 
'NovemW. 

So mudi was learned directly from the meteors of 1833 ; 
and a great deal more came to be inferred. Documentary 
rematoh. brought out their periodical character. The display 

* Quoted by Denning, ‘ The Observatory,’ vol. xx. p. 12d. 



wl(;b6iM6d by Humboldt and Bonpland proved \,o b^ 
of a series recurring eveiy thirty-three or thirty-tour 
Records going back to a.d. 902 were dfcinterred by the 
Professor Newton, of Yale College, and the preaicfion wds 
hazarded that, on November 13-14, 186$, the spectacle of 
that original ^ year of the stars ’ woultf be rChewed. Its 
punctual verification is matter of history. The Leonids did 
not fail to keep their ‘appointment ; they fell abundantly, 
and were seen to advantage in most parts of.Buroi^e; An 
English watcher reckoned a hundred a minute at 3 a.m., 
and a single pair of eyes can take in about one-fifth of the 
entire. Multitudes were of the brightness of a first-magni- 
tude star — Eegulus, for instance, or Pollux — some rivalled 
Venus; nearly all left behind a phosphorescent greenish 
train; but none ^evQ on the scale of the grand bolides 
viewed with amazement in 1799 and 1833. There had been 
premonitory showers in 1864 and 1865 ; nor did the drift 
fairly exhaust itself until 1869. Similarly 1833 was only a 
maximum Leonid year ; it had forerunners and followers ; 
but, whether through an actual extension of the meteoric 
stratum during the present century, or through lack of 
observational data in past centuries, earlier accounts show 
no tendency to run into series. 

‘ The three successive returns o£ the meteoric group in about 1799, 
1833, and 1866,’ Mr. Denning writes in tire useiul and timely 
pamphlet quoted at the head of this article, ‘ offered some distinctions, 
lu the former case the dis 2 )Iay was apparently confined to one night 
and to one year only. This would a})pcar indicate that the group 
existed in much more condensed form m 1799 than at the subsequent 
returns, for it was scon during the nine consccinive years from 1831 
to 1839, and during the six consecutive }eaib fiom 1864 to 1869. 
But it would, perhaps, be unsafe to aigue that it did not appear in 
1798, 1800, and 1801, as it might escape record, though it could 
hardly elude observatiun fomowhere or other Still it is certainly 
curious that no de^ciijitions of it in the years immediately contiguous 
to 1789 have been found among the historical lecoids of the period. 
And it is perhaps still moie sttange that in about the years 1783 and 
1766 our chronicleb are silent as to the apparition of a meteor showex 
in the month of November. That it occurred in the years mentioned 
is highly probable. If the group formed; at (jje periods i;!Bferred to, a 
far more compact one than. at pic>ent, itttdght only exhibit itself, 
single year, instead of during a series of years,^ as at the last Jjvo 
returns. It might also have passed the earth during daytifpedn the 
most civilised parts of the world, and this would increase the chalices 
its escaping record. There are some v^hidh 

'jfhuld assist in obliterating it, such ni^^jight 
ffitit, even allowing for them all, it s^Wh^ *tmlikely thet/ biiJMsw 
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^powers Leonids, if they* really oo^rred, could enticeljK'esaBfa 
nhentiafaiv - , 


indeed, although no distinct memory, of a 
$|€iya|:futt in 1766 lingered at Cumana at the time o£ 
Somboldt’-s visit;. but it may have been trumped up by the 
*|old0»t inhabitants ’ in order to lend celestial eclat to the 
indpbitabje learthquake of that year. 

I^tie - date of the November meteors is continually re- 
tarded, In 902 they commemorated the death of Ibrahim- 
ibn-Ahmed on October 12 (o.s.) ; in 1898 they emerged 
tardily to notice on the morning of November 15. The 
dehiy is at the average rate of two days in seventy years. 
This means that the ‘ node,* or place of rendezvous, shifts 
annually forward over an arc just long enough to be tra- 
versed by the earth in forty minutes. Planetary perturba- 
tions are responsible for this systematic postponement ; and 
itstamount furnished the clue needed by mathematicians for 
the^ determination of the true Leonid orbit. There are 
TOVernl,* differing widely in dimensions, and in the periods 
required for traversing them, which would suit the more 
obvious phenomena ; there is only one compatible with the 
ascertained rapidity of the nodal advance along the ecliptic. 
The reason is easily understood. Jupiter is the main agent 
of disturbance in the solar system. Apart from his influ- 
ence, Leonid chTonology would alter only by insensible 
degrees. The mai'ked character of its changes shows that 
the meteors come within striking distance of him as he 
revolves in his remote sphere. They must then thread an 
ellipse long enough to bridge the immense gap between his 
orbit and that of the earth. The test was applied in 1867 
by Professor Adams in a masterly investigation, demon- 
strating the revolution of the November swarm in an orbit 
so large ^at thirty-three and a quarter years are needed foi^ 


the completion of its circuit. Thus the current' and in- 
evitable expectation of encounters with it towards the close 
-of the present century came to be hall-marked in the mint 
of e;^t knovvledge. 

The Leonids are, oniy one among a multitude of similar 
'^oOiations. A-'ffighi'j^manating from the constellation 
Bejriibus'haS beep remarked long enough to get linked, by a 
^piralat^ phrase, with £he fiery martyrdom of St. Lawrence. 


yhifey circulate with a periodic time of about 120 -years, in. a 
^ ^ptire oircumference of which 
, ^l^edtions ofliare inordinately crowi|p ; 
‘vaietot^ ambagh' flome are so much more riciiy 
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stofekei than others -that the ‘horarj number* of Peraeids’ 
fLactnates, from year to year, between twenty and twO. 
hundred. Each August, however,, brings them as regularly 
as it brings grouse-shooting, while there are good and bad 
seasons no less for the meteors than for the birds. 

A meteoric train, known as ‘ Orionids,’ because of the 
situation of their radiant in tho Club of the kneeling ^kat, 
make unfailing, but numerically feeble, incursions info oui^ 
October skies. The main army, to which these stragglers 
once belonged, has never, within human memory, marched 
past the saliiting-point, and has almost certainly been dis- 
banded. 

‘ A regular annual display, without periodical outbursts,’ 
is defined by Mr. Denning as ‘ the prevailing feature of the 
‘ great majority of meteoric systems. Undoubtedly,’ ho 
adds, ‘a proportion of the known sti'eams have definite 
‘ periods of recurring activity ; but observation has not yet 
‘ succeeded in determining many such showers.’ 

One of the kind indicated may be the ‘ Lyrids,’ feen&ed 
in time about April 20, and in space near the brilliant star 
Vega. Their apparitions are invariable, though, as a rule, 
feeble. But they have been, iii the past, of most capricious 
intensity. Ten probable ancient outbursts were enumerated 
by Professor Newton ;t and possible notices of sundry 
others have been extracted from mediajval chronicles by way 
of aftermath to his harvest. J During the present century 
the Lyrid stream has been swollen with repeated freshets j § 
it has, however, since 1864 become -to quote Professor 
Herschel — ‘ very inconspicuous, and much mixed and diver- 
‘ sified, apparently with companion or branch streams.’ 
Perplexing variations in the position of its focal point have 
ensued. Thus it is well characterised by him as ^ an 
* irregular and scanty system.’ Mr. Denning’s surmise that 
its maxima might prove to be periodical in forty-seven years 
was negatived by the poverty of the show in April 1897. 

Quite recent, comparatively, is the meteoric aggregation 
of the Androinedes. Astronomers might almost say, with 
Edie Ochiltree of Monkbarns’s Prsetorium, ‘ We mind the 
‘ bigging o’t.’ And a singular ppeess it was. For the 


* Popular Astronomy, vol. i. p. 151. 

+ American Journal of Science, vol. xxxvi. p. 145 (1863). 

i W. E* Besley, ‘The Observatory,’ vol. xxii. p. 154; S, J. John* 
WHi, ibid. p. 285. 

§ Denning, ‘ Monthly Notices,’ vol. lix. p. 883. 
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materiala were obviously furnished by the br^ak'-up of a 
comet. This was a paltry-looking object named after 
Wilhelm von Biela, who established, in 1826, the fact of its 
return to the sun once in six and a half years. It is now 
known to be one of those * short-period comets ’ domesticated 
in the solar system through the reiterated attractive pulls of 
Jupiter*. His opportunities for exercising them must at first 
have been few and far between, so 4bat the completeness of 
the capture argues a lapse of time indefinitely great since 
Biela’s original entrance within the planetary precincts. 
Presumably it was one of the oldest of the sun’s comotary 
clients, and, as a consequence, one of the most dilapidated. 
Already in 1820 it had reached an advanced stage of senile 
decay. Yet it held together until 1845, when surprised 
telescopic observers saw it in duplicate ! A pair of Siamese- 
twin comets, united by a delicate ligament of faint light, 
marched side by side over the sky ; and they survived to 
effect one more perihelion passage in 1852. But this was 
apparently the last. In cometary shape neither one nor the 
other could ever afterwards be detected. In their stead 
vivid star-bursts were witnessed in 1872, 1885, and 1892. 
The substitution strikingly illustrates the intimate meteoric 
relations of comets, yet may have been less direct than the 
bare circumstantial sequence implies. Thus the theoretical 
place of the comet was a long way in advance of the node 
when the earth arrived there on November 27, 1872 ; and it 
was still further behind it at the next ensuing shower, on 
the thirteenth anniversary of that day. Only the wreckage 
of the comet, accordingly, not the comet itself, was en- 
countered ; but the wreckage was strewn over an extent of 
at least five hundred million miles. A remarkable change 
then supervened. The node suddenly started backward to 
meet the oncoming earth, and the epoch of passage through 
it was anticipated by four days. The meteors expected on 
the 27th arrived on November 23, 1892. They were visible 
almost exclusively in America. ‘ On the average,’ Professor 
W. J. Hussey * wrote from Palo Alto, in California, * a 
‘ single observer could see from fifty to sixty fairly bright 
‘ ones every five minutes, which corresponds to a daily rate 
‘ of from four hundred to five hundred millions on the hemi- 
* sphere of the earth towards the radiant.’ And Professor 
Young reckoned that in five hours at least thirty thousand 
traversed the skies of Princeton, New Jersey. Their 


*** Astronomy and AflU’ophyBics, vol. xi. p. 341, 
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premature advent was attributable, as a matter of course, to 
the action of Jupiter; but it took every one by surprise 
except M. Berberich, and he published his forecast in a 
quarter where it was little likely to excite attention.* 
After the event, however, M. Bredikhine demonstrated that 
it was bound to happen as it did.f Indeed, displacements 
of the Bielid orbit are no abnormal events, but make part of 
an irreversible course #f change, the intermissions and 
resumptions o£ which depend upon fluctuating planetary 
configurations. Some bewilderment might, on a superficial 
view, be occasioned by its contrary character to the move- 
ment of the Leonid node, both processes being nevertheless 
due to precisely the same class of influences. In the former 
case there is a retreat of the line where the orbits cut, with a 
corresponding acceleration of the meteoric shower ; in the 
hitter the node advances and the star-fall is delayed. The 
cause of the difference, however, is not far to seek. It lies 
in the oppositely directed flow of the two streams. The 
Leonids are retrograde travellers ; they run counter to the 
grand sweep of planetary movomeut; while the Andromedes 
follow the w€st-to-easterly cuiTent. Hence the opposite 
effects upon them of similar disturbances. Another and a 
more manifest distinction directly results, EeL ograde meteors 
rush to meet the earth ; their collisions with it are nearly 
end-on. They occur with a velocity representing approxi- 
mately the sum of the elliptic speed of the earth and the 
(virtuallj') parabolic speed of the meteors. This, for the 
Leonids, amounts to forty-four miles a second, being within 
a mile of the greatest possible. They bear the stamp of this 
tremendous pace. The abundant supply of heat derived from 
its arrest by the air consumes them with extreme rapidity. 
Their brief incandescence is peculiarly vivid; and the 
shimmering trains which they leave behind sometimes 
persist long after the originating bodies have vanished. 
Scarcely any, it is probable, approach within less than forty 
or fifty miles of our globe’s surface, and none have been 
known to fall. They arc ‘ crumpled up ’ aloft by the de- 
structive resistance which their vehement onsets evoke. 

The Andromedes, on the other hand, come from behind. 
They overtake us as we fly before them, and penetrate the 
atmosphere with a (Hjfcreniial speed, of ten miles a second. 
Their aspect is to correspond. They look slow and dull ; 
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and are followed, not by continuous trains, but by retinues of 
evanescent sparks. A practised observer can thus distinguish 
an Andromede from a Leonid meteor at a glance, apart from 
any reference to lines of movement. And already stray 
specimens of both species viewed now and then simultaneously 
betoken the fuller concurrence to be expected hereafter. 

Biela’s is not the only comet with meteoric appurten- 
ances ; there are Leonid, Perseid, and Lyrid comets as well. 
The connexion has, in each case, been established by the 
close agreement of the respective orbits ; and it can hardly 
be regarded as exceptional. Whether it be universal is 
another and a very obscure question. The enormous 
majority of cometary tracks run clear of the earth’s orbit ; 
but, unless they intersect it, we have no access to informa- 
tion as to the debris with which they may, or may not, be 
strewn ; for the particles of which it consists become 
perceptible only through the kindling of their funeral pyres. 
Outside of their aerial burying-place they elude notice, 
direct or indirect. It is true that of the thonsands of 
meteoric families individually recognised four only possess 
assured eometic aflinities. Yet it has to be borne in mind 
that the proofs of such affinities ai’e of a perishable nature. 
The transmutation of a comet into a meteor swarm, once 
effected, cannot be demonstrated over to have taken place. 
How rapidly its evidence becomes effaced is shown palpably 
by the unique example of the Andromedes. We know as a 
matter of history that they had a parent comet ; yei. it no 
longer exists. Under the very eyes of nineteenth-century 
astronomers it met the doom anticipated by Newton for all 
such bodies : ‘ Diffundi tandem et spargi per ccelos nniversos.’ 
And what has visibly befallen Biela may — nay, must 

‘ In tlio dark backward jind abysm of time,’ 

have befallen a host of its congeners, lienee we can infer 
nothing from the actual absence of a comet-member from 
any given meteoric group. We are only certain that the 
more antique its formation the less likely is the primitive 
mass to survive in its integrity. 

The Perseid comet, nevertheless — discovered by Tuttle at 
Cambridge, U.S., August 18, 1862 — was a fairly consjncuous 
object as it swept past the sun thirty-seven years ago. Yet 
its pulverulent refuse has virtually closed up into a ring ; 
and untold ages must have been needed for effecting so 
prodigious an amount of diffusion. ‘ The facts,* in the 
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late Professor Kirkwood’s words,* * point to an indefinite 
‘ antiquity of the cometic and meteoric clusters, to a slow 

* change in the relative positions of the principal parts, and 
‘ to a more considerable disturbance of more limited sections.’ 
Those adjacent to the comet do not seem to be especially 
crowded. The Perseids of 1862, its immediate forerunners, 
came, as usual, rather in a trickle than as a shower. 

The comet of the November meteors takes a very low 
spectacular rank. It bears, indeed, all the marks of effete- 
ness. Detected by Tempel late in 1865, it reached 
perihelion on January 11, 1866, at nearly the earth’s distance 
from the sun, and was computed to have a period of thirty- 
three years and two months, but with so wide a margin 
of outstanding uncertainty that its non-appearance in the 
spring of the present year did not take celestial sentinels 
quite by surprise. The possibility, too, was contemplated f 
of its slipping by unperceived, owing to the highly un- 
favourable circumstances of its prescribed course. Whether 
it was miscalculated, or has been delayed, or has evaded 
the watch kept for it, remains to be proved. Meanwhile its 
absence cannot but be deplored, since it was an object no 
less interesting chemically, than mechanically and physi- 
cally. Sir William Huggins found its light in 1866 to be of 
a quality shared with but one other known comet. It was 
concentrated in a solitary green ray, seemingly identical 
with the chief line of the nebular spectrum. Of the carbon 
bands normal in comets there was not a vestige; ‘ nebnlum ’ 
was the sole ingredient that made a spectroscopic show. 
This exotic substance is none the less iinknown in meteoritic 
chemistry. Its distinctive radiation has never yet been 
elicited in the laboratory. The ‘ unearthing ’ of nebulum 
may yet be accomplished, but it is more desirable than 
probable. 

A Leonid aerolite, were such a thing obtainable, would 
offer the most promising material for analysis with this end 
in view ; but, as we have already said, the Leonid radiant 
discharges no tangible missiles. The Perseid artillery is 
equally harmless, and, as a rule, with a very few possible 
and no proved exceptions, star showers are wholly of the 

* flash-in-the-pan ’ order. The alleged exceptions are these 
two. First, during the memorable Ljrid display’ of 1095, 
'when, according to the Saxon Chronicle, ‘ stars were seen 


* Astronomy and Astrophysics, vol. xii. p. 790, 
t Berberich, ‘ Astr, Nach,’ No, 3526, 
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* falling from heaven in manifold ways for nearly the whole 
‘ of the night, not one or two at a time, but so thickly that 

* no man could count them,’ one plunged into the ground 
somewhere in France, presumably at Gemblours, since one 
Sigebert of Gemblours is the authority quoted for the state- 
ment ; and a bystander, having noted the spot, ‘ oast water 
‘ upon it, which was raised in steam with a great noise of 
‘ boiling.’ * The story sounds apocryphal. The resourceful 
rustic, the douche in the dark, the responsive effervescence, 
have the air of fiction. Surely the captor of the extinct 
‘ star ’ would have dug it up to see what it was made of, iu 
which case some tradition of its preservation ought to have 
lingered and been transmitted. More whimsical narratives, 
however, have often been in ];)art verified, and the interests 
of truth are compromised as much by scepticism as by 
ci’edulity. But, oven if the aerolite did indeed fall during 
the shower, it may not have belonged to the shower. Up- 
wards of fifty radiants, according to Mr. Denning, are 
active each night in every year, and the Gemblours stone 
might have proceeded from any one of them. Its connexion 
with the Lyrids was perhaps apparent only, an ostensible 
relationship created by the chance coincidence of their 
simultaneous arrival. 

The same objection applies to the second example of the 
kind. Here, indeed, there is no question of fact. The 
Androraede tempest of November 27, 1885, was still trailing 
its skirts over the earth when a ranchman at Mazapil, in 
Mexico, witnessed the descent from the sky of a body some 
eight pounds in weight. It proved to be composed of 
nickeliferouB iron, and specimens from the Mazapil meteorite 
have been freely disseminated and examined with all con- 
ceivable care. Popularly supposed to have made part of 
Biela’s comet, they are looked upon with especial interest. 
Nothing, however, is really known about their origin in the 
absence of any indication as to the sky-point whence the 
aerolite issued. Its title to be called an Andromedo is 
dubious, and must always remain so. 

Gregarious meteors differ, then, from sporadic meteors, 
either in average mass or in the nature of their materials. 
Probably the latter is the essential point of diversity. The 
incoherent stuff of which they are likely to be composed 
crumbles at once before the resistance of the air, and thus 


* Sir Francis Palgrave, ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ vol, oxxx. 
P. 175, 
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becomes a ready prey to tbe heat developed by rapid motion ; 
there is nothing left for gravity to act upon. Highly 
symptomatic, besides, is the silence of their explosions. They 
go to pieces visually, not audibly. Detonating meteors, 
such as that which burst over Madrid on February 10, 1 896, 
travel apart from swarms.* The unproductiveness of the 
latter is of remarkable significance, and may safely be brought 
into correlation with the dumbness of their onrushes. 'J’hese 
features lend to meteoric displays an almost unearthly 
character. Audible or material outcome there is none from 
the fast-coming flakes of fire; the empyrean ‘strews its 
‘ lights below ; ’ the spectacle seems more a vision than a 
reality. 

The conditions favouring sky-falls are large mass and 
small velocity. The faster the invading bodies travel the 
less their chance of touching the ground. No dash or 
hurry avails for the attainment of the goal. The results 
justify the proverb, ‘Fair and softly goes far in a day.’ 
The reason is this : heat developed by motion increases as 
the square of the speed. A doubled rate of advance implies 
a fourfold accession of temperature ; triple velocity, a nine- 
fold thermal increment, and so on. 'J'he destructive inten- 
sity of the conflagration, thus augmenting by a duplicate 
proportion, greatly outweighs the advantage of passing 
quickly through it. Solitary meteors, however, are not, in 
general, more leisurely travellers than meteors in flocks. 
Kather tbe reverse. The majority pursue hyperbolic paths, 
with velocities beyond the solar power to control. That is 
to say, they are deflected from their rectilinear course by the 
sun’s gravity, but not permanently subjugated. They effect 
their escape — untoward accidents apart - back to space. 
Accidents of attraction, and accidents of encounter, are 
mainly those to which the runaway are liable. Some, through 
planetary capture, are reduced fjom tho status of hyperbolic 
‘ plungers’ to the ranks of more elliptical plodders. And it 
is these chiefly- as Professor Newton first pointed out — 
which stock the shelves of our museums. They are apt to 
fall just because they have been deprived of a portion ot 
their original movement. Others, which retain it undiini- 
nished, do indeed get entangled in the meshes of our atmo- 


• Schiaparelli, indeed (‘Memorie dell’ Istituto Lombardo,’ t. xii. 
p. 148), speaks of detonating November meteors, but these are 
unlikely to have been true Leonids. Mere coincidences of date arc 
epiincntly misleading in questions of meteoric identification. 
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spheric net, and there is, speaking generally, no breaking 
loose from them ; but they are demolished, eceterh paribus, 
at an earlier stage of their careers than their more tardy 
brethren, and hence produce relatively few aerolites. 

We have said enough to show that the barrenness of 
meteoric showers cannot be attributed to their swiftness ; 
aerolites, in fact, taken all round, are animated by more 
rapid motions. It must, then, depend upon the fragility of 
their materials. There seems no alternative to the inference 
that substantial bodies, of many tons’ weight, are essentially 
solitary wayfarers. Confirmatory spectroscopic evidence of 
chemical diversities between them and swarming ‘ stars ’ 
may eventually be forthcoming, but the subject has still to 
be prosecuted. 

The distinction is emphasised by indications, not to be 
mistaken, of a divergent origin. Hyperbolic meteors cannot 
proceed from comets. The nature of their orbits proves 
them to be thorough.paced vagrants, owning no allegiance to 
sun or star, and running into our system as blindly as 
migrating birds dash against lighthouses. But comets are 
true clients of the sun, although belonging, so to speak, to 
the exterior department of his household organisation ; tliey 
accompany his interstellar journey, and move round him in 
elongated ellipses : in ellipses, however, not — unless through 
the effects of chance disturbance —in hyperbolas. And the 
closing of the path marks all the difference between habitual 
resort and adventitious arrival. 

To recapitulate : Meteors may be divided into those that 
have, and those that have not, primitively made part of 
comets. The second class, being of more solid structure, are 
virtually the exclusive source of stonefalls ; and they yield 
them with added facility when their rate of going has been 
curtailed by planetary pulls. This is not, indeed, a con- 
dition sine qua non ; hyperbolic aerolites from time to time 
present themselves ; but they need to be of very consider- 
able mass to pass unconsumed through the furnact* thrice 
heated by the arrest of their enormous velocities. It must 
bo remembered that the specimens collected usually repre- 
sent only a small part of the original body. They result 
from shattering explosions, the products of which . ai'c 
dispersed far and wide. Thus fragments of the Madrid 
meteorite fell near Cadiz ; and such wreckage is sometimes 
abundantly spread over regions many square miles in extent. 

Meteoric streams, on the other hand, undoubtedly result 
from coroetary decay. As to the mode of their generation 
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we are unluckily ignorant ; for the theory propounded ten 
years ago by M. Br^dikhine, the eminent Bussian astro- 
nomer, of their expulsion towards the sun in the guise of 
' anomalous tails,’ is scarcely convincing. They must have 
entered our system as a single mass with the parent comet ; 
otherwise the observed orbital unanimity could not f xi8t ; 
and their capture once effected, the process of their diffusion 
doubtless set in forthwith. It was quickened by the unequal 
attractions of the sun and planets, and went on without let 
or hindrance. The associated meteors that come within our 
cognisance do not constitute genuine swarms. No inner ties 
unite them ; none are in mutual revolution. They pursue a 
common route, yet quite irrespectively one of tho other. 
Each Leonid, each Perseid, revolves on its own account, 
dynamically alone, and is gradually getting farther and 
further separated from its companions. The law of develope- 
inent of their relations is one of disaggregation. 

We have applied the term ‘ sporadic ’ to certain meteors, 
so far, without qualification ; modern observations, neverthe- 
less, hint at a caveat regarding it. As they accumulate, the 
probability augments that bodies strictly so describable are 
not to be found. Association, however distant, is coming to 
be established as prevalent. The point from which one 
meteoric apparition, insignificant or conspicuous, has ema- 
nated frequently proves, if long and carefully watched, to 
be the source of others. The phenomenon of radiation, in a 
word, is much more general than had been supposed, Mr. 
Denning, in a paper the title of which appears at the head 
of this article, enumerates 4,867 radiants, determined from 
about 120,000 recorded tracks; and none of these are 
situated further to the south than twenty degrees from the 
celestial equator. The profusion of foci might indeed, at 
first sight, appear to involve a begging of the question at 
issue. No possible meteor, it may be argued, can avoid 
passing near enough to some one of the 4,367 points of con- 
ve^ence to be plausibly connected with it, especially when 
the somewhat wide limits of observational error are taken 
into consideration. The objection, however, loses much of 
its force on a more attentive scrutiny of the facts. The 
care used in their amassment, for from effacing their 
significance, places in a clearer light the concentrative ten- 
dency of solitary- seeming fire-balls, bolides, and shooting 
stars. Even those endowed with hyperbolic velocities not 
uncommonly follow one another in Indian file, so as to 
arrive successively, year by year, from an identical direction 
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in space.* This implies, of coarse, a stream always flowing, 
although met by the earth only at annual intervals ; and it 
must have a source, not being ‘regenerative,’ like the 
Leonid and Perseid flows. Por the component droplets of 
these, since they move in oval rings, come round and round 
continually; while the law of hyperbolic travelling is 
‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsuin.’ Radiants, it is true, may prove 
exhaustible. Certain meteoric currents possibly resemble 
rivers without well-heads. They will perhaps run dry in a 
comparatively short time. The poet’s ‘ Labetur in omne 
‘ volubilis sevum ’ may not fit their case. An * expectant 
‘ rustic’ may, after all, see the end of them. Their future 
depends upon the nature of their origin. Was it cata- 
strophic, or did it fall in with the regular order of things 9 It 
is impossible to decide, and scarcely allowable at present to 
conjecture. In speculation, however, no less than in prac- 
tice, ‘ Zeit bringt Rath.’ 

The same consolatory maxim is appropriate in other 
perplexities regarding meteoric radiants, above all in 
attempts to expound the distinction between the ‘ stationary ’ 
and the ‘ shifting ’ kinds. The Perseid focus exemplifies the 
latter. It advances among the stars with the eartli’s pro- 
gress in its orbit. It behaves, that is to say, normally, since 
its apparent place on the sphere results from a combination 
of the meteoric and the terrestrial movements at each given 
instant. And the stream being very diffuse, the earth does 
not get wholly clear of it for some weeks, during which 
time the angle of direction of its motion wheels through 
nearly thirty degrees. The lie of the Perseid paths ought 
then to vary in cori-espondence with this considerable change ; 
and it does. There is here no anomaly. But in other cases 
theory and fact are at daggers drawn. Certain radiants 
continue fixed, not merely night after night, but for weeks 
and even months. They exempt themselves absolutely from 
the ordinary law of aberration. The well known Orionid 
centre, to take one of many similar instances, preserves 
entire rigidity during the twenty-one nights of its activity 
(October 9 to 29).t Here, and quite as conspicuously else- 
where, geometrical necessity seems to be set at naught. 
Mr. Denning, the discoverer of this strange peculiarity, has 
taken the judicious course of leaving it unexplained. 

Meantime we cannot avoid asking ourselves the crucial 

* Nieas', ‘ Wochenschrift filr Astronomie,’ Bd. xx. pp. 246, 277. 
t Denning, ‘Popular Astronomy,’ vol. i. pp. 210, 269. 
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question, ‘ What are meteorites ? Whence do they come ? 

‘ What is their history, what their destiny ? ’ Scraps of 
adventitious mineral that, after whole Odysseys of adventure, 
have come to rest within the shelter of a glass case, they 
can, like the flower ‘ plucked out of the crannies,’ be ‘ held 
* in the hand; ’ they can be examined, analysed, compared. 
Nor is there any scarcity of workable material ; the Paris 
Natural History Museum alone contains specimens of 46;1 
distinct falls; yet the mystery enveloping them has not 
been dissipated. 

Between thirty and forty of our home-bred elements, and 
no foreign substances, enter into their composition. But 
the modes of combination of these elements present 
novelties. In other words, meteoric chemistry is familiar, 
meteoric mineralogy strange to our experience. 

Meteorites separate of themselves into two classes — 

‘ siderites,’ which are virtually blocks of native iron ; and 
‘ uranoliths,’ or ‘ sky stones.’ Intermediate or ‘ siderolithic ’ 
varieties consist of an amalgam of metal and stone. 
Siderites contain notable proporlions of nickel and cobalt, 
and a small percentage of the rare metal gallium.* They 
differ, accordingly, in the most marked way froni ordinary 
telluric iron, yet are deceptively imitated by some infrequent 
volcanic ejecta, such as those met with by Nordenskiiild at 
Ovifak, in Greenland. Subterranean stores of material 
indistinguishable from theirs may then exist. 

Cosmic stones, too, bear a strong eruptive stamp. The 
more profound, indeed, the source of subterranean products, 
the closer is their similarity to extra-terrestrial masses. 
Basaltic lavas, serpentines, volcanic bombs, present striking 
analogies to them ; f yet in the main features of their 
structure meteoric minerals stand quite apart. They are 
mostly ‘chondritic’ or ‘ brccciated’ - that is, compacted ot 
spherules embedded in their own debris, or of miscellaneous 
splinters and shards. Their purely igneous origin, inferred 
by Dr. Sorby in 1 858, from a study of their microscopic 
glassy ‘ inclusions,’ was confirmed by M. Daubree in 180(5 ; 
while a recent authority, M. Cohen, concludes them to 
result from hurried crystallisation, attended by rapid 
changes of temperature, j; Complex processes are certainly 

* Hartley and Eaiuage, ‘.Asirophysical Journal,’ vol. ix. p. 227. 

t Daubree, ‘Jtevue desDeux Monde?,’ December 1 », 1H85, p. 901 ; 
Stanislas Meunier, ‘La Gdologie Coinparde,’ pp. 91, 92; Vangbau 
Cornish, * Knowledge,’ vol. xiv. p. 165, 

+ Meteoritcnkiindo, Heft 1, p. 339. 
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indicated, cafried on at high temperatures and, in many 
cases, under strong pressure. ' The rending efiects of 
explosions or eruptions may have been superadded, besides 
those of a kind of hammer-and-anvil play between gaseoUS 
blasts and imprisoning rock- walls. Manifold traces of Urgent 
violence are legible. 

The ‘ occlusion ’ of gases in meteorites forms in itself a 
curious and interesting branch of research. Many appear 
to have been formed in an atmosphere of compressed 
hydrogen, of which they have absorbed otherwise un- 
accountable quantities. Carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, 
nitrogen, and — in minute proportions — argon and helium 
are also driven off by heat from sundry specimens. Pro- 
fessor Earasay’s detection of argon in the ' Augusta County ’ 
siderite gave a hint of the universal diffusion of the new 
gas. But all his efforts failed to induce reabsorption. The 
emancipated genius in the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ was not more 
successfully recalcitrant ; and the Professor could only sur- 
mise ‘ the condition of retention ’ to be a heating to fusion 
of the iron in an atmosphere of hydrocarbons, followed by 
sudden cooling. It might, he imagined, have been com- 
plied with in the caise of ejection ‘ from some stellar body 
‘ at a high temperature.’ * 

Aerolites are certainly not of the teres atque rotmdus 
order. Initially they doubtless formed part of compara- 
tively huge masses, of which they are the refuse or the 
remnants. Now tlieories of expulsion encounter one fatal 
objection. They assume enormous volcanic activities, such 
as can only, and with difficulty, be conceived to prevail in 
youvg worlds. But young worlds possess dense atmospheres ; 
and, if our own is an almost perfect shield against projec- 
tiles aided by gravity, we can fancy how ineffectual for its 
penetration would be bombs launched in defiance of gravity. 
We may, then, rest assured that no body resembling the 
earth ever discharged into space any portion of its solid 
contents. 

The alternative view is that meteorites are the very dust 
of cosmic decay, mementoes of world-mortality, proclaim- 
ing the sic transit of the ‘ pale populace of heaven.’ As 
globes cool and harden they cease to be plastic; and 
at last, instead of yielding to strains, they are rent by 
them. The fissures in the moon, duo possibly to this 


Nature, July 1, 1S95. 
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cause, are held,* with good show of reason, to betoken 
incipient disruption. A fractured sphere, however, will 
not permanently continue to revolve and rotate as orte 
mass. It must finally go to pieces, and strew its orbit 
with ruins. The subject is obscure; but we welcome 
the gleam of an illustration on the darkness of mfteoric 
origins, and such a gleam appears to be supplied ..by 
the aelnal state of our satellite. Effete suns perhaps 
meet the same fate ; and the plunge through our air of a 
barrow-load of blackened stones may, for aught we can tell, 
announce the perishing of some once glorious orb. The 
meteoritic stage is defined by M. Stanislas Meunier as ‘ the 
< last term of astral metamorphosis ; ’ t and he adds that it 
reveals to us the mechanism by which the substance of dead 
globes is reincorporated with those still in organic relations 
with their environment. There can, for instance, be no 
doubt that the waning atmospheric stock of carbon is rein- 
forced by meteoric infalls, the extinction of life through its 
expenditure being thereby postponed or averted ; while the 
oxygen that they bring, although in less immediate demand, 
is also, so far as it goes, a desirable contribution to the 
resources of a city in space devoid of any- other commissariat 
arrangements. 

The meteoric displays anticipated for last November 
severely disappointed expectation. Some Leonids appeared; 
next to no Andrornedes. A lacuna in the distribution of the 
latter chanced to coincide with the earth’s passage of the 
node. We crossed the stream, so to speak, dry-shod. The 
vanished comet was due there about April 23, 1899 ; hence 
the earth led by five months ; and it will be seven months 
in the rear when the point of orbital intersection is reached 
next month. A dense shower can thus hardly be looked 
for; yet stragglers in considerable nximbers are likely to 
cross our path. No further chance of a meeting will occur 
until 1904 or 1905, and meantime its epoch will have ad- 
vanced to November 17, under compulsion exerted by Jupiter 
in 1901. J The two great meteoric tribes of November will 
then have become almost synchronous in their displays. 

The earth needs only a few hours to cut its way through 
the main body of the Leonids ; but rovers, formerly diverted 
from it by the attraction either of our own or of some other 

* Meunier, ‘ Encj-cl. Chimique,’ t. ii. p. 420, 

t Comptes Rendus, t. cv. p. 1038. 

I Abelmann, ‘ Astr. Nach.’ No. 3516, 
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planet, flit more or les3 numerously across the skief during 
at least ten days — say, from November 10 to 20. They 
travel hundreds, if not thousands, of miles apart, while the 
space-allowance for their most closely packed associates is 
ten to twenty cubic miles. Their distribution, however, is 
marked by striking inequalities, volleys from the radiant 
alternating with pauses in meteoric musketry practice. 
Platoon firing is often suggested. ^ 

The transversal section of the array is, however, insig- 
nificant compared with its longitudinal extent. Tlie pro- 
cession across the node occupies fully three years. It does 
not cease when we no longer perceive it. Month after 
month, during the long absence of our wheeling globe, it 
continues uninterruptedly; on our annual return to the 
trysting- place we find it still in progress; the end comes 
only after a train some two thousand millions of miles in 
length has passed by. Hence the consecutive showers of 
the thirties and sixties ; and hence the fujl persuasion of 
astronomers that the Leonid season, which has recently set 
in, will see the present century out, and finish in the next. 
The years 1899, 1900, and 1901 may, in short, be safely 
counted upon for profuse November falls. 

According to Dr. Johnstone Stoney, whose researches inl() 
the dynamics of the system have extended over many 
decades, the van of the ‘ ortho-Leonids,’ as ho calls the 
regularly marshalled battalions of the rushing multitude, 
came upon the earth in the early morning of November 15 
last. The most successful and the only significant obser- 
vations were made in America. At Harvard College 
Observatory 800 meteors were registered, the maximum 
occurring at 3 a.m. Professor Barnard, favoured at the 
Terkes establishment by the timely clearing of a sullen 
sky, described those seen by him as ‘ all white, with very 
‘ rapid motions, leaving beautiful greenish or bluish streaks, 
‘ which persisted for a large fraction of a second.’ They 
‘ came in spurts,’ but none appeared to explode, and only 
one approximated to the brilliancy of Venus. 

The shower was indeed nowhere of imposing effectiveness ; 
yet its records are of eminent scientific interest; and chiefly 
on this account, that, through its means, meteoric photo- 
graphy was at last raised to its proper place in astronomy, 
and has definitively entered upon a career of incalculable 
possibilities. At Harvard College the radiant was deter- 
mined by prolonging backwards the trails left on the plates 
by four meteors. Dr. Elkin, of Yale, derived a Leonid prbit 
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from autographic data ; and for one meteor, caught in 
duplicate at a co-operating station, determined heights re- 
spectively of apparition and disappearance of 69 and 61 
miles/ Professor Pickering, the energetic Harvard chief, 
noticed, moreover, sadden explosive changes in some of the 
imprinted light tracks, and the envelopement of others in a 
luminous sheath. He might well claim for his results that 
they proved the efficiency of the camera in meteoric investi- 
gations. These already, by their means, stand on a higher 
level than could previously have been assigned to them, and 
their progress need no longer be hampered by the vagueness 
of eye estimations. Data, both permanent and precise, can 
now be accumulated, and will serve as the basis of con- 
clusions, few in number perhaps, but no longer hesitating 
and inconclusive. 

An important accession to knowledge in this direction 
seems, accordingly, to be at hand ; and we shall probably 
find our ideas» on many kindred topics simultaneously 
enlarged and illuminated. Much, however, will depend 
upon the issue of the manifold preparations for coining 
meteoric events. The fundamental condition for success is 
the due arrival of the s>varm. ‘First catch your hare,’ as 
Mrs. Glasse did not say. Then there is weather to be 
reckoned with ; nob too hopefully, but for the prospect, 
recently opened, of getting above the clouds. This an 
aeronautic party from Meudon perfectly succeeded in 
accomplishing last November, although on the wrong night. 
The serene sky under which they found themselves at an 
elevation of five hundred feet, was virtually blank of meteors. 
This year numerous and completely organised balloon 
ascents have been planned in view of the probability of 
overcast skies, which may thus be rendered comparatively 
innocuous. Finally, the ‘wandering moon,’ ‘riding near 
‘ her highest noon,’ must inevitably efface the less con- 
spicuous elements of the display. The sensitive plate, it 
is true, comes to the rescue, yet, for the present, tentatively. 
Moonlight photography is an art in itself, and it has few 
adepts. The most distinguished is Professor Barnard. He 
can manipulate his plates so as to avoid ‘ fogging,’ while 
sacrificing no material part of the effects due to carefully 
timed exposures. We may hope that he and others will 


* The feat was anticipated by Professors Schaeberle and Colton at 
Lick, November 14, 1896 (‘Popular Astronomy,’ September 1897, 
p. 232). 
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succeed in rescuing the coming Leonids from lunar submer- 
gence. Their scenic beauty, indeed, cannot but be marred ; 
but this may be borne with equanimity, if only the scientific 
situation be salved. Here in England, especially, the outlook 
for a celestial ^ sensation ® is discouraging. It should be at 
its best, if calculations arc verified, about noon, (Greenwich 
time, on November 15 ; so that the sun and moon will 
conspire to exclude us from the spectacle, which .may be 
additionally cloaked by an unwelcome canopy of clouds. 
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Ar t. III. — 1. Report of Lord MothacMld's Oom.tniitee on Old 
Age Pensions. (C. 8911 of 1898.]) 

2. Report of the Select Committee on the Aged Deserving Poor. 
(0. 290 of 1899.) 

3. Report of the Select Committee on the Cottage Hom6a hill.. 
(C. 261 of 1899.) 

4. Provision for Old Age hy Oovernment Action in certain 
European Countries. Report hy Lahour Department of the 
Board of Trade, 1899. 

TTndee the modern manufacturing system most of those 
engaged in hand labour are as useful soon after 
twenty as they ever will be, and their strength is quickly 
spent. In the lawyer’s trade, or the doctor’s, or banker’s, 
or merchant’s, the wary instinct acquired by experience 
counterbalances ap to an advanced age the inevitable loss 
of energy, but this is so in few of the modern manual occu- 
pations. Skill and moral perseverance are supplied, in large 
industries, by the machine ; the workmen need only possess 
those gifts of youth, physical strength and quick agility. 
In many occupations a labourer finds it increasingly difficult 
to obtain a new place after he is fifty, and his savings may 
be spent long before he has bridged the interval between 
cessation of employment and departure from this sad abode 
of earth. Hence, in nil countries covered by the modern 
‘ Western civilisation ’ the question of public provision for 
old age of the poor has assumed much social and political 
importance. 

An interesting report recently published by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade shows that, out of eleven 
European countries with which it deals, only two, Germany 
and Denmark, can be said to have adopted a general system 
of pensions or relief in old age. Under the German system 
of compulsory insurance against old age or invalidity, estab- 
lished in 1889, over 400,000 persons, in 1897, drew pensions 
amounting to 2,750,000/., of which over a million was con- 
tributed by the State, the rest being derived in equal shares 
from deductions from wages and payments by employers. 
Thus the average pension is at present about 71. a year, qr 
about 2s. Sd. a week. The system appears to be cumbrous, 
and, even in hierarchical Germany, is certainly expensive to 
administer, and is said not to give much satisfaction to 
those for whose benefit it is designed. It has not fulfilled 
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its author’s hopes by checking the advance of Socialism. 
The Danish system is, the Board of Trade Report points out, 
rather a * special form of old-age relief to necessitous persons 
of good character.’ The amounts given are small and 
varying, and are awarded on the principle of supplementing 
the recipient’s other means so as just to enable him to live. 
As the Select Committee presided over by Mr. Chaplin say, 
‘ it is difficult to see what substantial difference there is, in 

* practice, between the pensions in Denmark and the out- 
‘ relief given in this country to the deserving poor, 

* except that in Denmark such relief can be claimed as a 
‘ matter of right, and conveys no civil disqualidcations.’ 
Outside Europe a true old-age pension system, upon n very 
generous scale, has been established by the colony of New 
Zealand, but this recent experim<»"<-. hna ««+. yet been tested 
by time. 

In Holland a Royal CommisaiDu resulted in 1895 in 
favour of a scheme of compulsory insurance after the German 
model, but no legislation has yet taken place. In Sweden 
there have been similar attempts, not yet successful, to 
follow the German example. In France, compulsory pro- 
vision for old age exists in the case of seamen and miners. 
Otherwise the line of action favoured by the French, who 
have feared too much the logic of Socialism ever to embark 
upon a Poor Law, has been that of placing a bonus upon 
savings. This is effected through a ‘Caisse natiouale des 
‘ retraites pour la vieillesse.’ The Caisse itself is quite an 
old institution, but, under a law of 1895,. persons of 
seventy years and upwards who have paid contributions 
to the Caisse, or subscribed to an approved friendly society, 
having a pension fund, for a specihed number of years, are 
entitled to a State-given increment to their pensions. The 
whole pension, with this addition, must notyhowever, exceed 
142. Ss., and the increment must not exceed a fifth of the 
pension. As yet this system has a very small operation. 
In another country no less distinguished for an inveterate 
spirit of thrift — Belgium — a similar ‘ Caisse de retraite ’ has 
been established, and, though no bonus is given as in France, 
the acquisition of superannuation annuities is greatly en- 
couraged and widely, taught. In Italy there is a State- 
aided ‘ National Pension Fund ’ to meet conti’ibutions of 
workpeople. 

In our own country the modern phase of the question 
may be said to date from certain returns made to Parliament 
by the Local Government Board in 1890 and 1891. These 
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retui'ns show that between childhood and the sixtieth year 
of life the ratio of pauperism to population is now very 
small indeed, but that after that age it increases swiftly. 
Upon these figures was based the famous statement in the 
Ifeport of the Aberdare Commission that ^nearly 20 per 
‘ cent, of ihe total population above the age of sixty-tive 
‘ receive relief in one day, and nearly 30 per cent, in the 
' course of one year.’ If from the total population were 
deducted the well to do, it was evident that a very large 
proportion — perhaps half— of the population below their 
level were, after sixty-five, in more or less frequent receipt 
of Poor Law relief. These returns were the heralds of three 
subsequent public inquiries into the matter. 

The Royal Commission, of which Lord Aberdare was 
chairman, was appointed at the beginning of 1893, and 
instructed ‘to consider whether any alterations in the 
‘ system of Poor Law relief are desirable in the case of 
‘ persons whose destitution is occasioned by incapacity for 
‘ work, resulting from old age, or whether assistance could 
‘ otherwise be afforded in those cases.’ This Commission sat 
for two years, and took from about seventy witnesses evi- 
dence ranging over the whole administration of the Poor 
Law. They also examined numerous schemes for dealing 
with the old-age question. 

The chief facts established by this Avell-conducted in- 
quiry seem to be the following. Since the middle of the 
present century there has been a great decline in the ratio 
of total pauperism to the w^hole i)opulation. This decline 
is no doubt largely due to the increase in national wealth 
and to the larger share in it which the 'working classes have 
been able to secure, and to their own savings and organisa- 
tions. It is also in part due to the success of the policy of 
1834, and the disestablishment of the able-bodied pauper. 
Able-bodied pauperism has almost been rooted out ; widow- 
hood and sudden distress accounts for most of it that is left. 
In recent years most of those who have received relief, 
whether indoor or outdoor, have been the aged, the infirm, 
the sick, and children. Those of the aged who receive 
indoor relief are persons, as a rule, who by reason of in- 
firmity of mind or body, or because the usual out-relief will 
not enable them to keep a home together, cannot live out- 
side a public institution. Except in a very small number of 
Unions, all aged poor of fairly respectable character who 
need relief, and are not too infirm to live outside, do receive 
out-relief. The amount of out-relief varies much, but on the 
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average comes to about half a crown a week. This is not 
sufficient to support existence, but in almost all cases the 
recipients possess some sup23leinentary means, derived from 
charity or small earnings. The relief is given as a rule upon 
this assumption. It is given without much discrimination 
or inquiry ; a Board of Guardians has been timed to deal 
with 177 cases in one hour and eleven minutes. The theory 
of the Poor Law is that out-relief, when given at all, should 
be given after full investigation and in adequate amount. 
It is clear that, as a matter of fact, it is given after most 
scanty investigation, and without any pretence that it is 
sufficient of itself to support existence. In some cases it is 
virtually a grant to meet charitable donations ; in others it 
operates as a j)ublic grant in aid of wages, Q;r in aid of small 
pensions from old employers. The Aberdare Commission 
also made it clear that cases are not properly watched or 
revised, so that, as circumstances change, the ndief ori- 
ginally granted often becomes too little or too much. It is 
further evident that this indiscriminate outdoor relief ofttni 
flows more copiously in the direction of the less deserving 
but more pushing applicants, and that it frequently is a 
cause of deception and bitterness. An aged pious impostor 
can extract a very fair income by at once drawing Poor Law 
relief and tapping the fountains of several rival religious 
organisations. 

The Aberdare Commission in their Ilej^ort recom- 
mended 

Hliat Boards of GiiardiiiiiS; in dealing with applications for relief, 
should iiKjiiiro with special care into the antecedents of deatitiito 
persons Avhose jdiysieal laculties may have failed by reason of age 
and infiriuity, and that outdoor relief should in such cases be given to 
those who have been of good character, thrifty according to their 
opportunities, and gencially independent in early life, and who are iu»t 
living under conditions of health or surrounding circumstances Avhicli 
make it evident that the relief given should be indoor relief.’ 

It is to bo feared that this good advice is like the seed which 
fell upon rocky ground. A Board of Guardians is most often 
ii body of not highly enlightened tradesmen or farmers, 
Avith here and there (more rarely perhaps than in the days 
of ex-oficio members) a squire or clergyman, meeting at 
intervals for a couple of hours or less, and having to dispose 
in this space, not only of out-rolief, but of the household 
cares of the workhouse. In rural districts, since 1894, 
exactly the same men, meeting under a different name, have 
to administer roads and sanitary matters* How should we 
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expect them to go into ererj case as if they were a Charity 
Organisation Society, specialised for that business P Guar- 
dians might have replied to the Eoyal Commission, as the 
old woman of Kent to the Vicar, ‘Ha, nice advice, nice 
‘ advice ! ’ 

At the same time the Aberdare inquiry — and this has been 
confirmed by much evidence before the recent Select ConS- 
mittee on Cottage Homes — showed how much improved the 
state of workhouses has been in recent years. A certain 
melancholy must always attach to old age spent in great 
public institutions, but there is no doubt that, so far as 
material comfort — food, warmth, and cleanliness — can com- 
pensate for the loss of a home, aged inmates are often much 
better off than if they lived outside. Especially in great 
cities is this tte case, both because life outside is harder 
than in the country, and because the workhouses are better. 
In some places such as Liverpool and SheflBeld, and some 
London Unions, the system of classification is being carried 
out on a large scale. In Liverpool, for instance, in the 
West Derby Union, all deserving old people are drafted into 
an entirely separate building in another part of the town. 
This building is in effect an old-age asylum. There is every 
reason to think that the system will spread. It is chiefly 
in consequence of improved accommodation, nursing, and 
medical treatment in workhouses, that the total Poor Law 
expenditure increased by three millions a year in England 
and Wales between 1861 and 1891, and has rapidly in- 
creased since then, especially since the administration was 
entrusted in 1894 to more democratically elected bodies. 

The modern ‘ House,’ with all its melancholy, is at least 
a far better abode than the miserable little Inferno so 
powerfully described by Crabbe at the end of the last 
century : — 


‘ Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door, 
There, where the putrid odours, flagging, play. 
And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day ; 
There children dwell who know no parents’ care ; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed. 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood fears; 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 
The moping idiot, and the m^man gay.’ 
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The account given of such places bj ih3 Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1834 is but a prose version of the strong and 
exact poet. Describing the smaller parochial workhouses 
(and the larger were not much better), they said s — 

' We asunlly find the building called a workhouse occupied by 
sixty or eighty paupers, made up of a dozen or more neglected children 
(under the care, perhaps, of a pauper), about twenty or thirty able- 
bodied adult paupers of both sexes, and probably an equal number of 
aged and impotent persons, proper objects of relief. Amidst these tho 
mothers of bastard children and prostitutes live without shame, and 
associate freely with the youth, who have also the examples and con- 
versation of the frequent inmates of the county gaol, the poacher, tho 
vagrant, the decayed beggar, and other characters of the worst descrip- 
tion. To these may often be added a solitary blind person, one or 
two idiots, and not infrequently are heard, far away from the rest, tho 
incessant ravings of some neglected lunatic. Im such receptacles the 
sick poor are ollen immured.’ 

To the poor inmates of that day a modem Union house 
would have seemed a paradise of peace, order, and comfort. 
The .strong existing tendency towards further amelioration 
may be hastened if, by legislation or administrative pressure, 
the recommendations recently made by the ‘Select Com- 
‘ mittee on Cottage Homes ’ can be carried out. They 
suggest that, in order to make space for the better classifi- 
cation of aged inmates, all children other than infants 
should be maintained outside of the workhouse premises, 
and that it should be the duty of County Councils to pro- 
vide separate institutions for the reception of all pauper 
imbeciles and epileptics, as they already do for the insane. 
They advise also that Guardians should provide cottage 
homes within the Unions for married couples and ‘respect- 
‘ able old persons whose poverty is not their own fault but 
‘ the result of misfortune.’ In all this advice Mr. Russeirs 
Committee do but swim with the tide of feeling which is 
even now bringing these things to pass. 

The Aberdare Commission did not restrict Ihemselves 
to the examination of tho existing Poor Law system and 
suggestions as to its improvement.. Tliey investigated the 
various methods by which provision is made for old age 
through endowed charities, friendly societies, and other 
organisations. They carefully exauiiued several pension 
schemes which were brought before them. Among these 
were Mr. Charles Booth’s plan for universal pensions for 
the good and the bad, the saving and the thriftless, the 
millionaire and the man without a penny. They examined 
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also Canon Blackley's sclieme of compulsory insurance and 
the scheme then advocated by Mr. Chamberlain of deferred 
annuities assisted by the State. None of these schemes 
were the majority able to recommend. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, and some of his fellow-commissioners were of 
opinion that these schemes had not been suflBciently dealt 
with, and suggested that a further inquiry into this part 
of the subject should be made by ^ a Special Commission 
‘ less numerous than ours, and better able to deal with the 
^ complicated technical details of the subject in an impartial 
^ and scientific spirit.^ 

This suggestion led, after the present Government had 
come into power in 1895, to the appointment of the com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Eothschild. This committee 
was composed of several distinguished permanent officials, 
together with two or Ihree actuaries and representatives of 
friendly societies. They were instructed 

* to consider any schemes for encouraging the industrial population, 
by State aid or otherwise, to make provision for old age . . . with 
special regard, in the case of any proposals of which they may approve, 
to their cost and probable financial results to the Exchequer and lo:al 
rates, their effect in promoting habits of thrift and self-reliance, their 
influence on tlie prosperity of the friendly societies, and the possibility 
of securing the co-operation of these institutions in their practical 
working.’ 

The Eothschild Committee presented a virtually unani- 
mous report after two years’ consideration of the subject. 
They held themselves to be forbidden by the terms of their 
reference to recommend any scheme not involving a direct 
and positive contribution in money made by the recipient 
towards his own endowment in old age. They examined 
various schemes for attaining that end by way of deferred 
annuities assisted by the State. They condemned these 
schemes for various reasons, especially because no system 
of this kind could have any direct effect until some forty 
years after its introduction, and because it seemed to them 
most undesirable that the State, alreadj^ unable to make 
the Post Office Savings Bank pay its way, should become 
the holder of further great accumulations of money, and 
subject to uncertain future liabilities. The Eotliscliild 
Committee then constructed with great care a model scheme 
of their own, upon the basis of one suggested by Sir Spencer 
Walpole. This scheme is, in short, that any person over 
sixty-five years of age who could produce an income from 
uu ‘ assured source ’ of not less than 2$. 6d. and xmt more 
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than 5s. a week should receive from public funds a supple- 
ment, varying inversely to his own income, but not exceeding 
2s. 6d. a week. An ^ assured income ’ was to mean an income 
derived from real estate, or a Post Office or friendly society 
annuity, or any other safe source. The Committee offered 
this scheme as the best which they could devise within the 
limits of their reference, and then crushed it themselves 
with powerful criticism. After pointing out that the system 
would encourage thrift up to a certain point, and after that 
would actually discourage, that it would only assist a part, 
perhaps a third part, of the manual labour classes, since the 
5s. income limit would exclude those who were better off, 
and the impossibility of providing the 2s. contribution 
would exclude all the poorest, and that of the remnant 
many, through infirmity, would be unable to live upon a 
pension outside of public institutions, the Committee 
said : — 

* We can hardly, for the benefit of so limited a section of the com- 
munity, recommend the Government to es^tablish a pension system, 
which must be extremely difficult and costly to administer, whi(;h 
excludes the really destitute and those who, owing to broken health 
and misfortune, or want of employment, or a lower rate of wage- 
earning, can make no contribution, and 'which would be open to 
considerable fraudulent claims, difficult, often impossible, to detect.’ 

We think the liothschild Committee did valuable service 
in closing certain paths of advance and thus diminishing 
the number of possible directions which policy in this 
matter may take. Many paths once considered open are 
now ‘hedged up with thorns,’ to use a Biblical phrase. 
The system of compulsory insurance against old ago, im- 
posed with doubtful success upon Germany by the iron will 
of Bismarck, is generally felt to be repugnant to the genius 
of English liberty. The universal system of Mr. Booth, by 
reason of its immense cost, is felt to be as yet beyond the 
range of the possible. The report of the Rothschild Com- 
mittee is a sentence of death to schemes dependent upon 
deferred annuities or direct money contributions by the 
recipients. 

The movement in favour of better old-age relief was not 
checked by the Rothschild Report, but it was forced to flow 
through fewer channels. Several Bills were brought by 
private members before the House of Commons embodying 
different principles. Probably there was a division of 
opinion upon the whole question in the Cabinet itself since 
— usual sign of compromise — it was resolved to remit the 
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matter to a new inquiry. This time it was entrusted 
neither to a Boyal Commission nor to a Treasury Committee, 
but to the less coldly critical judgement of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. The Committee were instructed 
‘ to consider and report upon the best means of improving 
‘ the condition of the aged deserving poor, and provioing for 
‘ those of them who are helpless and infirm.’ Th^y we|e 
also instructed to examine the several Old-Age Pension 
Bills and to see whether any of them could be recommended 
to Parliament with or without amendment. 

A study of the proceedings of this Select Committee 
shows that three main views were represented there. Pirst 
we find the view that any kind of pension system will do 
more harm than good. Any such system, it is urged, must 
discourage thrift, self-reliance, industry, affect wage rates, 
immensely increase the intervention of administrative 
authorities in the affairs of life, and even then be extremely 
difficult to administer, and must open a source of temptation 
to futui’e politicians. To take such a step would be, 
according to this view, to put back the clock of economic 
progress. It would be an error like in kind to that com- 
mitted by Mr. Pitt’s Government when, in 1 796, they con- 
ferred a right to out-relief upon able-bodied labourers. 
Mr. Lecky, the chief exponent of these views upon the 
Committee, thus ends his rejected but very able draft 
Eeport : — 

‘ To open a new and ever-increai>ing fund, amounting to many 
millions a year, derived from compuhory taxation, and employed in 
directly subsidising the poor, would, in my opinion, be a most 
retrograde and dangerous step. It would reproduce, in a most 
dangerous form, the evils of the old Poor Law as it existed before the 
reform of 1834. It would certainly arrest that steady decline of 
pauperism which has been one of the happiest features of our time. 
It would check the growth or destroy the tlEcicncy of voluntary 
organisations arid arrangements which are of tho highest value. It 
could scarcely fail to weaken the habits of providence and thrift which 
have been rapidly growing among the poor, and which are a vital 
clement in national prosperity, and in many other ways which I liave 
endeavoured to indicate it would prove in a very high degree detri- 
mental to tho interests of the Empire.’ 

To Mr. Lecky and those who think with him— including 
many high social authorities — no reform seems to be 
advisable beyond a gradual and cautions improvement of 
the administration of the Poor Law, by way of better classi- 
fication of the recipients both of indoor and outdoor relief. 
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This, thej believe, can safely be left to the local authorities, 
stimulated by a more attentive and humane public opinion, 
and guided by the central administrative wisdom. This 
view is, we think, entitled to great respect. It remains to 
be seen whether there is any tenable ground between it and 
the extreme policy of advance espoused by Mr. Charles 
Booth. 

The second line of action which found advocacy in the 
Select Committee is that of conferring a legal right to old- 
age pensions upon all persons qualified by definite acts of 
merit. The qualification most commonly suggested is 
membership of a friendly society during a fixed term of 
years. This proposal encountered the objection that, in 
theory, membership of a friendly society is not the one 
proof of an economically virtuous life, and that, in practice, 
the adoption of such a qualification would exclude a vast 
host of meritorious persons. In Ireland, for instance, there 
is plenty of thrift, but membership of friendly societies is 
not the form which it usually takes. A still more serious 
consideration is that, in the United Kingdom, the majority 
of persons over sixty-five are women. For the most part 
women are unable to keep up the regular and unfailing 
weekly contributions which these societies require. At 
bottom, moreover, friendly societies, as their jovial titles 
indicate, are based upon a principle of masculine club life, 
exclusive by its nature of womankind, since women for 
many reasons are not ‘ clubable.’ As a matter of fact, an 
inappreciable number of women belong to these societies. 
But then this question arises : A flourishing artisan has 
earned his 30s. a week for thirty years; without great 
sacrifice of his meat, beer, and tobacco he has kept up his 
club subscription and has received his reward by pay in 
sickness : a woman has had six children, has spent all the 
money allowed her by her husband in food and clothing, has 
never had sixpence to spare to put by in a savings bank or 
to subscribe to a society, and is now left an old widow and 
destitute; on what moral grounds should a pension be 
given to the artisan and refused to the widow ? Or, even, 
why should a pension be given to a member of a friendly 
society, but refused to a man who, in a free country, has 
chosen rather to place all his savings in a savings bank, or 
to subscribe to a building society, or accumulate share 
capital in a co-operative society, or to help his children, or 
to torn his spare- cash to some of fifty other no less meri- 
torious purposes? And is it expedient that the State 
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should hold out an express inducement to persons to join 
societies which are too often financially unsound ? It is 
true that to give pensions to those persons only who had 
belonged for a fixed time to friendly societies (including 
trades unions with friendly benefits) would make the cost of 
the sjstem much less alarming. Yet public opinion would 
scarcely be satisfied by an economy efi’ected through the 
exclusion of almost all women, Irishmen, and the multitude 
of labourers whose employment is fluctuating and habitation 
unfixed. The present movement had its source in the 
statistical revelation of the great number of old people who 
were compelled to seek the shelter of the workhouse or to 
live on insuflBcient doles of out-relief. The Aberdare Com- 
mission supplied abundant evidence that but a small pro- 
portion of those who have belonged for long terms to 
friendly societies over do apply for relief. The movement 
would hardly find its goal in a system which did not assist 
those whose need for assistance was the fountain and origin 
of the movement itself. 

A third view urged before a Select Committee was that a 
legal right to a pension should be given to every person who 
was over sixty-five, had not received Poor-Law relief (save 
under exceptional circumstances) for twenty years, had not 
been convicted of any criminal offence, and did not derive from 
other sources an income of more than lOs, a week. This plan 
escapes the objections upon which we have just been dwell- 
ing. It is certainly not open to the charge of exclusive- 
ness. A vast number of people possess, after sixty-five, an 
income of less than 10s. a w^eek, and do, or cun, fulfil the 
conditions of not receiving Poor-Law relief before sixty-five. 
In this case the practical difficulty is not injustice, but the 
enormous cost. There are at present about two millions of 
persons in the United Kingdom over sixty-live years of age. 
There is much reason to believe that of these not more than 
about 700,000 possess incomes exceeding 10^?. a week. 
Certainly, at any rate, this would be the case if a public 
pension system gave an excellent reason to employers to 
reduce the wages and pensions at present given by them to 
their old or superannuated employes; and if so strong a 
motive to reduce or conceal income were applied to those 
who possess two or three shillings a week beyond the line. 
How many of the remaining 1,300,000 persons over sixty-five 
would be disqualified by the receipt of non-exceptional poor 
i^lief ? Many at first, no doubt, if (which is unlikely) Parlia- 
ment made no exception in favour of those already too ole] to 
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qualify under the new law. But one has to consider what 
would happen when the system came into full play. In some 
years’ time the existing mass of aged paupers would liave 
died out ; all the efforts of private charity would have been 
turned to keeping those below sixty-five off the rates ; the 
poor themselves would have made greater efforts, in the 
hope of a pension, to avoid relief before the age. Thus a 
multitude of persons would rise into this favoured class from 
below, and drop down into it from above. The result of all 
this would be, we think, that within fifteen or twenty years 
after the law had been passed almost the whole of the indus- 
trial class, and part of the lower middle, or small tr.rding 
class, would, on arriving at the pension age, be legally 
entitled to pensions. In view of the rapid increase of 
population in the middle of the present century it seems 
probable that if the system were established in 1900, some 
million and a half of persons might, by the year 1920, bo 
in receipt of pensions. If the pension was 5s. a week 
and why should it not be doubled by some ambitious states- 
man ? — the annual expenditure upon this object would then 
amount to nearly twenty millions, or, if a large deduction 
be made for saving to Poor-Law relief under the present 
system, the net additional expenditure might be some fifteen 
or sixteen millions. Tire country might, of course, be then 
so much wealthier that it could bear this burden with ease. 
But, again, it might be poorer, or liave far larger military 
and naval expenditure to meet, and, in any case, have we a 
j-ight so to mortgage the future? Adapting the famous 
Irish bull, one might ask what burden posterity has im- 
posed upon us, that we should impose such a burden upon 
posterity ? 

Thus, on the one hand we have a scheme involving exclu- 
sive partiality, on the other a scheme involving an almost 
unthinkable cost. Between this Scylla and Charybdis the 
majority of the Select Committee endeavoured to steer. 
Their recommendations are evidently iu the nature of a 
compromise between contending ideas. If the test of a 
successful compromise be that it should unite men of 
opposite views, each side believing that their object is 
substantially achieved, then Mr. Chaplin may boast that the 
compromise suggested and carried through by him has been 
successful. It has united the suffrages of men so unlike as 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir James Eankin, Mr. Lloyd (Seorge, 
Mr. Lionel Holland, and Mr. Michael Davitt. A combina- 
tion of this kind shows, we suspect, that there are very 
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different ideas as to the way in which the scheme, if it 
became law, would be administered. 

The Select Committee, after summarising the evidence 
which they had taken, thus state the problem to be 
solved : — 

* In dealing with this question there are two considerations which , 
should always be borne in mind. One is the painful position aiid le 
hardship of the lot of many of the poor who are deserving, but who 
cannot help themselves, and who arc relegated in their closing years 
either to inadequafe out-door relief or to the still more distasteful 
shelter of the workhouse. The other is the striking and marked 
developement in tlie efforts of many of the poorer classes to make pro- 
vision for themselves, and the problem to be solved is how to reconcile 
two objects which may appear to bo conflicting; in other words, how 
to devise the means of making kindlier and more humane provision 
for the one class, without doing anything to discourage or arrest the 
laudable efforts of the other.’ 

In briefer words, how is it possible to help some without 
discouraging others to help themselves—a difficulty, be it 
noted, which is also attached to the present system of out- 
relief to the old? The Committee then state the scheme of 
conferring a right to pensions upon all persons over sixty- 
five, except those who have received poor relief, or have 
been convicted of a criminal offence, or who possess an 
income of more than IO 5 . a week. They state also the rival 
scheme, based more strictly upon justification by works, 
which requires the applicant either to have belonged to a 
friendly society for twenty years or to have secured a con- 
tributory income by the exercise of some definite kind of 
saving or thrift. They point out the costliness of the first 
scheme, the exclusiveness of the second. They then state 
their own via media. It is to this effect : Any person who 
satisfies the pension authority that he is a British subject, 
is sixty- five years of age, has not during a fixed preceding 
term received Poor-Law relief (other than medical) save 
under altogether exceptional circumstances, is resident 
within the district of the authority, has not an income from 
any source of more than 10a, a week, ‘and has endeavoured 
‘ to the best of his ability, by his industry or by the exer- 
‘ cise of reasonable providence, to make provision for himself 
* and those immediately dependent upon him, shall receive a 
‘ certificate to that effect and be entitled to a pension/ The 
Committee add this important definition 

‘With reference to the exercise of “ reasonable providence,” we 
think that the authority should be bound to take into consiJeratiou 
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whflUier, and how fitr, it has been shown, either by membership of 
a benefit society for a period of years, or by the endeavour of the 
applicant to make such provision for his own support by means ol 
savings or investments, or some other definite mode of thrift.’ 

The pension districts are to correspond with the preseht 
Unions, and the pension authority is to bo a body chiefly 
consisting of persona appointed by the Board of Guardians 
from among their own members, together with some 
nominees of other representative bodies in the district. 
The cost of the pensions is to be borne primarily by the 
local rates in each district, but a subvention is to be given 
by the Exchequer in aid of the general Poor-Law expendi- 
ture in each district. 

It will be observed that this scheme differs from one of 
those already described in that it requires the applicant to 
furnish some proof of positive thrift and self-help, and from 
the other in that there is no absolute or hard-and-fast re- 
quirement that he or she should have belonged to a friendly 
society, or should produce a contributory income froiyi an 
assured source. The terms are wide enough to allow a 
pension to be given to an old man who could show that 
twenty years ago he had belonged for five years to a village 
benefit club which had broken, or to an old woman who 
could show that she had at one time accumulated 10/. or 
12/. in the savings bank, though she had long ago 
had to spend it all. The words, were they law, would 
even allow the authority to give a pension to a man who 
had not been able to belong to any society or put by a 
penny, but ‘by his industry . . . had made provision for 
‘ himself and those immediately dependent on him ’ — 
that is, we suppose, had kept himself and his wife, and had 
brought up his children and started them in life. It is 
clear that legislation upon these lines would leave open a 
very wide field to the discretion of the administering autho- 
rity, and that very different interpretations might be placed 
upon it in various districts. The administration would cer- 
tainly not be at all the same in Middlesex and in Kerry, 
There is much to be said in favour of this elasticity, allow- 
ing, as it does, room for experiment and adaptation to 
varying local conditions. It does, however, mightily increase 
the difficulty of calculating beforehand what the total cost 
will be ; indeed, it really renders anything approaching to a 
near estimate wholly impossible. The Select Committee very 
wisely declined to undertake such a task, and advised that 
it should he committed to * competent experts.’ But how 
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should experts^, however competent, determine a question 
like this ? There cannot be an expert where there is no 
experience. It should rather have been referred to a mixed 
committee of prophets and students of human nature. If 
a sjstem of this kind should be rigidly administered, its 
cost might bo confined witliin not too extensive boundaries. 
Liberally administered, the cost might be not much briow 
that of the other scheme, the cost of which we have already 
discussed. It is not clear — though this is a most important 
matter — whether the Committee contemplate that an appli- 
cant whose claim is rejected is to have a right to try the 
question by suing the authority in a court of law. If so, 
the cost of the system will depend on the interpretation 
Avhich courts may in future adopt. How can the ^competent 
‘ experts ’ predict what this will be? If, on the other hand, 
courts of law are to have no voice in the matter, the inter- 
pretation of an Act upon these lines would largely be the 
resultant of the conflict in difterent districts between two 
forces- that of the local ratepayers, upon whom it is pro- 
posed to throw part of the burden, and that of those in- 
habitants who are less directly interested in the height of 
Ihe rates than in the free distribution of pensions— a conflict 
modified by the alternate ebb and How. of various moral 
feelings. We need, certainly, seers rather than competent 
experts to forecast this result in terms of pounds sterling. 
If they are to make any calculation at all, the experts will 
probably find themselves obliged to assume that everyone 
who has not received poor-relief before sixty-five will fall 
within the category of the pension-worthy. Then, again, 
the Committee recommend that each district authority 
should be allowed to fix the pension scale for its own 
district at any sum not less than 5s. or more than 7s. a 
week, according to the cost of living in that locality. It 
is difficult to predict what the choice of most districts would 
be; yet this unmade choice is a most important element iii 
the calculations as to tlie total cost. The competent experts 
will probably take an average of fis., but who can say whether 
tills will coiTespoiid with future realities? 

It is not, we repeat, clear whether the Committee con- 
template that a legal right to pensions shall be given to 
applicants who fulfil the conditions. Any person, they say, 
who satisfies the pension authority upon certain points 
‘ shall receive a certificate to that effect, and shall be 
^ entitled to a pension.’ Does this mean that, if they refuse 
hiur a pension, he may resort to a court of law and prove 
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that they ought to have been satisBed? The use of the 
word ‘entitled’ would incline one to think that this is the 
meaning of the Committee. Yet there is no mention in 
their Report of a court of law, or even of an appeal to a 
central administrative authorit 3 % It is a pity that their 
intention, if they had a conscious intention, is thus veiled 
ill obscurity, because here is the crucial point of the whole 
matter. If the right to sue at law for a pension is not 
given, the scheme may be regarded as a great extension of 
the existing principles of the Poor Law. If a right to sue 
is given, the scheme is a revolutionary departure from those 
principles. Courts would soon have to decide questions 
like these : What kind of poor relief disqualifies for a 
pension ? What are the ‘ exceptional circumstances,’ relief 
under which does not disqualify ? If a man has voluntarily 
reduced his income from 12«. to 9«. 6d. a week in order to 
claim a pension, can he have it? What is the meaning of 
residence within the district of the authority ? Must he 
have resided for six months, one year, two years ? As to 
the last qualification — that the applicant should have ‘ eii- 
‘ deavoured to the best of his ability, by his industry or by 
‘ the exercise of reasonable providence, to make provision 
‘ for himself and those immediately dependent on him,’ 
almost every word would afford material for a leading case. 
In the end rigid lines within which such pensions might bo 
granted would be established, and all experience of the 
judicial mind teaches us to believe that the terms of the 
statute would be construed as strictly and literally as 
possible. This would, no doubt, be to the advantage of 
the taxpayer, until, at any rate, an indignant House of 
Commons removed the restrictions by new statute. On the 
other hand, the following considerations lead us to think 
that Parliament should confer no right to pensions enforce- 
able in courts. 

It is at present law in the United Kingdom that every 
destitute person is legally entitled to relief from the 'public 
taxes. The word ‘destitute’ means that he is unable to 
supply himself with the bare necessities of existence — food, 
clothing, and shelter, suflicient to keep him alive. Practice 
has often been lax, but no one has ever had a legal right to 
more than this. Nor, taking the whole history, has there 
ever been a right to anything more than relief given in a 
workhouse. The great deviation from this rule was under 
the statute of 1796, by which any applicant was allowed to 
appeal to any justice of the peace for an order to the ovor- 
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seers to give him out-relief. This deviation had most 
disastrous consequences, and almost ruined the country. 
The right was taken away by the Reform of 1834, a measure 
which could perhaps only have been carried at a time when 
the poor had hardly any electoi’al power. Since then no 
one has had a legal right to more than the shelter <rf the 
workhouse. Guardians have, however, been permitted to 
give out-relief to the old and infirm, and, in special circum- 
stances, to others. This faculty the Guardians have used so 
largely that, as we have seen, there are few deserving old 
persons in workhouses, except those who are there by 
reason of unwillingness or physical or mental inability to 
live outside. Thus the case stands. The Guardians are 
not obliged to give out-relief to the old, they cannot be sued 
for it ; but, in fact, they do give it in the great majority of 
possible cases. Now, the object of modern reformers is that 
the class of old persons who now receive uncertain and in- 
adequate doles of out-relief should receive certain and 
adequate pensions, and that the benefit of such pensions 
should be extended to another large class— that of the 
people who, at present, are able with some difficulty to 
maintain themselves in old ago just above the line of 
receipt of Poor-Law relief. We think that the experience 
acquired under the working of the reformed Poor Law 
has proved the wisdom of restricting most narrowly the 
legal right to public assistance, while giving to the local 
authorities power to relieve, less distastefully, the old and 
infirm. We believe that the same rule should apply to 
pensions. The word ‘’pension^ has been adopted as a 
euphemism, but the name does not affect the fact that 
pensions would still be relief from public funds given to 
more or less poor persons on the ground of poverty. The 
relief is to be given in a more adequate and permanent form, 
and to a larger class, but it will not differ in its essential 
character — that of assistance from public funds, from the 
present out-relief, We think that it is advisable to establish 
such a system of improved relief, but we contend that, as 
in the case of the present out-relief of which it will be a 
developement, the applicant should have no legally enforce- 
able right. Legislation should fix the minimum and maxi- 
mum amount of pensions, and should, for the guidance of 
administering authorities, indicate in a v^ide way the terms 
upon which they may be given, and should provide for 
central subventions in aid of the increased expenditure. 

Two roads, to resume this part of the discussion, seem to 
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await the choice of the Government and Legislature. One 
road is that of conferring a legal right to pensions upon all 
who fulfil certain conditions. These conditions may either 
be exactly fixed by Act of Parliament — a proposal wisely 
rejected by Mr. Chaplin’s Committee — or they may be indi- 
cated in wide terms, the interpretation being left to the 
pension authorities, subject to correction by courts of law. 
But under this system also the conditions would become, 
though gradually, rigid and universally binding. As points 
were decided by courts of law it is probable that there 
would before long be considerable pressure upon Government 
to alter the conditions by statute. This road seems to us 
to be a new and dangerous departure. 

The other road is that of developement upon the lines of 
the existing Poor Law. No legal right to pensions would be 
given ; the line. of progress would be towards the complete 
substitution of permanent, adequate, and discriminating 
relief to the old, for the present system of casual, inadequate, 
indiscriminating relief, given on a principle which certainly 
involves some discouragement to thrift. This, we think, is 
the line which would be adopted by prudent statesmanship 
desirous not of revolution but of reform. 

In any case. Ministers must now choose, if they intend 
to make any large change, between these two main lines of 
policy. Either they must give a legally enforceable right 
to pensions, or they must entrust to local bodies the same 
power to grant or refuse pensions, as Guardians now have 
to grant or refuse out-relief, without being exposed to 
actions at law. An Act of Parliament could hardly, like 
the Eeport of the Select Committee, leave this important 
question in obscurity. We may add, in support of the 
policy which we advise, that the legal right, if once granted 
to a multitude of electors, could never be revoked ; but 
that, on the other hand, if the local authorities failed to 
discharge properly the duty entrusted to them, the legal 
right could be established by further legislation. It is in 
accordance with the spirit of British legislation to proceed 
by slow steps, and not to use compulsion until it has been 
proved to be necessary. 

If a pension system be established, the question next 
arises whether the law should fix a line of income from 
other sources, excess whereof in the case of any applicant 
should be a disqualification. • In the Eeport drafted for the 
Select Committee by Mr. Chaplin no definite line is fixed’, 
but the question of the need of the applicant is left to the 
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■discretion of the administrative authority. Many passages 
in the Eeport show that Mr. Chaplin took as the chief 
model of his proposals, as originally framed, the common 
form or type upon which the Charity Commissioners, guided 
by experience of forty years, have moulded the numerous 
pension schemes established by them for endowed charities. 
The conditions contained in these schemes are usually five 
in number. The pensioners must be : (1) poor ; (2) Of good 
character, and able to show that they have led ‘ reasonably 
* provident lives ; ’ (3) they must have been resident in the 
parish for a fixed term ; (4) not have received Poor-Law 
relief during the same period ; and (5) they must be ‘ wholly 
‘ or in part unable to maintain themselves by their own 
‘ exertions by reason either of old age, ill-health, accident, 
‘ or infirmity.’ It is left to the discretion of the administer- 
ing trustees of the charities to decide what is poverty, 
reasonable providence, good character, inability for self- 
maintenance ; nor is there any appeal from their decisions. 
The evidence taken by the Select Committee showed that 
this system works in a satisfactory manner. In the Eeport 
as originally dratted by Mr. Chaplin it is a condition that 
the applicant for a pension should be ‘ unable to maintain 
‘ himself without assistance.’ These words were deleted in 
a division carried against the Chairman, and for them was 
substituted the qualification that the applicant sliould not 
have ‘ an income from any source of more than 10«. a week.’ 
The effect of this very important alteration is that the 
administering authority, instead of taking into considera- 
tion, upon the point of need, all the circumstances of the 
applicant, as the trustees of a charity would do, would 
merely have to ascertain the amount of his income, whether 
from wages or any other source. 

The most obvious criticism on this provision is that a 
person who by restraining his saving or earning powers had 
only 9s. a week, would obtain five more from the public, 
while his more saving and industrious neighbour who 
possessed 11s. a week would get nothing. Unless, there- 
fore, a man could earn more than ISs. a week, he would 
be under a strong inducement to earn no more than nine. 
If, again, an employer were paying a man over sixty-five 
12s. a week, it would be to the advantage both of the em- 
ployer and the employed that the wage should be reduced to 
8s. This would be hard upon the man of sixty-three, not 
entitled to a pension, whose wage-rate would also be affected. 
In the same way, if an employer were giving a pension of 
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12«. a week to an old servant, it would be to the interest 
of botk that this pension should be reduced to Ss. If 
the Act were passed, it would be necessary to revise the 
pension systems at present obtaining in the lower State 
services, railway services, and other large employments. 
The system would benefit employers at the cost of the 
general public. It would be a partial return to the plan of 
paying half wages out of rates in use before the reform of 
the Poor Law. Charitable persons and good employers 
would be relieved at the public cost. So would the trade- 
unions and friendly societies, to whom the support of their 
aged members, from funds calculated to meet sickness only, 
is becoming a source of great financial difficulties. If no 
precise line of pension-excluding income were fixed, but 
discretion upon this point were left to the administering 
authorities, the element of uncertainty would, at any rate, 
be an obstacle to definite reductions of wages, private 
pensions, and other sources of income of old persons. 

It is true that if there were no fixed line of disqualifying 
income there might be some danger lest the local authorities 
should give pensions to the really well to do. This danger 
would not, we think, be great if part of the burden were 
thrown upon local rates. A better argument in favour of 
the Committee’s proposal to fix a definite income line is 
that, without this, the local authorities would be likely to 
refuse pensions to all who had more than a shilling or two a 
week. This would be a discouragement to thrift and 
exertion in the same way that present out-relief is a dis- 
couragement, but on a larger scale. At present a man by 
saving, through the agency of a friendly or commercial 
insurance society, a penny a day from the age of twenty, 
can secure for himself an income of 5». a week after sixty - 
five. Why do so if that income were likely to debar him 
from receiving the same sum from the public? If the line 
of disqualifying income were fixed at 10s., he would be 
deterred from saving more than enough to secure 98. lid., 
but would have some motive to save or earn a smaller 
income, so that he might add something to the public 
assistance. Thrift would be checked at a higher instead of 
a lower point. 

Whether legislation left discretionary power to the local 
authority, or whether it fixed a definite line of disqualifying 
income, there would be great difficulty in ascertaining the 
facts, and much temptation held out to fraud and deception. 
The fact is that the mere statement of these * pros and cons ' 
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allows the complexity of the whole problem, and indicates the 
immense and far-reaching economic disturbance of our 
present social arrangements which any large step will cause. 
Difficulties of this kind, together with those attending 
investigation of merit, led Mr. Charles Booth, whose opinion 
is entitled to very great consideration, to reject any scheme 
save one for establishing pensions entirely without regf rd 
either to need or to desert. His maxim is to give either to 
all the old or not at all. 

It remains to be said upon this point that the disquali- 
fying line of lOs. a week adopted by the Committee against 
the will of their chairman is a very high one. Assuming 
that legislation followed the lines of the scheme, and that 
the other conditions were construed liberally, a line of 10^. 
would make the cost of the scheme enormous. If any 
definite line be fixed, it would seem more prudent that it 
should not — at first at any rate — exceed 5s. a Week. Any 
line taken might be raised if necessary, but in a matter like 
this there are no steps backward. 

This, then, is the position which the Government have to 
face. A Royal Commission, after examining the subject for 
two years, reported strongly against the adoption of any 
general scheme of old-age pensions. An ‘expert com- 
‘ mittee,’ after another two years’ meditation, found it 
impossible to recommend any scheme involving definite 
voluntary contributions by the pensioners. At the same 
time, they clearly intimated their concurrence with the view 
held by the Royal Commission that a more general scheme 
would bo injurious to the economic health of the com- 
mnnit}’'. A Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
chiefiy composed of men already deeply pledged to some 
large change, has recommended a scheme of which the cost, 
depending as it does upon contingencies, cannot be esti- 
mated with any approach to exactness, but certainly will, in 
the near future, be very large. Even at first it will pro- 
bably be so great as to make necessary a developement of 
our financial system. Either there must be an increase of 
death duties and income tax or, as Mr. Chaplin and others 
have already proposed, a return to discarded Custom duties, 
such as taxation of imported foodstuff. The results of any 
large step taken by the Cabinet will be as far-reaching 
in the way'bf finance os in that of industrial economy. It is 
possible that, as in that fatal year of Poor-Law reform — 
l!796— we may be on the verge of doing much harm in 
bjfder to do some good. The remedy may be more desperate 
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than the disease. We think, indeed, that the hardship of 
the existing system to the poor has been somewhat ex- 
aggerated in the preliminary part of the Select Committee’s 
Eeport. There are, no doubt, a multitude of hard cases both 
below and just above the line of actual pauperism, but these 
• may, perhaps, be met by a reform less full of risk to the 
social health of the nation. If the evil can only be met by 
a very large measure there is much to be said in favour of 
the adoption of that proposed by the Select Committee. 
But if the Government think it best not to embark at once 
upon a scheme so large, and possibly so full of latent 
dangerous consequences, they will, as cautious trustees of 
permanent national interests, have good reasons for their 
decision. They may well prefer to submit to Parliament, ut 
least as an interim experiment, some less ambitious measure, 
remembering that one can proceed, if necessary, from the 
smaller to the larger, but not conversely. There are various 
ways of modest dealing with the hard cases of old age, but 
we think that the following suggestions may deserve some 
attention. 

The simplest plan, and possibly the most effective, would 
be to enact that whenever outdoor relief was given to any 
person over sixty-five years of age it should not in future 
be less than 5«. a week, that it should be given for long 
terms, subject to revision, and that the receipt of it should 
not involve any civil disqualification. A large subsidy 
would have to be made by the central exchequer to local 
rates to aid in meeting the additional cost imposed by such 
legislation. If this were done, and if a special committee 
of guardians (with some co-optative members) wei'o con- 
stituted in each district to deal with the old age cases, and 
if workhouse classification were pushed forward, the primary 
necessities of the case would probably be met, although the 
sentiment of the more ambitious reformers would not bo 
satisfied. We shall conclude by suggesting an alternative, 
and perhaps a better, method. 

In addition to what may be called the elementary relief 
given under the Poor Law, there has always been a large 
secondary relief, derived partly from voluntary and partly 
from endowed charity. The income derived from endowed 
charity and applicable to old-age relief in almshouses or by 
way of pensions now exceeds 600,0001. a year in £ngb>nd 
and Wales, and a good deal more money, now more or less 
ill-applied in dole charities, might be converted to the same 
excellent use. Almshouses and charitable pensions thus 
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solre the problem of existence for many deserving old 
persons.* Bat these resources, like those of secondary edu- 
cation, are scattered over the country in a quite haphazard 
way, dependent on the chances of history. One old city has 
more charities than are good for it, while, in a district hard 
by, a new and poor suburb of a manufacturing town has 
nothing at all. This system might be strengthened, a id 
the gaps in it be filled up by public aid, much as the old 
elementary education system was strengthened, and the 
gaps in it filled up. In every Union district, for instauce, 
a new Board of Relief might be constituted by secondary 
election from existing representative bodies, somewhat in 
the manner suggested by the Select Committee with regard 
to the Pension Authority which they propose. Parliament 
might then vote an annual grant of, say, two millions, to be 
.divided among these boards in proportion to population, and 
to be applied by them, within certain lines as to mode, but with 
a wide discretion, in relief of the necessitous deserving old and 
iufirm persons in each district. In order that relief might 
not overlap, the new boards should be in touch with the 
Guardians, and with trustees of charities and with charity 
organisation societies, and, in fact, form a centre of all relief 
of this kind in each district, as in Prance do the ‘Bureaux 
‘ de Bicnfaisance.’ The boards would both give pensions 
directly, and have power to make grants in aid of new or 
insufficiently endowed almshouses, infirmaries, nursing asso- 
ciations, and similar institutions. Inasmuch as they would 
largely relieve the poor rates, their funds might be supple- 
mented by a share in those rates. At the same time, if it 
were desired to make reform at the centre correspond with 
reform at the circumference, the Poor-Law side of the much 
enlarged and overburdened Local Government Boai'd might 
be amalgamated with the Charity Commission into a single 
and distinct Parliamentary department of Public Relief, 
destined to devote specialised energy to the supervision of 
the education of ‘ Poor-Law children,’ the treatment of 
able-bodied vagrancy and incapacity, and the better care of 
the deserving old and infirm. 

We think the advanlage of some scheme of this kind 
vvould be twofold. On the one side the country would not 
be involved in indefinite liability to expenditure beyond the 
power of Parliament to check. On the other side, the local 
authorities, having only a definite sum to spend — being as it 
Tyere the trustees of a very large, yet finite, endowed 
parity — would be more careful in their investigation of 
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cases. They would know that, as they had only a certain 
number of pensions to grant, the gift to a person who did 
not need or deserve might exclude the gift to one who did. 
Many of the schemes submitted to public attention are 
based upon the principle of giving to the administering 
authorities *very narrow discretion as to granting or refusing 
pensions, but a bottomless purse upon which to draw. It 
seems to us that it might be wiser to give to the authorities a 
limited fund, but a wide discretion both as to the conditions 
upon which relief shall be granted and the manner in 
which it shall be applied. 
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Art. IV. — 1. English Prose. Selections^ with Critical Intro- 
dactions by various Writers, and General Introductions 
to each Period. Edited by Henbt Ceaik. Vol. V. 
‘ Nineteenth Century.’ London : 1896. 

2. Style. By Walter Raleigh. London: 1898. ffh’rd 
edition.) 

3. A Boole of English Prose ; Character and Incident, 1387- 
1649. Selected by W. E. Henley and C. Whiblet. 
London : 1894. 

^l^HE developement of literature seems to follow in all 
countries a fixed and accountable line of evolution. 
From irregularity and looseness it gradually closes in to 
order and coherence ; then, when individual diflPerences have 
been, so far as may be, obliterated by general acquiescence 
in a common standard of taste, a reaction asserts itself, and 
men seek to excel by a studious eccentricity. Poetry comes 
to its flowering earlier than prose, for poetry must always 
lose more than it gains by the imposition upon the poet of 
ideals not personal to himself. But prose is essentially the 
vehicle of thought and clear narrative, so that it submits, 
without diminution of its peculiar value, to be disciplined 
into strict conformity with reason, the common faculty of 
man. Nothing will awaken precisely the same emotions 
in two human beings, and the appeal of poetry is from 
emotions to emotions ; a man makes out of words something 
that affects us we cannot describe how. It touches us 
through all our experience of life in a way that logic 
cannot, like a sight or a sound in lonely places, awakening 
in us faculties older and deeper than articulate reason. But 
from two premises accurately stated in syllogistic form all 
men will draw the same conclusion ; and of this thought, 
capable of redaction to abstract form, prose is the appro- 
priate vehicle. For the distinction between poetry and 
prose, though not wholly logical, is real and not fallacious. 
Poetry uses for its medium impassioned language which, 
in ol^dienoe to an instinct apparently as old as man, is 
grouped into arbitrary rhythms and called verse. It may 
also, and with astounding effect, use tine prose, the language 
of common speech, but only with a consummate artifice of 
Betting. Take Webster’s line, ‘ Cover her face ; mine eyes 
‘ dazzle ; she died young,’ and what is it apart from its 
Betting P Yet in the scene where it stands no speech in verse 
that even Shakespeare could have written would ever equal 
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ifc. But, broadly speaking, prose is the natilral medium of 
ordinary speech, whisih aims not at the feeling^,, but at the 
mind, and it is used to relate, to convince, or to discourse. 
It aims at conveying a meaning which can be repeated 
in other words, whereas the poem seeks to convey itself. 
The best pbetry is untranslateable ; the best prose can be 
rendered, though not without loss. In short, for a poet 
words are equal in importance to the meaning itself; in 
prose they are subordinate. Read Milton or Shakespeare, 
and you never for a moment, even when passion is at its 
Ivghest, lose sight of the actual beauty of the words. Read 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ or the ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ and nothing 
will divert your attention from the full precision of the 
narrative or lucid exposition of the thought. Anybody 
telling the same story or arguing the same case might, one 
would say, have used those very words. Yet no one since 
the world was created ever wrote better prose than Swift. 

It was after this fashion that prose in the world’s history 
was first employed. Men who wished to write beautifully 
wrote in verse; men who had something to say that was 
of interest, and did not pique themselves upon the way 
of saying it, set down their narrative or their argument in 
prose. The result, in English, was that admirable plainness 
which may be judged of from the selections which Mr. 
Henley and Mr. Whibley have put together in a fascinating 
volume. Foxe and Holinshed wrote roughly and with some 
uncertainty of grammar; but they wrote better, because 
plainer, English than the aveiuge Englishman with pen in 
hand wrote a century later. But it is as natural to man 
to omament his discourse as to ornament his person ; 
and while Holinshed still flourished there came into vogue 
an elaborate prose. None more elaborate has ever been 
written than that of which Lyly set the example in ‘ Eupbues,’ 
and it developed into the dialogue of Shakespeare’s comedies, 
and may be traced even in the elaborate antitheses and inter- 
woven alliterations of Sir Thomas Browne. But in those days 
popular literature was mainly written in verse ; the number 
of poetry books printed was greater than that of prose 
works, and the conditions of authorship carried aU pro- 
fessional writers into composition for the stage. Prose 
became the province of the cultured amateur, the scholar, 
and the controversialist. Sidney’s group, Harvey, Spehwr, 
and the rest, contemned drama becttuse it had to pleara the 
groundlings on pain of ceasing to exist; and litemture, they 
held, liad nO conciern with the commonalty. HarVe^ wished 
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to Latinise the vulgar English, and Spenser and Sidney 
complied so far as to experiment witlt Latin metres; hut 
their good 'sense as artists prevailed. Verse they under- 
stood ; prose unhappily they did not understand. They all 
knew Latin as those only know a language who use it in 
the business of their life— as Sidney knew it, who, conducted 
much of his correspondence in Latin, and as Milton know 
it, who wrote in it Cromwell’s despatches. Moreover 
England in the seventeenth century was fiercely occupied 
with theological controversies, which involved recourse to 
Latin diction and Latin models at every turn. Thus^ 
written for a limited audience and written by Latinists who 
set an exaggerated value upon the Roman literature, the 
language was warped from its natural directness and 
wrapped up in a convolution of relative clauses. If the 
Restoration did nothing else for England, at least it clarified 
the language. The stage again became popular, but the 
dramatists were members of a society guided by France in 
its tone and sympathies at a time when the French literature 
was at the height of its perfection. French models marred 
our poetry, but they made our prose. Congreve and 
Wycherly set an example of lucid, terse, and pointed English 
in dialogue, which Dryden applied to the mote formal 
manner of his critical discourses ; and the thing was done. 
At last men wrote as they spoke, and wrote well. 

For, after all, that is, in our opinion, the root of the 
matter. Poetry, by its artificial and arbitrary rhythm, is 
rightly marked off from the language of common life ; but 
a man who has an argument to enforce, or a series of facts 
to relate, ought never in his argument or his relation to lose 
touch with spoken speech. Plato demonstrated once and 
for all that the utmost elaboration and the utmost perfection 
of style may be attained, and yet that the speaking voice 
may be audible throughout, with its variety of cadence and 
inflection, its natural emphasis, and its easy transitions of 
tone. Johnson is an extreme case, but a conclusive one ; 
for no one ever talked in the least like ‘ Rasselas ’ — let os set 
this down to the credit of humanity — ^but he learnt as he 
went on, and in the ‘ Lives of the British Poets ’ you can 
hear Johnson declaiming with the very accent that Boswell 
has immortalised. In Goldsmith, the fine flower of these 
later eighteenth-century writers, there is scarcely a sentence 
that would sound pedantic in conversation ; and in Burke it 
is never the eloquence of a book that we hear, but the 
speech of an orator. Burke’s style is consummate for 
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written oratory; but it appears that he had the fault of 
speaking as he wrote. The written word ought always to 
suggest the spoken, ihe spoken utterance should never sug- 
gest the written. Speech is the model, not the copy. And 
the best prose style, in our judgement, is one that contains no 
sentence which might not conceivably have been spoken on 
some appropriate occasion, yet that differs continually from 
speech. It must be closer in grain, more sharply cut and 
pointed, for it has to dispense with all the aids of gesture 
and of varied pace in delivery; yet the difference should 
hardly be definable. No man could have commanded a 
hearing who spoke as Milton wrote ; and for that reason 
we should characterise his prose treatises as magnificent 
examples of mistaken prose. Laden as the style is with 
every wealth of illustration, every sonority of diction, every 
splendour of imagery, it is like an army encumbered with 
baggage, too unwieldy to strike. Compare his method in 
controversy with Swift’s, and it is the difference between an 
Oriental host passing in opulent but disorderly parade and 
the lean, grey lines of a modern corps, stripped of every 
encumbrance, supple and springy in movement, yet rigid as 
their steel. 

The prose of Queen Anne’s day offers undoiabtedly the 
classical type of English prose ; whether, in using the word 
classical, we mean — as M. Brunetiere has recently declared 
we ought to — that at a certain period eveiy language 
reaches its full and normal developoment, the acme of its 
growth, from which point it can change only for the worse, 
or whether we adopt the explanation of the term given by 
Professor Raleigh in his extraordinarily brilliant essay on 
style : ‘ Fixity in the midst of change, fluctuation at the 
‘ heart of sameness, such is the estate of language. According 
‘ as they endeavour to reduce letters to some large haven 
‘ and abiding-place of civility, or prefer to throw in their lot 
‘ with the centrifugal tendency and ride on the flying crest 
‘ of change, are writers dubbed classic and romantic.* 
The centripetal tendency was strong in Queen Anne’s day. 
Men endeavoured to work to a common standard, and would 
have keenly resented the theory, had any one then produced 
it, that every writer should in so far as possible be a law to 
himself — that he should make the utmost of individual 
differences between him and his neighbours rather than 
seek to lessen them. Anarchy in thought was impossible 
when men almost deified reason, that abstract faculty which 
is the common meeting-ground of humdu intelligenocs. 
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Good sense was their canon, and in its application it 
favoured the impersonal. ‘ Style/ says Professor Raleigh, 
* is gesture ’ — it is the way in which personality expresses 
itself. But by the ordinary rules of good breeding we are 
taught to subdue our gestures, to keep them within bounds, 
and whatever we do to do it in the closest possible con- 
formity to a certain accepted type. That was pra^tioLlly 
the theory of the eighteenth century about writing. The 
writer was urged rather to avoid blemishes than to seek 
after qualities. Lucidity was their ideal, and they attained 
it by confining their attention to what could be analysed^ — 
the operations of the mind — and neglecting what could only 
be suggested, the sense impressions. The result was a 
curiously impersonal view of life, and a curiously colourless 
style. The classics. Swift and Addison, Fielding and Gold- 
smith, were classics without knowing it ; they wrote with- 
out affectation, and they wrote with their eye on the object. 
M. Bruneti^re declares, and we incline to agree with him, 
that their excellence was largely accidental ; they were bom 
at the happy moment, when the language in its growth had 
just attained perfection. Men coming after them saw, as 
Johnson did, that it was impossible to write better English 
than Addison’s, and prescribed it as a model. Thus English 
prose enters upon a period in which it seems as if every 
writer were watching himself very closely not t,o transgress 
some convention ; and the result was an entire loss of that 
directness and simplicity which characterised the work of 
Swift and Addison, and the introduction of a mechanical 
artifice of diction. Sir Henry Craik, in the introduction to 
his new volume of ‘ English Prose Selections,’ acutely ob- 
serves that this infected even the greatest of all romantics 
— Walter Scott himself. Passage after passage could be 
produced from the Waverley novels where Scott, without 
any reason, employs words and phrases which neither ho 
nor any sensible man would use in that connexion in talk. 

But the reaction against the abstract classical spirit had 
seized upon poetry, and was not long in making itself felt in 
th$ other medium. Lamb, that gentle rebel, was the first to 
give to English prose a new turn. Few writers have a 
mannerism more strongly marked, but it was a peculiarity 
that could not be reproduced save by a mind steeped, as 
Lamb’s was, in the phrases and feelings of a. half-forgotten 
literature. It is odd that his innovation should have 
awakened no protest; but perhaps the truth is that the 
battle had been fought, and won, in the field of poetry. 
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Olafiaicism was not defunct, but romanticism had at least 
established its right to existence, aud Lamb was allowed to 
be as centrifugal (to retain Mr. Baleigh^s metaphor) as ho 
chose. The romantic poets, however, in their prose were 
rigorously classical, and Coleridge carries on the eighteenth- 
century tradition^ without a break. But the same group 
gave to tbo worl5 another prose-writer besides Lamb, and 
one whose example was o£ more general utility. William 
Hazlitt has received his due as a writer from Stevenson, and 
f^m Stevenson only ; his influence has made itself felt late 
indeed, but efficaciously, in affording a model to the man 
who has done more than any other in this century towards 
a deliberate remoulding of prose style. Stevenson owed 
much to Hazlitt, and frankly acknowledged his indebted- 
ness. Hazlitt is no votary of abstract reason ; his way is 
to insist upon the personal aspect of every argument, and 
in bis frank egotism he goes back to the example of 
Montaigne. Prose in his hands takes a warmth and colour 
from the fact that he persistently deals, not with abstractions, 
but with sensations, and directly the testimony of the senses 
comes to be heard the resources of language are taxed to 
afford a corresponding vivacity of impression. Here, for 
example, is the description which he wrote of Coleridge ; — ' 

‘ I may say of him here that he is the only person I ever know who 
answered to the idea of a man of genius. He is the only person from 
whom I ever learnt anything. There is only one thing he could learn 
from mo in return, but that he ha.s not. He was the first poet I ever 
knew. His genius at that time (1798) had angelic wings and fed on 
manna. He talked on for ever. His thoughts did not seem to come 
with labour and effort, but as if borne on the gusts of genius and as if 
the wings of his imagination lifted him off his feet. His voice rolled on 
the ear like the pealing organ, and its sound alone was the music of 
thought.’ 

There is about that passage a combination of bold, almost 
poetical imagery, with a curious naivete of self-assertion, 
and the eighteenth century would bavc^ repudiated the one 
as strongly as the other. Hazlitt’s is the fnethod which has 
prevailed, obeying the centrifugal tendency of which Mr. 
Hadeigh speaks. But Hazlitt was a forerunner, so far ahead 
that he did not live to see even the advance guard following 
in his track, and he died to all seeming without disciples. 
About the same period two other men were writing, each a 
master of style, and each an innovator, but never destined to 
jfottnd a sect. l4andor, by the mere austerity of bis genius, 
repelled imitators, and, frankly, we cannot tliink that the 
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pufe&c judgement erred in neglecting him. His sfcyljg is^ 
dignifred^ no doubt, but it has the dignity, not of life, 
but ,of cTeath. It does not convey the impress of a per*^* 
sbnality; rather it suggests always the voice proceeding 
from behind a mask, as of a gentleman who could nob 
afford simply to be himself, but was statues<][ue in his atti-^ 
tudes of set purpose. De Quincey, another of the men vho 
have been praised without limit, is of a very differenif 
order from Laiidor ; there is no artificial air of restraint 
about him, rather a too profuse overflow of worlds. In 
a few purple patches he attained admirable results, but 
his work, if it be judged by the standard which we have 
suggested, can only merit condemnation. It smells of the 
lamp. All his studied rhapsodies are not poetry, and have 
not the rhythm of song ; nor are they true prose, for they 
could never have been spoken by mortal lips to mortal 
ears ; man is neither capable of such ingenuity nor of such 
tolerance. If De Quincey can boast of a disciple he must 
point — and it is no small claim — to the author of ‘ Vivian 
‘ Gray ’ and ‘ Tancred ; ^ but whatever quality we may select 
to consider admirable in those very interesting novels it 
,will certainly not be the style. Good taste revolts against 
such bedizenmeiits as both De Quincey and Disraeli heaped 
upon their utterance. 

But neither Lamb, Hazlitt, Landor, nor De Quincey pro- 
duced any perceptible effect upon the general average of 
prose-writing during the first forty years of the century. 
That was the great period of the more serious reviews, when 
an immense part of the available literary ability was devoted 
to anonymous writing. Now, anonymous writers always 
tend, both by design and by the unconscious sinking of their 
own personality, to an impersonal manner. Among them the 
manner of the eighteenth century flourished, and the new 
writer who was destined to be accepted for a while as the 
authentic representative of English style at its best waS 
recruited into their band from his earliest appearance. 
Macaulay is a person who can never be spoken of without 
respect in this Keview, and scarcely without enthusiasm. 
He carried the manner with which others wei^e working to 
the utmost perfection of which it was capable. The 
journalist cannot have a better model, for the object of 
journalism is to be effective, to gain a hearing in a shouUng 
croVd; but, considered as an artist, Macaulay leftves ft 
great deal to be desired. As Mr. Ker points out in hii 
prefatory note to the ‘ Selections/ he ^ was little of an 
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innoyatoi". * Ilis fondness for short, abrupt sentenea^ does 
^ not Always conceal the model on which they ar§ formed. 

* His short sentences are generally clauses in apt ' old- 

* fashioned antithetic sentence.’ That is to say, he arranged 
the old thing in a new way by a lavish use of, full glops, so 
as to make it more telling to the eye. He heightened the 
emphasis of each individual part in his utterance; but he 
added to English style nothing personal to himself ; he 
never really set his stamp upon the language. You hear 
in his pages a man talking well, certainly, but a mail 
talking too loud and always in the same tone. He has an 
infinite deal to say that is well worth hearing, but the 
gesture- -to borrow from Mr. Raleigh again — is monotonously 
repeated ; the emphasis wearies. He docs not know the value 
of I’eserve, of the thing hinted or only half said ; he cannot 
render the fine shades which in talk are given, not by 
words, but by tone ; and he has not the art to take the 
reader into his confidence, to share a point of view with 
him. He mast always be instructing, and his voice has the 
strident insistence of a teacher’s harangue. He is a lecture)', 
not an acquaintance, and when wo have read Macaulay wo 
know his facts, his opinions, and his prejudices, but w^ 
know very little of the man himself. He is for us almost as 
impersonal as the ‘ Times ; ’ he is a name associated with a 
group of beliefs and a certain jiropaganda, a storehouse Of 
information, but not a living human being. 

Yet there is no writer of this century who has been so 
much imitated, and with reason, for none is so imitable. 
No one, for instance, tried to copy Sir William Napier, for 
Napier’s way of writing was the direct outcome of his tem- 
perament and experience ; it would have been intoh^rable in 
anyone else. The rattle of arms is heard all through it, and 
the spirit of military pride breathes in every sentence, 
chivalrous and defiant. Napier stands alone, but he stands 
as one of the great masters of style ; only, the gc&turcj which 
becomes him is appropriate to very few in a generation ; llu^ 
rest of us cannot be heroes. If we were to select from Sir 
Henry Craik’s list the men who have afforded to the world 
an example of what English stylo may be and ought to l>c, 
in its perfect adaptation to all the needs of life that Lave to 
be chronicled or commented ujpon, we should name without 
jbesitation Thackeray and Newman. Newman’s writing 
derives straight from the fountain head of English ; he is 
full. in the main current of prose style, in every Bciise a 
classic. Mr. Beeching, himself a master of graceful English, 
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in Ilia prefatory note haa written ao admirably tbat one can* 
do no better than quote him : — 

‘ Newman’s prose style may be compared in its distinguishing quality • 
to the atmosphere. It is at once simple and subtle ; it has vigour and 
elasticity; it penetrates into every recess of its subject; and it is 
transparent, allowing each subject it touches to display its own proper 
colour. The comparison holds also in two points, the apparent e^ brt- 
lessness of its successes and the fact that in consequence its virtue' 
attracts little notice. That this appearance of inevitableness and 
spontaneity is nevertheless not entirely a result of chance or happy 
instinct we may learn, if we need the lesson, from a letter of Newman’s, 
in which he says — 

' “It is simply the fact that I have been obliged to take great pains 
with everything I have written, and I often write chapters over and 
over again, besides innumerable corrections and interlinear additions, 

I am not stating this as a merit, only that some pei’sons write their 
best first, and I never do. , . , However I may truly say I have 
never been in the practice, since I w’as a boy, of attempting to write 
well, or to form an elegant style. I think I have never Avritten for 
writing’s sake, but my one and single desire and aim has been to do 
what is so difficult, viz. to explain clearly and exactly my meaning ; 
this has been the whole principle of all my corrections and re- 
writings.” ’ 

Newman’s example is invaluable, and one cannot lay too 
znach stress on the fact that by his own avowal style came 
to him unsought, a superadded grace — a grace which has all 
the more power to please because it is so obviously un- 
studied. The art of which Professor Ealeigh writes — which, 
indeed, he practises to admiration — of evoking a beautiful 
procession of words that go upon their way singing, is less 
fine than this. In a sense the less a prose-writer thinks 
about words the better. The main thing in prose-writing 
is the art of expression, of delineating the event or the 
thought. Words, we repeat, are not and should not be 
paramount in the estimation of a prose-writer. They are 
subservient to the meaning, and the most perfect prose style 
is the one which calls least attention to itself. Thackeray, 
of nineteenth-century writers, alone approaches Newman in 
this respect : it is difficult to describe his manner, which can 
handle the lightest or the gravest subject with equal ease 
and equal fitness, and never betray a trace of effort. How 
near it is to the historically classic models he has proved 
by the extraordinary tour de force accomplished in * Esmond,’ 
where the very speech of Queen Anne’s day is suddenly 
resuscitated. For, if a passage of 'Esmond’ be examined 
caz'efUlly it is surprising to see how few a^e the little tricks 
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of expression by which the illusion of unfamiliarity is sup- 
ported. Thackeray disguises his own writing by a triHing 
archaism or two, as a man might alter his face by putting 
on a false moustache; but the light in the eyes^ the 
motrement of the features, the contour of the whole, is 
unaltered. In this extract from the great scene between 
the two Esmonds and the Pretender at Castlewood there is 
nothing that might not have been written by Swift or Steele ; 
yet set aside one or two uses of the historic present, half a 
dozen discarded verb forms, and you have a masterpiece of 
contemporary English prose : — 

* “ If your Majesty will please to enter the next ap^tment/* saya 
Esmond, preserving his grave tone, have some paperS there which 
I would gladly submit to you, and by your permission I will lead tho 
way ; ’’ and taking the paper up, and backing before the Prince with 
very great ceremony, Mr. Esmond passed into the little chaplain’s 
room, through which we had just entered into the house. “Please to 
set a chair for his Majesty, Frank,” says the Colonel to hia companion, 
who wondered almost as much at this scene, and was as much pnxzled 
by it, as the other actor in it. Then going to the crypt over tho mantel- 
piece, the Colonel opened it and drew thence the papers which so long 
bad lain there. 

‘ Here, may it please your Majesty,*^ says he, “ is the patent of 
marquis sent over by your Royal Father at St. Germains to Viscount 
Castlewood, my father; here is the witnessed certificate of my father^s 
marriage to my mother, and of my birth and christening. I was 
christened of that religion of which your sainted sire gave all through 
life so shining an example. These are my titles, dear Frank, and this 
what I do with them ; here go baptism and marriage, and here tho 
marquisate and the august sign manual with which your predecessor 
was pleased to honour our race ; ’’ and as Esmond spoke he set the 
papers burning in the brazier, “ You will please, Sir, to remember," 
he continued, “ that our family hath ruined itself by fidelity to yours : 
that my grandfather spent his estate and gave his blood and his son 
to die for your service ; that my dear lord’s grandfather (for lord you 
are now, Frank, by right and title too) died for the Fame cauFe; that 
my poor kinswoman my father’s second wife, after giving away her 
honour to your wicked, perjured race, sent all her wealth to the King, 
and got in return that precious title that lies in ashes and this ines- 
timable yard of blue ribbon. I lay this at your feet and stamp upon 
it ; I draw the sword and break it and deny you ; and had you com 
pleted the wrong you designed us, by Heaven I would have driven it 
through your heart, and no more pardoned you than 3'our father 
pardoned Monmouth.” 

And yet the manner is not impersonal. Nearly all tlio 
■words that Thackeray uses might have been used by almost 
anybody else, but there is no writer whose natural voice 
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is more unmistakeable. He is as easy to recognise as 
Carlyle, tbongh with Carlyle the centrifugal force whirls us 
to the very outermost limits of the circle within which 
speech can revolve and continue to be known for English. 
There is no use in discussing a manner which happily no one 
any longer imitates. A personality so abnormal in any way 
could hardly find expression in the ordinary method, I at let 
it be observed that what Carlyle has expressed chiefly is 
himself. Not of his style could it be written that it ‘ allows 
‘ each object it touches to display its own proper colour.’ 
The naked truth which he was for ever threatening to loose 
upon the universe comes before us so heaped upon with the 
rags and trftters of a windy eloquence that wo can scarcely tell 
which end of her is uppermost. But for all that the style 
is a style, the ‘ voice gesture,’ to quote Mr. Raleigh, of a 
man, and therefore infinitely preferable to the manner of 
many other writers whose frigid sentences Sir Henry Craik 
thinks it worth while to reproduce — of Grote, for instance, 
or of Miss Martineau. In Carlyle’s pages you can at least 
always hear ‘ the Annandale voice golleying at them.’ In 
Macaulay you hear a man talking, no doubt, but a man 
talking like a book — as, indeed, by all accounts, Macaulay 
never failed to do. But these precise and academic ladies 
and gentlemen would never lead you to remember that 
behind the hand that held the pen there was a soul to be 
saved or a body to be burned. What in the world does Sir 
Henry Craik want with seven pages of extracts from Thomas 
Chalmers and seven more from Henry Mansel ? The book 
would be far better wanting them. On the other hand its 
completeness and representative character are sadly marred 
by the omission of Ruskin and of Kinglake. For this. 
Sir Henry Craik cannot be blamed, since the scheme 
of the work admitted only extracts from dead writers. 
But it is none the less unhappy, for Ruskin at his best 
is incomparable. His. best is to be found, not in the 
long involved sentences, wonderful though they were, 
which he deliberately modelled upon Barrow and Jeremy 
Taylor, but in the passages where he has a thing to say, a 
message to deliver, and he sets it forth with the incisive 
directness of witty and pregnant speech. No man knows 
better the value of plain words ; no man is better able to 
startle a torpid mind into activity. But in his discipleship 
to Carlyle he did not escape the affectation of strangeness, 
and he is too prone to seek for emphasis by a strained use of 
language, and to fall into mannerisms. The adverb 
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^ entirely ^ ^ entirely good/ ^ entirely beautiful/ ‘ entirely 
* admirable ^ — becomes a sort of King Charleses Head in his 
pages, and one resents it. And these tricks of manner, 
contortions of gesture, are precisely the things which the 
unwise notice and imitate. Bat Ruskin and Carlyle lie 
out of the common track; their manner is not for ordinary 
uses. As we said of Napier, the gesture that becomes them 
would misbecome us ; much emphasis may be pardoned to a 
prophet. Sir Henry Craik^s other omission would be more 
lamentable if we were considering his book as a collection of 
models. As an artist in style Kinglake can produce the thing 
of all others which most imj)eratively demands pei^fection in 
writing — a book of travel, dealing with countries which 
cannot afford any startling novelty to interest us by the bare 
recital, which are only a little stranger than those which 
we habitually visit, yet which are strange enough easily to 
encumber the narrative with a mass of explanations. 

‘ Eothen ’ is a book of description and comment, relying for 
its charm not upon the intrinsic interest of the thing 
described, but upon the vividness of presentment and the 
individual turn of the observation. Take, for example, this 
passage : — 

* We heard at a little distance the brawling of a rivulet, and on the 
banks of this it was determined to establish our bivouac. We soon 
found the streain, and following its course for a few yards came to 
a spot which was thought to be tit for our purpose. It waft a sharply 
cold night in February, and, when I dismounted, I found myself 
standing on some w^et, rank herbage that j)romised ill for the comfort 
o£ our resting-place. 1 liad bad hopes of a tire, for the pitchy dark- 
ness of the night was a great obstacle to any successful search for fuel, 
and, besides, the trees or bushes would be so full of sap, in this early 
spring, that they would not easily burn. However \vc were not 
likely to submit to a dark and cold bivouac without an effort, and my 
fellows groped forward through the darkness till, after advancing a 
few paces, they were happily stopped by a complete barrier of dead, 
prickly bushes. Before our swords could be drawn to reap this 
welcome harvest it was found, to our surprise, that the fuel was already 
hewn, and strewed along the ground in a thick mass. A spot for the 
fire was found with some difficulty, for the earth was moist and the 
grass high and rank. At last there was a clicking of flint and steel, 
and presently there stood out from the darkness one of the tawny faces 
of my muleteers, bent down to near the ground, and suddenly lit up by 
tlie glowing of the spark which he courted with careful breath. Before 
long there was a particle of dry fibre or leaf that kindled to a tiny 
flame ; then another was lit from that, and then another* Then small 
crisp twigs, little bigger than bodkins, were laid athwart the glowing 
fire. The swelling cheeks of the muleteer, laid level with the earth, 
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blew tenderly at first, then more boldly, and the young dame was 
daintily nursed and fed, and fed more plentifully till it gained good 
strength. At last a whole armful of dry bashes was piled up over the 
fire, and presently, with a loud, cheery cracking and crackling, a royal, 
tall blaze shot up from the earth, and showed me once more the shapes 
and faces of my men, and the dim outlines of my horses and mu’cs that 
stood grazing hard by.’ 

That presents at once, not a picture, but the scene itself 
with the ripple and movement of life over it ; it calls up 
magically the physical sensations, the excitement which 
every one can enter into, over a business which, one would 
say, has no excitement so strong as to be communicable by 
recital. Yet, in spite of the deft trick of words, here and 
tliei'e almost fonciful — ‘ the glowing of the spark which he 
‘ courted with careful bi-eath ’ — the whole thing is in the 
key of ordinary talk. Farther on, when style has to be 
put to graver purposes, and there is the ugly story to tell 
of plague in an Eastern city, one cannot sufficiently admire 
the art which, without bating one jot of due seriousness, 
still maintains the same equable utterance, and is never 
tempted into rhetoi'ic, though rendering with the same 
fulness every detail of the impression. It might, perhaps, 
be urged that here was Kinglake’s snare when he came to 
work in a larger field. His passion for physical realisation, 
his study of closeness to the very motion of life, led him in 
later years to devote a whole large volume to the description 
of one battle, and, as his critics have insisted, to lose 
the whole in the parts. Froude, divided by a greater tract 
of time. from the events of which he treated, was under no 
such temptation, and in the historical manner Fronde’s 
mastery is unchallenged. Here again you have the living 
voice always recognisable, yet infinitely various, altering its 
tone with the changes of the I’ecital, but never straining 
beyond its compass. The movement of the words is supple, 
free, unconfined, yet governable ; and the style never gets 
between you and the object. Froude’s merit cannot bo 
shown by quotation of an extract ; the virtue of his writing 
is that it carries you along easily from page to page, from 
chapter to chapter, and he excels in the summary treatment 
and grouping of events. Nothing could be more enthralling 
narrative than his story of the Spanish Armada, so succinct 
and yet so *full and moving. If one observes it closely 
perhaps the effect of so many short sentences — ^whioh are 
reaUy short, disjointed -statements, not clauses in a period, 
like Macaulay’s — leads the ear to desire some relief. In 
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this respect, and in this alone, it varies materially from the 
manner of Swift or Addison; even Gulliver rounds his 
periods a little more smoothly. But, take it upon the 
whole, the tale is told as few men could tell it, and told in 
English perfectly pure and natural, which conveys in evOiy 
phrase the accent of a highly cultivated man, yet is entirely 
exempt from the least suspicion of pedantry or affectation. 

It is not ten years since this narrative was written, and 
long before that an ideal of English writing wholly incom- 
patible with Froude’s had taken hold of the younger genera- 
tion. Stevenson in 1882 caught the ear of the public with a 
i-omance, and the attention of the literary world was 
attracted to*the fact that a new writer possesseA^a style the 
like of which had scarcely been known before in English. 
If ‘ Treasure Island ’ was a narrative apparently simple as 
Defoe’s there were passages in its author’s earlier writings 
— in ‘ Virginibus Puerisque ’ and in the various studies of 
travel, ‘ Through the Cevennes ’ and the rest — as elaborate 
and as intricate in their harmony as any that the seven- 
teenth century could show, yet moulded in a simpler and 
more graceful structure. What was more, this writer was 
a theorist in style; a self-conscious student of his work, 
who had set himself deliberately by long study and imita- 
tion to learn the craft of words ; and who was continually 
disposed to discuss for the world’s benefit the mystery of the 
craft which he practised. 

Since then no writer of any considerable mark has 
appeared in whom one cannot trace the influence either of 
Stevenson or Stevenson’s master, for the world owes to 
Stevenson this double debt, that beyond his own literary 
achievement he did more than any other ten men to 
for George Meredith the recognition which for thirty 
had been denied him. But no doubt the change in style is 
not due to one man only ; it is part of a general alteration 
in our attitude towards art. The world has become 
enamoured of individuality, of the vivacity of personal 
impressions. It is anxious that an artist should see thhigs 
in a way unmistakeably his own, and should represent them 
in a manner that is admired for its unlikeness to that’ of his 
predecessors. Side by side with this increasing assertion of 
the individual experience there has gone an increasitig 
interest in the purely technical qualities of, artistic 'Wdvki 
A certain school of art critics inclines to judge all 
exclusively, or at least chiefly, by the vigohk 
their manipulation, and reduces painting to a question of 
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brush work. The result has been that self-conscious style of 
handling in which the artist seems to challenge attention 
not so much for the landscape or portrait as for the 
ingenious manner in which he has applied his paint. There 
is no doubt that Stevenson’s critical writings have done 
much to produce a similarly self-conscious method of 
expression in literature. He divides prose style into -our 
elements — the logical evolution of thought ; the apt choice 
of words ; rhythm, the artistic disposing of longs and 
shorts ; and, lastly, the combining of single sounds, vowel 
or consonantal, not merely in alliteration, but according to 
what he calls certain ancient harmonies in nature. Now 
all these four elements have been present ni#re or less, 
consciously or unconsciously, to the mind of every good 
writer. But with such writers as those of the eighteenth 
century logical arrangement has been paramount ; Stevenson 
elevated the other considerations to a parity with it, and 
later writers have made rhythm and sound predominate 
considerably over mere sense. Further, the apt choice of 
words used to mean selecting the word which was recognised 
as correct and which could not shock good taste ; Stevenson 
set himself with the most deliberate care to pick the word 
which should render something of the crudity of the 
original impression and administer a kind of shock to the 
sensibility. The other two elements — rhythm and allitera- 
tion, assonance or consonance — ho insisted upon in his 
earlier and more decorated writings as scarcely any one had 
done before ; and by doing so he set the example of 
divorcing prose style from the standard of ordinary speech. 
One would call Stevenson a cuphuist undoubtedly were it 
not that in his novels he showed himself the possessor of a 
prose style plain even to baldness, where these subtle 
harmonies were concealed as carefully as they had been 
elaborately paraded in those essays where his main object 
had been to weave a beautiful and intricate pattern of 
words. Yet even in narrative too sometimes, as in ‘ The 
‘ Ebb Tide,’ he adopted what he himself has called a ‘ violent 
^ and alembicated style ; ’ and upon the whole it must be 
set down against Stevenson that he did something to confuse 
the frontiers of prose and poetry. One finds, for instance, 
Mrs. Meynell, whom many critics have hailed as the best 
essayist since the author of ‘ Virginibus Puenggue,’ not only 
praising the ‘perpetual slight novelty ’" which Aristotle 
recommends for poetic language, but exemplifying it in 
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her diction. We quote from an essay in her book ‘The 
‘ Colour of Life.^ 

‘ Now and then, at regular intervals of the summer, the suburb 
springs for a time from its mediocrity; but an inattentive eye might 
not see why, or might not seize the cause of the bloom and of the new 
look of humility and dignity that makes the road, the rise, and the 
villas seem suddenly gentle, gay, and rather shy. 

‘ Nevertheless tlie little, common, prosperous road has bloomed, you 
cannot tell how. It is unexpectedly liberal, fresh, and innocent. Tlje 
soft garden winds that rustle its shrubs arc, for the moment, genuine. 

* Anotlier day and all is undone. The rise is its daily self again — a 
road of flowers and foliage that is less pleasant than a fairly well built 
street. And if^on happen to find the men at work on the retrans- 
formation you become aware of the accident that made all this 
difFerence. It Jay in the little border of wayside grass which a row 
of public servants — men with spades and a cart — are in the act of 
tidying up. Their way of tidying it up is to lay its little corpse all along 
the suburban roadway, and then to carry it away to some parochial 
dust lieap. 

‘ But for the vigilance of vestries grass would reconcile everything. 
When the first heat of the summer was over a few nights* rain altered 
all the colour of the world. It had been the brown and russet of 
drought — very beautiful in landscape, but lifeless ; it became a trans- 
lucent, profound, and eager green. The citizen does not spend attention 
upon it.’ 

This is 110 extreme example of Mrs. MeyneH’s style, 
which, indeed, is never extravagant, though sometimes it 
requires a sympathetic reader. ^The nimble art of Japan/ 
she says somewhere, ^is unessential; it may last or perish, 

‘ may settle or be fanned away.’ The uses of the words 
‘ nimble ’ and ‘ unessential ’ are here, of course, highly 
esoteric ; the Philistine cannot fairly be expected to under- 
stand. Even in her charming remarks about the grass 
there is a tinge of ultra-refinement, a delicate indication 
of superior culture that shows itself in the vocabulary. It is 
a trifle apparent at the very start in the word ‘ mediocrity ; ’ 
nor would any Philistine have thought of calling the road 
‘ shy ^ or ‘ liberal,’ ‘ Parochial ’ has a pretty accent of scorn ; 
and the citizen, if by some unforeseen accident ho read 
Mrs. Meynell, would become what Stevenson calls a ‘ staring 
‘ burgess ’ at sight of the locution ‘ eager green.’ However 
he would conclude very wisely that Mrs. Meynell was a 
clever woman, but that he could not always understand 
what she was driving at. We do not wish to make the 
parochial ratepayer the arbiter of fitness in literature ; we 
only seek to emphasise the fact that Stevenson brought 
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into general acceptance a kind of euphuism which answered 
excellently for the uses of the essay — a form of literature 
in which style and diction is really of paramount import- 
ance. History, it appears, has declared a divorce from 
literature, and has become a department of science. Mr. 
Lecky, who belongs to Fronde’s generation, still writes 
excellently, though he cannot rank among the great artists 
in style; and Mr. Balfour is at least a stylist among 
politicians. But the prose literature of to-day which has 
claims to be taken seriously consists largely in compositions 
where words have almost the importance that we assert 
for them in poetry. What Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, and sundry others have to say iff perhaps no 
very great matter, but it cannot be denied that they say it 
l>rettily. And about the same time as Stevenson began to 
write Mr. Pater was publishing his ^ Studies in the History 
‘ of the Renaissance,’ which were for a time acclaimed as a 
genuine masterpiece. His was a style which scarcely con- 
cealed the writer’s effort in weaving long-drawn-out sentences 
modulated with a very delicate and subtle balance ; the 
periods moved gingerly, parading the graces of a minuet. 
No utterance could have been less natural, and Mr. Pater set 
the example, which Professor Raleigh applauds, of Quixotic 
endeavours to restore old words to their pristine splendour 
and freshness. The vocabulary which he affected became 
the mark of a sect, and had the misfortune to be made 
ridiculous. The truth is that while Stevenson’s style was the 
expression of an extremely vigorous personality Mr. Pater’s 
was not ; a sickly air pervades his pages. Yet no one with 
a feeling for literature would refuse admiration to such a 
passage as this comment or rhapsody upon Leonardo’s 
picture ^ La Gioconda ’ in the Louvre : — 

‘ The presence that thus rose so strangely beside the waters is ex- 
pressive of what in the ways of a thousand years man had come to desire. 
Here is the head upon which all the ends of the world are come/' 
and the eyelids are a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out from 
within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. Set it for a moment 
bnside one of those white Greek goddesses or beautiful women of 
aatiqnity, and bow would they be troubled by this beauty, into which 
the soul with all its maladies has passed ? All the thoughts and ex- 
perience of the world have etched and moulded there, in that which 
they have of power to refine and make expressive the outward form, 
the animalism of Greece, the lust of Eome, the reverie of the Middle 
Ages with its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, the return of 
the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. She is older than the rocks 
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among which ahe sits; like the vampire she has been dead many 
times and learned the secrets of the grave ; and has been a diver in 
deep seas, and keeps their fallen day about her ; and trafficked for 
strange webs with Eastern merchants; and, as Leda, was the mother 
of Helen of Troy, and, as St. Anne, the mother of Mary ; and all 
this has been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only 
in the delicacy with which it has moulded the changing lineaments 
and tinged the eyelids and the hands. The fancy of a perpetual life, 
sweeping together ten thousand experiences, is an old one ; and modern 
thought has conceived the idea of humanity as wrought upon by and 
summing up in itself all modes of thought and life. Certainly Lady 
Lisa might stand as the embodiment of the old fancy, the symbol of 
the modern idea.’ 

Mr. W. B. Yeats, who is as fine au artist in prose as ho 
is in verse, owes much to Mr. Pater, though he writes, to 
our thinking, a deal better, because in a more natural and 
spontaneous manner than the author of ‘ Marius.’ But Mr. 
Yeats is essentially esoteric, and no one would go out to 
cope with the bustle of life armed with so elaborate nnd 
delicate au instrument as this particular manner. Tho 
novel, which occupies nearly the whole field of prose litera- 
ture at the present day, demands stronger tools, and it is 
in the work of the most promising novelists that Stevenson’s 
influence is most perceptible. If it were only Stevenson’s 
there would be no reason to object, for Stevenson’s manner, 
though it is at times uuduly elaborate, never runs into 
extravagance. Unfortunately there is also the example of 
Mr. George Meredith, whose enthusiastic disciple Stevenson 
avowed himself to he; but in the discipleship there was 
observed a reasonable moderation. He never in all his 
career of imitation attempted to copy Mr. Meredith’s style. 
However within the last ten years the world at large has 
become aware of the fact that Mr. Meredith is the greatest 
living writer in English, that he has a power of creating 
characters and endowing them with the very atmosphere of 
life which can scarcely be matched since Shakespeare, and 
that he can in the same book — for instance, in ‘ Bichard 
‘ Feverel ’ — pass from witty comedy to haunting romance 
or the most passionate drama. The world recognises and 
the world reads, hut the saner part of it reads with 
grimaces. Surely since literature began so good a writer 
never had so bad a way of writing before. It is not merely 
esoteric, it is cryptic ; even the simplest thing in the world 
is said with contortions. Here is a fair average example 
taken from ‘ One of Our Conquerors ; ’ — • 
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‘A tucket of herald newspapers told the world of Victor’s returning 
to his London. Pretty Mrs. Blathenoy was Nataly’s first afternoon 
visitor, and was graciously received, no sign of inquiry for the cause 
of the lady’s alacrity to greet her being shown. Colney Durance came 
in, bringing the rumour of an Australian cantatrlce to kindle Europe ; 
Mr. Pcridon, a seeker of tidings from the city of Bourges ; Miss Pris- 
cilla Graves, reporting of Skepsey, in a holiday Sunday tone, that his 
alcoholic partner might at any moment release him ; Mr. Septimus 
Barrnby, with a hanged, heavy look, suggestive of a wharf-side crane 
swinging the ponderous thing he had to say. “I have seen Miss 
Eadnor.” She was well ? ” the mother asked, and the grand basso 
pitched forth an afllrmativc. Dear, sweet girl she is ! ” Mrs. 
Blathenoy exclaimed to Colney. lie bowed. “ Very sweet. And 
can let fly on you, like a haggis, for a scratch.” ’ 

Of course the reason why Mr. Meredith does not write 
simply is that his nature forbids him to see anything simply. 
Life is full of infinite complexity of tone and gesture, and 
he strains language in trying to reproduce what defies 
rendering. A fantastic imagination, too, prompts him at 
every turn with the wildest suggestions, revelling in the 
grotesque ; and Mr. Meredith has never, as it should seem, 
troubled to convey his meaning to any mind but his own. 
He has obeyed every caprice of suggestion — and in a mind 
of endless fertility suggestions have swarmed — until every 
one of his books is a difficult jungle of ideas, while the 
heart of his poems is as inaccessible as the sleeping princess 
behind her fence of roses. We struggle on as best we may, 
knowing that the inability to say plainly what he means is 
part of Mr. Meredith’s weird. But unhappily young men 
of talent observe the external characteristic of this manner 
and laboriously set to work to imitate — partly in honest 
endeavour, for Mr. Meredith has shown how the printed 
version of a dialogue may render not only the spoken words 
but something also of the significance of tone and gesture ; 
but in great measure also out of sheer foppery and foolish- 
ness. It may not be entirely due to imitation; literary 
epidemics spread in the air, and men take them uncon- 
sciously. But whether of set purpose or not, a great many 
able writers at present write as if they were imitating Mr. 
Meredith. For instance^ tliis is how Mr. Bernard Capes 
begins a story which is printed in ^ Blackwood’s Magazine' 
for September : — 

* The triangle of gra.'as*, sunny and jieaceful, in front of the Dog 
and Crook ” presented itself, one windless May evening of the year 
1780, a very ideal stage for the pastoral play of changing horses. 
Change of any sort, however, seemed that thing most remote from pro- 
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lability, "when suddenly the tap door of* the tavern was kicked open 
from within, and tliere stepped hnrridly upon the scene — as if with 
some melodramatic consciousness of a cue just tittered — a man before 
whose onset tranquillity fled incontinent. This person’s red face and 
injected eyes burnt like a brazier against the wliitefrechled wall of the 
house, as he stood for a moment struggling (not altogether success- 
fully) to vindicate his independence of action, under the obvious 
apprehension of an assault in the rear. Nothing — during a period 
meanly bolstering to his pride — pursuing, he walked forth upon the 
green, certain muscles of the neck and shoulders that had siiflered a 
sensory contraction relaxing as he moved. Arrived at a standpoint 
reasonable to apostrophe, he faced about and, smacking one great fist 
into the open palm of the other, had already indulged his fury with a 
single explosive monosyllable, when at the double sound — as if (to 
speak most ironically) an Eastern potentate had summoned, a slave — 
the bar door flounced on its hinges a second time and a young woman 
came running across the grass and stopped in front of him, her comely 
elbows the indicators of a very seismic disturbance. 

‘ You are plain, George Battle,*’ screamed this new-comer, in viru- 
lent reiteration, apparently, of grievances lately discussed. 

‘ “ What if I be ? *’ said the man fiercely, but with a significant 
swerve in his voice. 

‘ He was a presentable enough fellow, in fact, stubbornly knit., on 
nodding terms with his youth, a decent, temperate landlord and husband 
in his temperate moments. 

‘ "The virago sniggered scornfully, all on the upper register. I’lic n 
she put her hands behind her back and catalogued his offences.’ 

We have made bold to indicate by italics the passages 
to which we take exception. But let us see if we cannot 
put the thing into other words. What happened out- 
side the ^ Dog and Crook ’ ? Why, this : Suddenly the 
tap door was kicked open from within, and a big man 
came out, very red in the face; he stopped for a moment 
outside the door, as if he expected some one to follow him. 
But, since nobody came, be walked on a few yards, then 
turned round, and, facing the house, smacked his list into 
the palm of the other hand and swore. At the same 
instant, as if the sound had been a summons, the bur 
door was again flung open, and a young woman came out 
and stood in front of him, showing by the set of her elbows 
that she was in a violent temper. That is all. Does Mr. 
Capes gain much by his additions ? Something, no doubt, 
but scarcely enough to compensate for the annoyance which 
is occasioned by his unnecessary violences of phrase. The 
mannerism is carried to such excess that it defeats its own 
purpose. For instance, ‘ the bar door flounced on its 
^ hinges " is a graphic expression, but its effect is lost among 
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so many novolties. It appears to us that the use of ‘ the 
* unexpected word ’ is being pushed so far that it becomes 
a positive terror. We expect it in every second sentence ; 
we live in momentary terror of it. ‘ The virago sniggered 
‘ scornfully, all on the upper register.’ A sentence like that 
falls on the ears about as unexpectedly and as grrate'''ully 
as the squeak of a slate pencil when a child is doing sum^ 
Sooner or later it is bound to come, and it never fails of its 
effect. Is there really any taste which is gratified by such 
an intrusion of deliberate vulgarity and deliberate pedantry 
mixed together? It is worth remarking that the gentlemen 
who belong to the school of Mr. Meredith in style 
make short work of any considerations which might dictate 
euphony. The sentence which opens, ‘Nothing — during a 
‘ period meanly bolstering to his pride — pursuing,* is a 
perfect model of bow not to write. It is clumsy in structure, 
it is made intolerable by four repetitions of the same ugly 
terminal sound, and it expresses a very simple fact in a 
roundabout and pedantic way. And all this comes of the 
fact that Mr. Capes is determined to tell his story in a 
way in which no other man would have told it. The same 
tendency manifests itself in a greater or lesser degree 
throughout the whole of contemporary literature. Mr. 
Ealeigh, for instance, whose brilliant essay commands our 
warmest admiration, never sins against good sense, and is 
only too studious of harmony ; but he also is a seeker after 
the strange word, a student of the bizarre. And, indeed, 
the more one reads of the best prose written nowadays — 
since Mr. Fronde’s death — the more one is inclined to regret 
the eighteenth-century manner, luminous, not coruscant, 
aiming above all things at suavity and sanity, which by its 
manly directness charmed the reader into a belief that he 
too might have written the same things in just the same 
way, instead of filling him with wonder (as Mr. Meredith 
does) how on earth any human being could have cemented 
words and ideas together into such a jewelled but bewildering 
mosaic. 
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Aet. V. — 1. Bismarck ; the Man and the Statesman. Being 
the reflections and reminiscences of Otto Prince von 
Bismarck, written and dictated by himself after his 
retirement from office. Translated from the German 
under the supervision of A. J. Butlee, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. London j 
1898. 

2. Bismarck; Some Secret Pages of his History. Being a 
diaiy kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during twenty-four years’ 
official and private intercourse with the great Chancellor. 
In three volumes. London : 1898. 

8. The Life of Prince Bismarck. By Wieliam Jacks, author 
of ‘Robert Burns in Other Tongues,’ a translation of 
‘Nathan the Wise,’ &o. Glasgow: 1899. 

rpwo men, during the last half of the nineteenth century, 
have won the highest reputations as statesmen from 
their abilities and from their achievements. Both of them 
were sprung from families of position, both served for a 
short time in the armies of their respective countries, both 
in their younger years occupied themselves with the 
management of their paternal estates, and obtained their 
first successes in agricultural pursuits ; both were animated 
from the outset by a desire to effect the union and the inde- 
pendence of the race to whioh they belonged, both were 
ready to sacrifice everything to this object, both, in pursuit 
of it, displayed abilities of the highest order, courage 
which never failed, and an iron will which overcame all 
opposition. Finally, both achieved a success which far 
exceeded their own anticipations, for one of them — Count 
Cavour — changed the face of southern Europe by the crea- 
tion of a united Italy ; the other — Prince Bismarck — effected 
a greater alteration in noi’thern Europe by the coustitution 
of the German Empire. 

If, however, there is much in these two men which natu- 
rally suggests comparison, there is much also which permits 
of contrast. In the first place, in carrying out his policy, 
Cavour always showed that he was an Italian first and a 
Piedmontese afterwards. He never hesitated to sacrifice 
the interests of his own country to those of his race. 
Bismarck, on the contraiy, never forgot that he was a 
Prussian. From first to last he thought and maintained 
that the union and independence of Germany were to be 
worked out through the aggrandisement of Prussia. In the 
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next place, wliile Cavour was, essenti^Iy the parlia|tfentai*y 
statesman who admired and' imitate^ Feel’s conduct and 
poliey, who tried to . work by coinstitutional methods, and 
who never felt so strong' as when the liegislatnre was at his 
.back, Bismarck was' the autocratic nejpresentative of an 
autocratic sovereign. The cause whic|ii he set out,'to win 
ha4» ,in his judgment, to be won by force. . If the leg.sla- 
tiirfe Wppened tc> agree with him, so much the better — fijr 
himselii » if it differed from him, so much the worse — for the 
Legislature. He did not hesitate, over and oyer again, to 
force the hands of his sovereign, in whose rights he believed ; 
he had much less scruple in ignoring the wishes of a 
Legislature which could claim no right divine to govern 
wrong. 

In one other respect these two great men afford asiiarp con- 
trast. Cavour was struck down by death in the maturity 
of. his powers, before the work which he accomplished was 
crowned by the cession of Veuetia and the transfer of the 
Italian capital to Rome. Bismai-ck, on the contrary, survived 
his great victory by nearly twenty-eight years. During much 
of this time he remained the chief minister of Glerniany and 
the foremost statesman of the world. The services which 
he then rendered to his country were, in one sense, quite as 
great as those which he gave her in the hour of her trial 
and of her victory'. The conclusion of the Triple Alliance 
was, in its way, almost as reibarkable an achievement as the 
formation tflihe German Empire. 

Of CaY<IW^'e already knCw nearly all that we are ever 
likely Of Bismarck we are gradually acquiring 

equally fS^^knowledge. The publication of the hooks whose 
titles we have placed at the head of this' article have un- 
doubtedly increased our acquaintance with the great 
Chancellor. In reading, indeed, bis own reflections and re- 
miniscences, which have been translated with excellent skill 
by Mr. Butler, we are conscious of the feeling that the 
author, perhaps naturally enough, is not telling the whole 
story, but only that portion or version of it which he wishes 
us to know. Dr. Moritz Busch’s book creates at very differ- 
ent impression. Willi the indiscretion, but without the 
humour, of a Boswell, he has revealed a great deal which 
Iris hero certainly would not have wished publiehed, But 
his discursiye and disconnected narrative fails to supply us 
with a cornplete picture either of the man or his policy. 
The defedts of Dr, pasch are, tiO some extent, supplied by 
Mr. Jacks’s conscientious labours. We can commend 
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great ISi^an Minister.” • But', those yho wish t0,go’4®®jp^ 
Intp iabrject must, we fear, conpurrentlj addi^des thpih-* 
other works which have appeared, ;.athd are .appear* 
injlj’pbpth in Germany and in other countries. In France, 
eBpmally, capable historians and well-informed writers have 
been investi^tingj and are still conioienting on, the events 
whicl|, led to the fall of the Second Empire. Their re- 
searejtesj of , which we have freely availed ourselves in pro- 
pliaj^ this article, have largely added to Qur kiiowl0dfi»' 
bdtn of .the man and of the time. 

Ottd' Von Bismarck was born at Schbnhausen, in Branden- 
burg, bn April 1, 1815. He was sprung from an old fhmily.. 
]p[e said once of tlie Hohenzpllerns, ‘ They are a Snabiaii, 

‘ fiimily, no hotter 4han my own, and, if there is no divine^ 

‘ commandment, no conCsrn of mine.’ He was educated at 
tbe Plahmaiin Institute at l^rlin, where ‘ the regi^ne was 
^artificially Spartan,^ and afterwards at Gottingen, whe^G it 
is strange to fin’d he was ‘as thin as a kBitting-need]y^j,|,';^|i|td 
where, hp tells us himself, he fought twenty-eight stnOPtils’ 
duels in three terms. After leaving the university he filled 
one or two minor appointments in the Prupi^ian Civil Service 
and passed a short time in the army. Civil .and tnUltary 
duties, however, proved equally tedious to him ; and, readily 
cojaiplyitig in 1889 with his father’s desire that he should^ 
take up the management of the family estates in Pomerania., 
he made up his mind ‘ to live aud die in the country.’ Tho 
life that he led there must have made most people think that 
lie was more likely to die than live. It gained for him the 
nioimamc of ‘ Mad Bismarck.’ ‘ The young frauleins and 
‘ their mothers and cousins a.t the neighbouring country seats 
‘ shuddered, while their fathers aud uncles shook their heads, 

,* as they heard of extravagant drinking bouts, of Hoods of 
‘ chi^pagne and porter mixed in “ war bowls,"” of furione 
‘ ridps,asif theWild Huntsman were tearing past, of the rout- 
‘ ingnp of guests by pistol-shots in the middle of thP'mgbt) 

‘ and. of all kinds of mischief and wantonpess, pei^pptiff^a in 
‘ audacipns moplcefy. of „ traditional, usage-’ But ^I^^apQajrpk 
bore a charmed life. He said in 1870 that b®.’ Relieved that 
Jto' v\ra;s, within the mark in saying W hkd fallen from 
hiprseback fifty times. Happily^ pgrh^s,' for him ho found 
thak country pursuits^; diversified with mad frolicsi : weVe 
insufficient to absor&his entire, energy. In 1^7 he hecatj^ 
an aoiivejnem.her'oi the first Prussian J^rliament, in whi^h 

Voii. o»c. NO. occxo. 
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he distinguished himself by an unconipi^omising defence of 
the rights of the Crown. In the same year he took a more 
important step in maiTying Johanna von Putkamer. Her 
influence had a marked effect on his character. ‘ You caii- 
‘ not imagine,’ he wrote, ‘ what that woman has made of 
‘ me.’ 

The story goes that, on his wedding tour, at Venice, 
Bismarck made the acquaintance of his sovereign, Prev^eriek 
William IV. The king gave a warm reception to ‘the 
‘ young country nobleman, who liad strenuously defended 
‘ the rights of the Throne in Parliament,’ and Bismarck 
thenceforward stood high in royal favour, and was rapidly 
promoted to positions of importance. In 1851 ho was sent 
to Frankfort as envoy to the Diet ; in 1852 he was pro- 
moted, during Count Arnim’s illness, to the ‘ Diplomatic 
‘ High School’ at Vienna; on Count Arnim’s recovery ho 
returned to Frankfort, where he remained till 1859 ; early 
in that year ho was ti'ansforred, against his own wish, to 
St. Petersburg, and in 18G2 he was sent to Paris. The 
king’s high opinion of his abilities, which was marked by 
these successive appointments, was recorded, in 1852, in a 
letter to the Emperor of Austria : 

‘Your Majosly,’ he wrote, ‘will thus make <he accpiaintancc of a 
man who with us is honoured hy many, and hated hy some, licc.au.se 
of his frank and chivalrous obedience, and his irreconcilable attitude 
towards the Kovolution down to its roots. Ho is my friend and my 
loyal servant, and comes to Vienna with afresh, lively, and sympathetic 
impress of my principles, my mode of action, my will, and, 1 may 
add, of my love towards Austria and your Majesty.’ 

During these years of preparation Bismarck constantly 
displayed the qualities and opinions for which he was after- 
wards distinguished. He bitterly resented, in 1 848, Frederick 
William IV.’s ‘softness’ in recalling his troops from Berlin, 
instead of definitely erusbing the Berlin rising. He ap- 
proved, in 1849, the king’s resolution to refuse the crown 
of Germany, which was offered to him at Frankfort ; he dis- 
liked ‘ the revolutionary or, at any rate, parliamentary source 
‘ of the offer.’ He deplored, in 1 850, the diplomatic defeat 
which Pi'ussia sustained at Olmiitz. But, at the strong 
request of the Government, whoso representative assured 
him privately that the Prussian army was unprepared 
for war, he assisted to reconcile his party to the policy 
which he deplored. The task which he thus undertook, 
however, conlirmed his opinion that it was the first duty 
of a' Prussian statesman to provide the force which might 
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enable Lis country to play a worthier part in the future. 
The military power of Prussia, he thought, must be 
strengthened both for internal and for external reasons. 
For internal reasons : for the king should be free to act, 
and to assert his rights. For external reasons : for the 
voice of Prussia should be audible abroad ; her authority 
should be felt in every part of Germany. 

Two great wars in this period enabled Bismarck to 
explain the policy which he desired to pursue. In 18bl, on 
the eve of the Cz-imean War, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Austria and Prussia by which Prussia ])]edged 
herself to concentrate 100,000 men, or, if necessary, UOO.OOO 
men — one-third of them in East Prussia and two-thirds of 
them at Posen and Breslau. It was the obvious object of 
this treaty to provide for the possible contingency of the 
German Powers joining the allies in the war. But Bismarck 
desired to use it as an expedient for raising Prussia out of 
a secondary position. He suggested to the king that, 
‘ when Austria should call upon us to bring up our troops,’ 
Prussia should at once move 100,000 men, or more, not to 
Posen or Breslau, but into Silesia — into a position whence 
they could ‘ with equal facility step over the frontier of 
‘ either Kussia or Austria.’ France, he argued, absorbed in 
the Ci’imean War, was not in a position to threaten the 
western frontier j Austria had her available force ‘ nailed 
‘ fast ’ in Galicia by the presence of a Russian army in 
Poland ; and Prussia could survive the effects of a British 
blockade of her Baltic ports. Thus, from her central posi- 
tion in Silesia, equally threatening to Russia and Austria., 
Prussia might exercise a commanding influence, and earn 
for herself a position worthy of her past. Bismarck him- 
self tells us that the king rejected this suggestion as 
beyond his power : ‘ My dear boy, that is all very flue, but 
‘ it is too expensive for me. A man of Napoleon’s kind can 
‘ afford to make such master-strokes, but not I.’ 

After the war, M. de Moustier — the French Ambassador 
at Berlin — complained to Bismarck of the selfish policy of 
Prussia in holding aloof from the allies. ‘ Cette politique,’ 
he said, with very little tact or taste, ‘ ya vous conduire li 
‘ Jena.’ Bismarck at once replied, ‘ Pourquoi pas a 
‘ Leipzig ou a Waterloo?’ M. de Moustier did not live to 
see Sedan; but, as Foreign Minister of Prance in 1867, 
he must have bad frequent occasion to recollect Bismarck’s 
retort. 

^ The same cynical inclifferenee to the rights of the case 
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itself, and tlie same desire to wiji sometliing for Prussia out 
of tlic difficulties of other nations, charactc^rised the policy 
which llisinarck desired to pursue during the Franco- Austrian 
war of 1859. The German people, furious at the defeat of 
a G(?rman Power, were longing to inarch to the defence (»f 
Austria; and, as a matter of fact, the hasty conclusion of 
peace at Villafranca alone prevented the extension o^ the 
war to the Rhine. But Bismarck, who at the time was 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, took a wholly different view 
of the situation. ‘ My idea ’ -so he wrote in his ‘ Memoirs ’ 
— ‘ was that we ought to prejiare for war, but at the same 
‘ lime send an ultimatum to Austria cither to accept our 
‘ conditions in the German question, or to look out for 
^ our attack.’ Thus, Bismarck clearly saw that Austria’s 
difliculty was Prussia’s opportunity ; he plainly thought it 
folly to help a rival in her extremity without, at any rate, 
ubiiuning solid recompense for tlio assistance. 

In fact, if tbronghont this period Bismarck s domestic 
policy was inspired by a desire to increase the power 
of the Crown and to raise the strength of the army, his 
foreign policy was animated by a wish to regain the ground 
which had been lost at Olmiitz, and to give Prussia the 
hegemony in Germany. This policy naturally brought him 
into collision, and at one time very nearly led to a duel, with 
Count Recliberg, the Austrian representative at Frankfort. 
JlOiV clearly, indeed, Bismarck already saw the coming 
struggle between Austria and Prussia may be inferred from 
aiiotiier anecdote. During the Crimean War Bismarck 
Inippened to be present in uniform, and wearing decorations 
wliich had been coufeiTed upon him for liis services at the 
Diet, at a ro\lew of Bavarian troops. An Austrian officer, 
covered with medals, rude up to him and, pointing to the 
orders Avhicdi Bismarck was AA^earing, said, ‘ Well, Excel- 
‘ lency, all these gained in the face of the enemy " Cer- 
‘ tainly,’ retortiid Bismarck, ‘in the face of the enemy here 
‘ in Frankfor(-on-Main.’ 

During these years, in wliich Bismarck AA^as gaining 
experience of men and aftairs, utuI in Avliich Frederick 
William JV., avIio r(‘garded him as liis ^foster-son,’ was 
training him for i)Ositions o£ still gi*eater responsibility, he 
had been frequently spoken of for high political office at 
Berlin. Frederick William IV,, liowoA^er, hesitated to select 
as his ministar a man Avhose outspoken language had made 
him unpopular Avith all parties, and who avoAvedly desired 
to break with the Revolution, and to govern by force. Bis- 
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inarck — so the king wrote on a list of ministers suhmittei 
to him — was ^ only to be employed when the bayonet 
‘ governs unrestricted ; ’ or, as another version of the same 
story runs, Bismarck was a ‘Red Reactionary, with a scout 
‘ for blood, to be used later.’ Bismarck himself, indeed, 
gave another reason for his exclusion from ofllice. ‘ The 
‘ king looked upon me as an egg which lie had laid and 
‘ hatched out himself, and in cases of diflVrence of opinioit 
‘ would have always had the feeling that the egg wanted t<) 
^ be cleverer than the hen.’ He added that his own vlew.i 
of foreign policy did not altogether coincide Avith tliosc of 
his sovereign, and that the difficulty of being at the same 
time an obedient and responsible minister would have hinni 
greater under Frederick William IV. than it prov(.*d af for- 
wards under the Emperor William. 

Thus, during the reign of Frederick William IV., and 
daring the regency of his brother the future oini)oror 
Bisinai^rck, whose experience and authority were constantly 
increasing, contiuued to occupy his successive embassii's at 
Frankfort, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Paris. Bnl, in 
18(j2, internal difficulties in Prussia obviously ma^essital ad 
the appointment of the slrongest possible minisftn*. The 
new king was impressed with the expediency of largely in- 
creasing the Prussian army, and the Chamber of* Depul i(‘s 
year after year refused him the supplies which were maa's- 
sary for the purpose. The king was so discouraged by lln'se 
refusals that he told Bismarck, in September 18()2, tliat lie 
would not reign if he could not govern iu a manner wliich 
satisfied his conscience. ‘T cannot do that if I am to rule 
‘ according to the will of the present majority in PaTlianuml, 

‘ and I can no longer find any ministers preparcal to conduct 
‘ my Government without subjecting themselves and me to 
‘ the parliaineiitaiy majority. I have, therefore, resolved to 
‘ lay down my crown, and have already sketchtnl out tlu^ 

‘ proclamation of my abdication.’ Bismarck replied that his 
Majesty was aware that he was ready to enter the uiiiiistrv ; 
that he was certain that General voii Roon would remain at 
his side; and that he did not anticiy)ato any difficulty iu 
securing suitable colleagues. Ho assured the king that ho 
was prepared in office to carry out the reorganisation of the 
army ; and that he would persist in this policy in o])position 
to the majority in Parliament and its resolutions. He added, 
it is ‘ not a question of Liberal or Conservative of this or 
^ that shade,butrather of monarchical rule or parliamentary 
^ government. In this situation I shall, even if your Ma jesty 
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^ command me to do tilings which. I do not consider right, 

‘ tell you my opinion quite openly ; but, if you finally persist 
* in yours, I will rather perish with the king than forsake 
‘ your Majesty in the contest with parliamentary government/ 
These bold opinions — which induced the king to refrain 
from his contemplated abdication and to continue the 
struggle — were not uttered without premeditation. few 
days before his interview with his king in Berlin, Bismarck 
had discussed the situation with M. de Persigny in Paris. 
He had agreed with M. de Persigny that the proper course 
for a Prussian minister was to resist the Chamber and dis- 
regard its decisions, holding the army ready for action. As 
the struggle turned on a point on which the army was inter- 
ested, the minister could rely on its suppoi’t ; and as, under 
the Prussian constitution, the rejection of a financial pro- 
posal by the Chamber did not mean a stoppage of supplies, 
but merely a reversion to the financial arrangements of the 
previous year, the Prussian Government would not be with- 
out means for continuing the contest.^ It is remavkable 
that the .emperor and empress, to whom this conversation 
was reported, blamed M. de Persigny for recommending a 
course which they thought dangerous to the Prussian Crown 
and calcula,ted to provoke a convulsion in Germany. 

Bismarck had not been many days in office before he had 
an opportunity of proving the zeal and boldness with' 
which he was prepared to carry out his promise to support 
the king in his contest with the Chambers. His first 
speech aroused the attention of his own country and of 
Europe. ‘ Prussia,’ so he argued, ^ could no longer wear 
‘ unaided on its long narrow figure the panoply which 
^ Germany required for its security ; that must be equally 
^ distributed over all German peoples. Wo should get no 
^ nearer the goal by speeches, associations, decisions of 
‘ majorities : we should be unable to avoid a serious contest, 
‘ a contest wdiich could only bo settled by blood and iron. 

^ In order to secure our success in this, the deputies must 
‘ place the greatest possible weight of blood and iron in the 
^ hands of the King of Prussia, in order that, according to 


* M. de Persigny, mo7^e suo, declares that he gave this advice to 
Bismarck, and that Bismarck warml}?^ approved it. Five years after- 
wards Bismarck said to him with a laugh, ‘ Eh bien ! nhii^je pas 
bien suivi vos le(;‘ons ? * and Persigny answen d, ‘ Oui, mais je dois 
reconnaitrc que Televe a singulicremeiit siirpasse le maitre.’ (Mo- 
moires de Persigny, p, 288.) 
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‘ his judgement, he might throw it into one scale or the 
‘ other.’ A few days afterwards he announced the decision 
of the Government ‘ to carry on the finance of the State 
‘ without the conditions provided for in the constitution.’ 
‘ Conscious of its responsibility, it is equally conscious of 
‘ the duties imposed on it by the country, and in this the 
‘ Government finds its authority until it receives the legal 

* confirmation to satisfy the expenses of the State, which are 
‘ necessary for the developemeut of the welfare of the 
‘ country.’ The policy of blood and iron, in other words, 
was to be persisted in ; and, whatever resolutions the 
Chambers might pass, the blood and iron, without which 
Prussia could not work out the future of Germany, were at 
any cost to be provided. 

Bismarck himself admits that his policy was lucoived 
with groat disfavour. ‘ Some progressive journals hoped to 
‘ see [him] picking oakum for the benefit of the State ; ’ 
the House of Deputies, in February 1863, declared by a lurg<j 
majority that ministers were responsible with their persons 
and their fortunes for unconstitutional expenditure; and 
it was seriously suggested that, in order to avoid Ihe 
confiscation of his estate, Bismarck should formally tra)>8f'er 
it to his brother. The comic journals of Germany gave 
expression to the popular feeling. In one caricature, 
Bismarck is a ballot dancer pirouetting over half-a-dozen 
eggs on which ai'e written, Bight, Law, Reform, (kmstitu- 
tioii, Franchise. In another he has cut his finger -his own 
linger, be it observed — with a knife. And the legend under- 
neath the picture is ‘ Blood and Iron.’ * 

The king himself was thoroughly alarmed at the uncom- 
promising manner in which his minister was carrying out 
tlie promise which he had given. ‘ I can perfectly well si'c 
‘ V 7 here all this will end. Over there, in front of the 
‘ Opera House, under my windows, they will cut off your 

* head, and mine a little while afterwards.’ Bismarck quietly 

replied, ‘ Bt apros, Sire ? ’ ‘ ylprcs, indeed, we shall be 

‘ dead,’ answered the king. ‘ Yes,’ said the minister, ‘ then 
‘ we shall be dead; but we must all die sooner or later, and 
‘ can we perish more honourably ? I, fighting for my king's 

* cause, and your Majesty sealing with your own blood your 
‘ rights as king by the grace of God. . . . Your Majesty is 


* Some similar caricatures are also mentioned by M. Benoist in 
his excellent appreciation of Bismarck, published in some recent 
numbers of the ‘ Kevue des Peux Mondes.' 
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* bound to fight, you cannot capitulate ; you must, even at 

* the risk of bodily danger, go forth to meet any attempt at 
^ coercion.’ The king, as Bismarck spoke, ‘ grew more and 
‘ more animated, and began to assume the part of an officer 
‘ fighting for kingdom and fatherland.’ Thenceforward the 
minister knew that he had only to appeal to his sovereign’s 
strong sense of duty to convert hesitation and doub into 
resolution and decision. 

The contest with the Chamber over the Budget was 
complicated, in 1H()8, by a treaty made with Russia on the 
occasion of the Polish Rebellion. Bismarck, who cared very 
little about the Poles^ but who eared a great deal to 
strengthen the hands of Prussia by a Russian alliance, 
concluded a military arrangement under which Russia was 
allowed to follow the insurgents into Prussian territory. The 
convention naturally aroused what Bismarck w^as pleased to 
call the ^ uiiiiitelligont ’ indignation of the Liberals in the 
Diet; and further increased the minister’s unpopularity. 
At that moment, however, attention was suddenly diverted 
from the Budget and from Poland to a question of more direct 
interest to Cermany. For Frederick VII. of Denmark 
died on November 15, ISOo, and his death brought at 
once the Schleswig-ITolstein question to an issue. 

This question, which had occupied diplomacy for years, 
can only be staled very briefly here. The present King of 
Denmark, Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein Glncks- 
burg, w^as undoubtedly heir through a female line to the 
Danish throne. But, if no other arrangtmient had been 
made, the duchies of Sclileswig-IIoistein would liave passed 
to a younger branch, which descended in the direct male 
line to the House of Augustenburg. In order, however, to 
provide against the division of Danish territory, it was 
agreed at a ooiiferenco in London, in 1850, that both 
duchies and kingdom should descend to Prince tfiiristian 
of Glucksburg, and the arrangement Avas embodied in a 
treaty in 185ii, by which the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy was maintained, but the rights of the (ierinan 
Confederation witli respect to the duchies were reserved. 
The Danes, however, more intent on consolidating the 
monarchy than on ohservingthe conditions of this reservation, 
had placed the kingdom and the duchy of Schleswig under 
a common constitution. When, therefore, on the death 
of the King of Denmark in 1868, Prince Christian of 
Augustenburg, alleging that he had been no party to the 
arrange^lents of 1850 and T852, cfiiimed the duchies, the 
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Germans were disposed to support liis claim, and thus 
vindicate the right of Germany to German territory. 

In the debates which took place on the subject in 
the Prussian Legislature, Bismarck resisted the almost 
unanimous desire of the Legislature to recognise Prince 
Christian’s claim. The Government, he argued, should 
reserve to itself Hhe decision as to the question if and 
‘ when the Danish Government, through a noiifulfilment of 
^ their obligations, will put ns into a position of renouncing 
‘ the London Treaty.’ The matter, he added, must be 
decided at Frankfort ; and Prussia, in accordance with her 
position as a European Power and as a member of the 
Bund, would stand with special firmness for German rights 
in the duchies, and for her own self-respect in the council 
of the Great Powers. But in the more private atmosphere 
of the Cabinet he was already indicating a belief that the 
true solution of the question lay, not in the formation of a j»ew 
German State under the prince, but in the acquisition of 
the duchies by Prussia. ^In a council held immediiiUdy 
‘ after the death of Frederick VIT. [he] reminded the King 
‘ that every one of his immediate ancestors had won an 
^ increment of territory for the State. Frederick William IV. 

^ had acquired Hohenzollern and the Jahde District; Frederick 
^ William III., the Rhine Province; Frederick William 11., 
‘Poland; Frederick IL, Silesia; Frederick William I., Old 
‘ Hither Pomerania ; the Great Elector, Further Pomerania, 

‘ &c. ; and he encouraged the king to do likewise ! ’ The 
speech was received with consternation. The king seemed 
to imagine that Bismarck ‘ had spoken under the Bacchic. 

‘ influences of a dejeuner ; ’ the Crown Prince raised his 
hands to heaven, as if he doubted of the minister’s sanity. 
But Bismarck was neither mad nor drunk. lie was merely 
preparing his master for the ambitions policy which was 
the object of his life, the aggrandiseimmt of IViissia in 
Germany. 

Of these ambitious views, however, there was no trace in 
Bismarck’s more public declarations. Intervention in the 
duchies, he saw clearly — if it occurred at all - -must be, 
made by Germany, and in jneparing this intervention it 
was, above all things, necessary to curry Austria with him. 
It was only after war had been declared and concluded that 
his tine intention became publicly visible. Austria insisted 
on the rights of the Prince of Augustenburg, and Prussia 
replied that the duchies were now German by right of 
conquest, and that she could only consent to acknowledge 
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the Prince of Augustenburg^s claim on condition that some 
territorial concessions, including the harbour of Kiel, were 
made to Prussia, and that the absolute disposal of the land 
and sea forces of the duchies was assigned to the Prussian 
King. 

It was thus already evident that, if one German question 
had been solved by the defeat of Denmark, another, r a 
much more serious, question had been raised by the 
differences between the two conquerors as to the disposal of 
the spoil. These differences were temporarily arranged at 
Gastein in the summer of 1865. It was then agreed that 
the government of Holstein should be handed over to 
Austria, and that of Schleswig to Prussia ; that Lauenburg 
should bo annexed to Prussia; that Kiel should be a 
German port under the control of Prussia; and that 
Prussia should have a right to connect the Baltic and the 
North Sea by a canal, and to construct railways through 
Holstein. These arrangements, reluctantly conceded by 
Austria, were obviously to the advantage of Prussia, and 
the king, recognising the obligations which his minister 
had conferred on him, raised him to the rank of a count.^ 
It was perhaps, from Bismarck’s point of view, of still more 
importance that the acquisition of new territory inspired 
the king with a desire for more. ^ His frame of mind,’ so 
Bismarck said, ^ underwent a psychological change ; he 
^ developed a taste for conquest.’ 

The king’s pleasure was not shared by the Prussian 
Legislature. The Liberal majority of the Chamber 
naturally resented the autoci’atic policy of the minister. 
TJiey supported the claims of the Prince of Augustenhurg ; 
they denied the right of the Crown to incorporate Lauen- 
hurg in Prussia without the approval of Parliament ; they 
carried a resolution to that effect by a great majority ; and 
the opposition was so pronounced that Bismarck did not 
oven venture to ask for the supplies which he required. 

^ The manner in whicli Bismarck carried the treaty is worth 
recording, ‘ When I Avas negotiating the treaty of Gastein with Blome, 
1 played quinze for the last time in my life. Although I had not 
played then for a long time, I gambled recklessly, so that the others 
were astounded. But I knew what I was at. Blome had heard that 
quinze gave the best opportunity of testing a man's character, and ho 
was anxious to fry the experiment on me, I thought to myself, I'll 
teach him. I lost a few hundred thalers, . . . But I got round 
Blome in that way, and made him do what I wanted. H© took me 
to be reckless, and yielded/ (Busch, voh i. p. 451.) 
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The hostility which Bismarck’s policy provoked in Prussia 
was felt even more acutely in other countries. Austria, 
though agreeing to the arrangements of Gastein, could not 
help perceiving that all the substantial advantages of the 
war had fallen to Prussia, and that she had herself added 
new strength to her northern rival. Italy, which had seen 
a fjesh opportunity for herself in the increasing estrange- 
ment of Austria from Prussia, was dissatisfied at a treaty 
which apparently had again brought the two German 
Powers into alliance j while Prance, not unnaturally dis- 
mayed at the aggrandisement of Prussia, and at an alliance 
between Austria and Prussia, complained openly that the 
Treaty of London had been torn up, and that the interests 
of Germany had been sacrificed to the sole profit of the two 
Powers who had been parties to the war. 

These criticisms were all founded on the hypolhesis that 
the agreement concluded at Gastein was likely to endtiro. 
I'hc one man, however, who had no faith in its continuance 
was Bismarck himself The ink was hardly dry on t.ho 
document which he had inspired before ho was actively 
preparing for the straggle with Austria which lie had from 
the first regarded as inevitable. The future of Prussia, -the 
future of Germany itself — was to be determined, so he had 
always predicted, by blood and ii'ou ; and the time was 
coming very near for the application of the remedy. In the 
previous October, when the differences between Austria and 
Prussia were becoming acute. General La Marmora, the 
Prime Minister of Italy, had declared in the Italian Chamber 
that, if war broke out, Italy would know bow to take advan- 
tage of the struggle, and that Austria, were she well advised, 
would relieve herself of a serious danger by the cession of 
Venice. This speech convinced Bismarck that, in the event 
of war, he might hope to place Austria between two fires ; 
and immediately before the Treaty of Gastein was signed 
he directed his ambassador at Florence to inquire what 
part Italy would take if war occurred.* General La 
Marmora with difficulty concealed the satisfaction which 
the inquiry gave him. He, however, coldly replied that if 
Prussia had a serious proposal to make, it should be oaro- 
fuily considered; bnt that she was entirely mistalvon if she 
supposed that she could draw from him an unconsidered 

* Nearly three years before, Bismarck had cansed the same question 
to be put to Count Pasolini, 'who then held the Italian Foreign Office. 
(Pasolini Memoirs, p. 238.) 
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declaration, wliieli could.be used to Italy’s disad\ antage, 
and to Prussia’s profit, at Vienna. In any case, Italy could 
do nothing without the assent of the Emperor of the 
French. 

The annoyance which the French Government was dis- 
playing at the arrangements of Gastein, and the reluctance 
of the Italian Minister to move without the knowlec'gg of 
France, proved to Prince Bisma,rclc that the key which 
might unlock the future was in the Emperor Napoleon’s 
hands, and he decided on undertaking what ho called ‘ the 
‘ pilgrimage ’ to Biarritz, where the emperor was staying, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to arrive at an understand- 
ing with him. lie had two things obviously to secure. 
First, the neutrality of France in the event of war ; and, 
second, the assent of France to a Prussiau-Italian alliance. 
No man knows exactly what passed at Biarritz. Bismarck 
did not imitate the example of Cavour, and reduce to writing 
the arrangements which were arrived at. But the course 
of events makes it tolerably easy to collect the substance of 
the decisions, and even to conjecture the arguments which 
prevailed with Napoleon. 

In the first place, the very' fact that France was disturbed 
at the prospect of an alliance between Austria and Prussia 
made it certain that the emperor would not be indisposed 
to a rupture between them. Allies, they might prove a 
formidable menace to the safety of France, or at any rate 
a formidable curb to French ambition ; divided, France 
might fairly hope that her own position would bo strength- 
ened, and that she would be able by forcible intervention 
to impose terms oii either of them. The emperor, thei’efore, 
had no hesitation in promising his neutrality in the event 
of war, reserving, at the same time, liberty to intervene if 
the events of the war necessitated intervention. Nor had 
Bismarck much difficulty in persuading him that Italy 
should be allowed to be a party to the war. The emperor’s 
dream of 1859 had been the liberation of the Peninsula 
from the Alps to the Adriatic; his promise had been frus- 
trated at Yillafranca by the attitude of Prussia; and it 
probably seemed to him a sound stroke of policy to make 
Prussia herself rake the chestnuts out of the fire, which 
Prussia in 1869 had prevented him from securing. It is 
certain, moreover, that the emperor thought that even 
Prussia and Italy combined would have a difficult task 
before them. His own experience in 1859 had taught him 
to attach a high value to the Austrian army. All his 
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advisers assured Lim— and it is fair to recollect tliat Lord 
Palmerston had received similar assurances from British 
officers — that the Prussian army was of little use* and one 
of the best informed of them had just told him that it 
could not stand against Austrian troops. Even with Italian 
help, therefore, the Prussians, so the emperor thought, had 
a hard task before them ; and in the months through which 
a long and difficult war would be protracted, he would have 
ample leisure to organise his own forces and to prepare for 
any eventuality. 

But, in the next place^ Bismarck had other arguments, 
which were sure to have weight with the emperor. The 
absorption of the duchies in Prussia was, he could contend, 
only a new application of the emperor’s own principle of 
Nationalities. Just as the doctrine of Nationalities required 
that Venetia should be Italian and Savoy Preiicli, so it 
demanded that duchies in which there was a large (.{ernian 
element should be German. True, their absorption in 
Prussia would increase the weight of Prussia. But Fram‘e 
could obtain compensation by the application of the saiue 
principle. Belgium, Luxemburg, Prencli Switzerland '-oven 
the Rhine Provinces of Germany — these were all i)laces to 
which Napoleon might conceivably look for compensation. 
At any rate it was easy for Bismarck to dangle temptations 
of this oliaractor before the eyes of the emperor.* And as 
the emperor only listened, and did not pin him to his 
words, Bismarck liaJ the rare good fortune of obtaining 
what he required without giving a distinct pledge of any- 
thing in return. 

For Bismarck practically secured, either at Biarritz or in 
the negotiations wdiich followed his interview with the 
emperor, all that lie required. He obtained from tlie 
emperor a promise of the neutrality which was essential to 
him, and the emperor himself undertook to reconinieiid to 
Italy the Prussian alliance. It is no wonder that Bismarck 
returned in exceptionally good spirits from what he after- 
wards called liis beloved Biarritz. French abstention, Italian 

* It is ceitain that, if lia did not use tins language to the emperor 
liiiiiself, lie used it in quarters from whicli it would bo necessarily 
carried to the enijA ior’s t ars. See Kotlian, ‘ La Frarn^Aise 

(‘11 LSGG/ }). 5 »‘b f'Ud note. ]\Iay we take this o[)])c>rtunity of expressing 
our regret at tlie death of jM. hothan, an hi.^torian ulio has done 
mucli -jarhaj s more ti an any other writer - to illuslnCe the causes 
which led to the fall of the Second Empire ? 
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asaistance,* both were practically secured to him. He had 
only now one thing more to accomplish : to provoke Austria 
into the war on which he was determined. 

It would be impossible within our present limits to trace 
the events in the beginning of 1866 which produced fresh 
differences between the two German Powers, and which 
enabled Bismarck to throw on Austria the responsibility of 
disregarding the provisions agreed to at Gastein. I i the 
course of these months, however, the question gradually 
became enlarged, and the qnarrel, which was originally 
confined to the future of Schleswig-Holstein, more and 
more evidently turned on the future of Germany. In the 
middle of this anxious time, when Bismarck’s policy was 
being hotly denounced by Prussian Liberals, and when his 
dismissal from the king’s councils was being demanded by 
the Prussian press, Cohen Blind made his determined 
attempt on the minister’s life. The crime marked a crisis in 
Bismarck’s fortunes. Superstitious Germans were inclined 
to agree with the opinion of the medical man who attended 
him : ‘There is but one explanation [of his escape from death] : 
‘ God has His hand in the matter.’ Germans who were 
not superstitious had their sympathies aroused for a minister 
whose life had been cruelly attempted while he was in his 
country’s service. The sympathy which was consequently 
excited was increased by Bismarck’s own speech to the 
people who thronged the street in which his house stood 
to congratulate him on his safety : ‘ Death for king and 
‘ fatherland is sweet, even if he should meet us on the 
‘ street pavement and by an assassin’s hand.’ Thence- 
forward the unpopularity which Bismarck had incurred 
decreased, till a few weeks later it gave way before the 
universal enthusiasm which the success of his measures 
aroused. 

For success was very near. In April an offensive and 
defensive alliance, to last for three months, was concluded 
between Italy and Prussia. Soon afterwards Bismarck 
happened to meet at dinner a lady of great influence in 
Saxony, who ventured to say to him, ‘ Is it really true 
‘ that you are going to declare war to expel Austria from 
* Germany, and occupy Saxony yourselves ? ’ ‘ My dear 
‘ Countess,’ replied Bismarck, ‘ I have from the first had 
‘ this intention, and I have never ceased to prepare for it 


* It was at this time that Bismarck said, ‘ Si Tltalic n'existait pas, 
il faudrait I’inventer.’ 
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< since I became minister. The time is now ripe ; our guns 

* are all cast, and you will soon have an opportunity of 
‘ realising that our new artillery is infinitely better than 
‘ that of Austria.’ ‘ You make me positively shudder,’ 
replied the lady ; ‘ but, since you are in a communicative 

* vein, tell me what I should myself do if your sinister 
‘ anticipations should be realised. I have two properties-*— 

* one in Bohemia, the other near Leipzig— to which shall 

go?’ ‘If you take my advice,’ answered Bismarck, 
‘ you will not go into Bohemia, for, unless I am mistaken, 
‘ it is in the neighbourhood of your own property that we 
‘ shall fight the Austrians. I advise you, therefore, to go 
‘ quietly into Saxony. Nothing is likely to happen near 
‘ Leipzig, and you will, therefore, be safe there from the 
‘ inconveniences of war.’ The lady naturally reported this 
remarkable conversation, and Bismarck was asked by the 
representatives of foreign courts to explain his meaning. 
He put off the inquiry by declining to be held responsible 
for a joke at dinner.* But the joke had done its work. 
Austria at once moved some additional troops into Bohemia, 
and Bismarck, complaining of these reinforcements, declared 
that they were a menace to Berlin, and threw the re8i>ou- 
sibility of a probable rupture on Austria. 

War immediately resulted from the protest which Austria 
lodged against the occupation of Holstein by Prussian 
troops. On June 14 she ordered the mobilisation of tfie 
armies of all the German States not belonging to Prussia. 
The Prussian Minister declared this proceeding to be a viola- 
tion of the constitution, and called on the Middle States - - 
flanover, Saxony, and Hesse — to disarm and pledge them- 
selves to neutrality in the coming contest. On their refusal, 
troops were moved into each of these countries. The Hano- 
verian army was defeated, Hesse Cassel was overrun, and 
Leipzig was occupied. The immediate success of these opera- 
tions enabled Prussia to converge the mass of her forces on 
Bohemia itself; and on July 3, a war, which had only 
commenced in the last fortnight of June, was practically 
concluded by the complete overthrow of the Austrians at 
Sadowa. 

The total defeat of his troops convinced the Emperor of 
Austria that peace was absolutely essential, and ho turned 
at once to France to help him in his difficulty. He offered 


* < 11 Be tira d’afftiire eu donnant a I’incident un tour plaisant.’ 
(Bctfaan, ‘La Politique FraD 5 aise cn 1806,* p. 113.) 
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to cede V'enefcia to Napoleon on condition ttat the emperor 
would insist on an armistice in Italy and undertake the 
negotiation of a peace. If France would only temporarily 
occupy Venice, so Austria thought, a barrier would practi- 
cally be imposed between Italy and Vienna, and the emperor 
could move the forces which had been watching the Italian 
army to reinforce his discomhted battalions in Bohemia. 
Napoleon at once communicated the request which had )een 
conveyed to him both to the Italian and the Brussiain 
Governments, and he gained some little prestige in Frahce 
by announcing that his intervention had been asked to 
terminate the war. The inhabitants of Paris even illuminated 
their windows from their satisfaction on learning that France 
was to play a part worthy of her history in the settlement 
of the dispute. 

The satisfaction which was temporarily felt at Paris 'Vvas 
not shared by the emperor or his advisers. The emperor 
especially had been rudely undeceived by the rapid success 
of the Prussian army. He had reckoned on a long war and 
on an indecisive struggle, and he was suddenly face to face 
with the fact that the Prussian army, which he had hitherto 
despised, was the finest in the world. However gladly, 
moreover, the sovereign who was defeated might court his 
intervention, it did not at all follow that it would be equally 
welcome to the sovereign who was victorious. The only 
chance, in fact, of being able to insist on peace seemed to 
lie in being ready for war ; and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who 
held the French Foreign Office, at once urged that the 
emperor should support his proposals by moving 80,000 
men towards the Prussian frontier, by summoning tbe 
French Chambers, and by asking for a loan of 40,000,000?. 
But this energetic counsel was rejected, after warm discus- 
sion, by the emperor, and its rejection was necessary. For, 
incredible as it seems, the einjieror bad not 80,000 men at 
his disposal. It is more than doubtful if in 18CG he could 
have put more than 40,000 men in line against the Prussian 
army. 

Armed intervention, therefoi’e, was impossible. All that 
the emperor could do was to rely on any influence which he 
might still possess to moderate the pretensions of the victors. 
And it was at first very doubtful whether either Italy or 
Prussia would stay their hands at his bidding. Italy, indeed, 
whose part in the war had been, to say the least, inglorious, 
was bent on continuing the struggle, and on winning Venetia 
by the efforts of her own soldiery. The Prnssian Court, on 
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tUe other hand, elated bj the successes of their troops, 
desired to dictate peace under the walls of Yienna. Bismarck 
was almost alone in urging a contrary coarse. His modera- 
tion in the hour of his triumph in 18G6 is, perhaps, the 
one thing in which he showed himself the superior of his, 
great Italian predecessor, Cavour. In all the events which 
had preceded the war, in his interview with Napoleon, in his 
efforts to pdt Austria in the wrong, he had pursued the 
policy of Cavour so closely that the mantle of the Italian 
minister seemed to have fallen on the shoulders of the 
Prussian statesman. But — while after Villafranca Cavour 
urge# a policy of action which would probably have deprived 
Italy of all slie had won — after Sadowa, Bismarck warmly 
supported a policy of moderation, which unquestionably 
enabled him to secure the fruits of his victory before entering 
«u the new and greater struggle, which from that moment 
he never ceased to contemplate. 

If in this crisis he displayed a statesmanlike moderation, 
be concurrently showed that his diplomacy was full of 
resource. We have no desire to become the apologists of 
the third Napoleon ; we think that his rule was in many 
respects a misfortune for France and for Europe. But wo 
cannot help being moved at the pathetic spectacle of the 
emperor in the last four years of his reign, stricken with a 
painful disease, distracted by the contrary counsels of his 
advisers, his old habits of irresolution increased by age and 
illness, engaged in a hopeless struggle with the strongest 
and most pitiless statesman of the century. The emperor, 
satisfied that he had no troops to enforce his views, threw 
himself from the first on the generosity of a statesman who 
probably regarded generosity as a crime in a diplomatist. 
Before the war, Bismarck had dangled all sorts of 
promises before the emperor’s eyes, and the emperor 
imagined that after the war he had only to ask for their 
redemption. Thus he was ready to give Prussia almost 
everything that she required, in the expectation that in 
return Bismarck would enable him to secure the increase of 
territory which he thought essential for France. French 
historians tell us that when M. de Goltz, the Prussian. 
Minister at Paris, called on M. Drouyn de Lhuys to explain 
the proposals of his court, he was careful to minimise the 
orders which he had received. The Prussian territories, he 
said, unrolling a map, were severed by intervening States ; it 
was necessary to make some small annexations here and 
there to render them contiguous. But these annexations 

yOL. 0X0. NO. 000X0. D » 
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T»ere, after all, only small. Thejr merely concerned some 
300,000 people, and they ^rould chiefly be at the expense of 
Hesse, whose sovereign was unpopular. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys admitted that the annexations were not of much 
importance. But at the same time he argued that the 
transfer of a population of 300,000 souls from one State to 
another was a subject which must be carefully coipidered 
and approved by Europe. Unable to procurd the, a sent 
of the minister, M. de Goltz drove at once to the sovereign 
and prevailed on him to assent to the annexation of Han- 
over, Electoral Hesse, Frankfort, and Nassau to Prussia, 
annexations which involved the addition of some 4,500, 006 
souls to the Prussian kingdom. 

In assenting to this great extension of Prussian territory, 
the emperor undoubtedly thought that he would obtain 
Bismarck’s support of the rectifications which he desired to 
make in his own frontier, and he at once instructed the 
French Ambassador at Berlin to apply for the territory 
which he conceived that he could claim as the price 
of his good will. In the conversations which then took 
place, and which occurred before the pi'eliminaries of the 
peace had been finally ratified, Bismarck showed some dis- 
position to admit that territorial compensation was due to 
Prance. But when the French Ambassador proceeded to 
suggest that the compensation might be found in the annexa- 
tion to France of Prussian territory between the Moselle 
and the Rhine,* Bismarck at once pleaded the reluctance of 
his sovereign to cede any portion of his hereditary do- 
minions, and suggested that France might obtain a satis- 
factory equivalent in Belgium. The French Government 
did not, however, immediately abandon its original proposal 
— on the contrary, it prepared a draft treaty, which it 
directed its ambassador to present to Bismarck, claiming 
the line of the Rhine, including the fortress of Mayence, for 
France. There are two accounts of .the manner in which 
this demand was made. Bismarck said : ‘ The ambassador 
‘ of Prance came into my room, holding an nltimatum in his 
‘ hand requiring the cession of Mayence, and threatening 

• Immediately before the war Bismarck had himself suggested some 
such arrangement, lie said to the French ambassador at Berlin : ‘ 11 
ne serait peut-Stre pas tout- A- fait impossible d’amener le Boi a c4der 
h la Prance les bords de la haute Moselle. Cette acquisition, jointe k 
celle du Luxembourg, redresserait votre frontiAre de maniete a voua 
donner toute satisfaction.’ (De la Gorce, ‘ Hist, du Second Empire,' 
vol, iv., p. 626.) 
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^.war if.it was refosecl. I «lid not liesitate to ** Very 

* *‘ .weU> we choose war. Bat tell jour that the 

' war which he is provoking must become a war of revo« 
< “ latioh> and that in such a struggle the dynasties, of 

* ** (Germany may prove themselves more solidly establkdlij|9 
“ than the dynasty of the emperor.” ’ M. Benedetii, thib 

French Ambassador at Berlin, on the contrary, declares that 
so far from walking into Bismarck’s room with an ultimatum 
in his hand, he prepared him for the discussion by sending 
him beforehand a copy of the proposed treaty, and that, so 
far from choosing war, Bismarck seemed anxious to con- 
ciliate France ; and, in declaring it impossible to consent to 
the cession of Mayence, offered other arrangements satisfhc- 
tory to the interests of both countries. It is probable that 
the truth may be found by fhsing the two accounts. Bat it 
is certain that the result of the interview was a rude blow to 
the emperor’s policy, and that it led directly to the resigna- 
tion of his Foreign Minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

Unprepared for war, but profoundly dejected at the check 
which he had received, the emperor, with a lack of gene- 
rosity which, it is fair to say, was unusual in him, threw 
the blame of failure on his retiring minister. M. Di'ouyn 
de Lhuys — he wrote to his successor, M. de la Valette — had 
conceived the idea of sending a draft treaty to Berlin. 
Thio treaty, which ought to have been kept secret, had 
made a great stir abroad ; and it was obvious that, if it had 
been insisted on, France would have had to fight all Ger- 
many for the sake of securing a very slight rectification of 
her frontier. The true policy of France was quite different. 
She should help Germany to work out her future in the 
manner that was most favourable to the interests of Franco 
and to those of Europe. In accordance with this new decision, 
the emperor concerted a fresh scheme with the German 
Ambassador at Paris. He suggested that Prussia should 
consent to the surrender of Saarbrnck, Saarlouis, and Landau, 
and the transfer of Luxemburg to France ; and that by a 
separate and secretMtzeaty Prussia and France should agree to 
an offensive and defensive alliance, under which France should 
ultimately be at liberty to acquire Belgium. When this pro- 
posal reached Berlin, Bismarck refused to sanction any sur- 
render of German territory ; he moreover affected to prefer 
that the two treaties should be rolled into one; and, according 
to the French account,** at his dictation, M. Benedetti drew 

it is fair to add that Bismarck declared tl^ the treaty reached 
him from Paris in the form in which it was ultimately pnbmhed. 
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up a new treaty, omitting all reference to German territory, 
but stipulating that (1) Prussia should help France to acquire 
Luxemburg; (2) France should offer no opposition to a 
Federal Union between the new Confederation of Northern 
Germany and the States of Southern Germany; (3) if 
France should decide on the occupation or conquest of 
Belgium, Prussia should lend her armed assistance; and 
(4), to give effect to these arrangements, an offensive and de^ 
fensive alliance should be concluded between the two Powers. 

In consenting to discuss these proposals Bismarck was 
to some extent sincere. We know from Busch that, in his 
judgement, Napoleon in the summer of 1866 lacked the 
courage to do what he ought to have done. ‘ He could 
‘ have done a good stroke of business, although not on 
‘ German soil. When we attacked Austria he should have 

‘ occupied [it is difficult to avoid filling up the blank 

‘ with Luxemburg], and held it as a pledge. We could not 
‘ have prevented him at that time, and most probably 

* England would not have stirred. If the coup had suc- 

* ceeded he might have placed himself back to back with us, 
‘ encouraging us to further aggression. But,’ he added, 
‘ he is, and remains, a muddle-headed fellow.’ And, if 
Bismarck would not have objected to the transfer of 
Luxemburg to France, he would probably have seen with 
pleasure a French invasion of Belgium. For be knew 
that such a proceeding would necessarily destroy the good 
understanding between France and England, and would 
leave France absolutely isolated. It was a characteristic 
of Bismarck’s policy — which he applied in turn to France, 
Austria, and Hussia — to distract the attention of trouble- 
some neighbours from Germany by embroiling them else- 
where. 

The proposals of France, moreover, had placed in his 
hands a new weapon, of which he did not scruple to 
avail himself. On the very day on which he received the 
emperor’s first proposal from Benedetti, he sent a special 
envoy to St. Petersburg to commuuicE0be it confidentially 
to the Russian Government. It was not difficult to per- 
suade the Russian Government with such evidence that 
France was contemplating fresh schemes of aggrandise- 
ment, which it was the interest both of Europe and of 
Russia to resist. In the same way the draft treaty re- 
lating to Belgium was carefully preserved ; and, when war 
broke out between France and Prussia in 1870, was repro- 
duced in facsimile and published by Bismarck. 
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Strengthened by the assurance of Russian support, aware 
of the weakness of France, and relying, perhaps, on the 
evidence which the draft of the secret treaty afforded him, 
Bismarck declared to Benedetti that the proposals of France 
were made with the object of embroiling Prussia with 
England, and refused to entertain them. But at the same 
time he was careful to point out that he did not abandon 
the hope of an alliance with France, and that, if France 
could make the necessary arrangement with Holland for 
the cession of Luxemburg, Prussia would not oppose it. 
‘ Commit yourselves,’ so he argued, ‘ to the arrangement, and 
‘ you will find us ready to second your efforts. Let the 
‘ cession be a fait accompli before the Reichstag meets, and 
‘ I will undertake to induce Germany to swallow the pill.’ 
For the moment, however, worn out with the fatigue of the 
campaign and of the labours which had followed it, he was 
going to seek health and rest at Varzin, and the conclusion 
of any more formal arrangement must be deferred till after 
his return. 

Thus the negotiation, which had commenced in July and 
August 1860 , was practically suspended until the end of 
the year. Before it was resumed, new facts had been dis- 
closed which enormously increased the power of Prussia 
and the embarrassment of the French Emperor. In the 
Peace of Prague, by which the war had been concluded, the 
new Confederation of the North had been practically con- 
fined to the line of the Main, and the South German 
States had been left free to form themselves into a new 
confederation. Napoleon undoubtedly thought that the 
recollections of the war would create a barrier between the 
North and the South, and that he himself would be able to 
exercise a preponderating influence in Southern Germany. 
He was startled to find in November that Bismarck had 
succeeded in concluding treaties with the South German 
States which had placed their whole military force at the 
disposal of Prussia. The French complained that the 
Treaty of Prague had practically been torn up when the 
new arrangements were made, and with a heavy heart they 
resumed the negotiations which had been interrupted in the 
summer. Our space makes it impossible for us to follow 
the history of these negotiations. Bismarck had frankly told 
the French in August that they must secure the cession 
of Luxemburg by Holland before the Reichstag met, and, 
as a matter of fact, the meeting of the Reichstag made 
success hopeless. Public opinion in Germany was obviously 
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opposed to the transaction ; the Frnssian army was anxious 
for war with France, and war for a short time seemed 
ineritable. 

We have the authority of a French historian fur saying 
that, if war had broken cut in 1867, France would hare 
been eren less prepared for the struggle than she prcwed in 
1870. The three years of grace which were secured |o ler 
did enable her to make some preparations. Bismarck, 
howerer, arrived at a different conclusion. He thought 
that delay was on the side of his own country. She 
required time to assimilate what she had already won, and 
to organise the armies of Northern as well as of Southern 
Germany on the Prussian model. ‘ Each year’s postpone- 
‘ ment of the war,’ he wrote, ‘ would add 100,000 trained 
‘ soldiers to our army.’ He said the same thing before 
Paris in 1871. ‘I have often thought over what would 
< have happened if we had gone to war about Luxemburg. 
‘ Should I now be in Paris, or would the French be in 

* Berlin ? I think I did well to prevent war at that time. 

* We should not have been nearly so strong as we are to- 
^ day.’ 

Thus, in opposition to the court, the army, and public 
opinion, Bismarck made up his mind to bide his time. He 
had, perhaps, already in his own judgement determined the 
precise time at which war should break out. The arrange- 
ments with the South German States gave Prussia control 
of their forces till the spring of 1871. It was obviously, 
therefore, to the advantage of Prussia that if war were to 
come it should come in 1870. Its immediate cause, as 
everyone knows, was the election of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern to the throne of Spain. Bismarck, indeed, 
maintained that he had very little to do with the Prince’s 
selection. When France first complained of the choice 
which had been made, he replied that the ministry knew 
nothing about the matter, and he added in his Memoirs 
that ‘ this was correct so far, that the question of Prince 

* Leopold’s acceptance of his election bad been treated by 

* his Majesty simply as a family matter, which in nO way 

* concerned either Prussia or the North German Confedera- 

* tion.’ But we know from Busch that Bismarck’s account 
is simply untrue ; that the candidature bad been discussed 
by the entire Prussian ministry ; that it had been arranged 
by a member of Bismarck’s own staff, specially sent to 
Madrid for the purpose ; and that it was regarded by Busch 
himself as a trap set for Napoleon. 
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Bismarck, however, had compaiwiivelj little to do nfitb the 
negotiations which preceded the rupture. The Kitnf of 
Prussia at Ems, and, without the advice on knowledge 
of his minister, entered into the now famous conversation 
with the French Ambassador Benedetti. Bismarck 'bought 
that the concessions which the king made, and which, in 
his own strong language, * had exposed his rojral person to 

* insolent treatment from the foreign agent,’ had made bis 
own position untenable, and he decided to retire. The day 
on which he arrived at this decision, July 18, 1870, he 
asked Von Boon, the Secretary of War, and Moltke to dine 
with him. While they were at dinner the famous telegram 
arrived from Ems announcing that Benedetti had asked the 
king to bind himself for all future time never again to give 
his consent if the Hohenzollerns should renew their candi- 
dature. The telegram went on, quoting the king’s exact 
words : * I refused at last somewhat sternly, as it is neither 
‘ right nor possible to undertake engagements of this 
‘ kind d tout jamais. Naturally I told him that I had 
‘ as yet received no news [i.e. from Madrid], and as he was 
‘ earlier informed about Paris and Madrid than myself he 

* could clearly see that my Government once more had no 
‘ hand in the matter.’ It was obvious from the king’s 
account of the meeting that nothing discourteous to France 
had been said or intended. In telegraphing the report to 
Bismarck by the king’s orders. Count Abeken, who was in 
attendance on the king, added : ‘ His Majesty has since 
‘ received a letter from the prince. His Majesty having 
‘ told Count Benedetti that he was awaiting news from the 

* prince, has decided, with reference to the above demand, 

* upon the representation of Count Eulenburg and myself, 

‘ not to receive Count Benedetti again, but only to let him 
‘ be informed through an aide-de-camp ; that his Majesty 
‘ had now received from the prince confirmation of the news 
‘ which Benedetti had already received from Paris, and had 

* nothing further to say to the ambassador,’ The telegram 
added that the king left it to Bismarck to determine 
whether the new demand and its rejection should not at 
once be communicated to the press. 

We know from Bismarck himself that, when he read this 
telegram to his guests, their dejection was so great that 

* they turned away from food and drink.’ Bismarck 
thought differently. He took the precaution of ascertaining 
from Moltke that no advantage could be gained by deferring 
war — that, on the contrary, its rapid outbreak would be 
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more favourable to Germany than delay, and he thereupon 
undertook to edit the telegram for publication. The tele- 
gram had consisted of two parts : the king’s own account of 
what had occurred, and Abeken’s subsequent addition to it. 
Bismarck ran the two together. The revised telegram re- 
cited accurately Benedetti’s demand. But, instead of giving 
the king’s firm but courteous answer, it substituted frr it 
a portion of the message which Abeken said the king had 
sent to Benedetti later on. And this substitution was not 
given fairly. The message had said that the king had decided 
not to receive Benedetti again, but only to inform him 
through an aide-de-camp that his Majesty luid now received 
from the prince confirmation of the news which Benedetti had 
received from Paris, and had nothing further to say. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the king’s meaning was : ‘ the news 
‘ which you gave me’ (of the prince’s declining the throne) 

* is now confirmed. I have nothing to add to what I said to 

* you this morning.’ But Bismarck, by omitting the words 
which we have placed in italics, and connecting the message 
to Benedetti directly with Benedetti’s demand, gave the 
telegram a wholly different meaning. His version ran : 
‘ After the news of the renunciation of the Hereditary 
‘ Prince of Hohenzollern had been officially communicated to 

* the Imperial Government of Prance by the Eoyal Govern- 
‘ ment of Spain, the French Ambassador at Ems further 
‘ demanded of his Majesty the king that he would authorise 
‘ him to telegraph to Paris that his Majesty the king bound 
‘ himself for all future time never again to give his consent 
‘ if the Hohenzollerns should renew their candidature. His 
‘ Majesty the king thereupon decided not to receive the 
‘ French Ambassador again, and sent to tell him through the 
‘ aide-de-camp on duty that his Majesty had nothing further 

* to communicate to the ambassador.’ 

Mr. Jacks is of opinion that * there are no grounds 
‘ whatever for the accusation so often made that Bismarck 
‘ falsified his monarch’s telegram.’ We can only say that 
we are unable to understand how any man of Mr. Jacks’s 
intelligence can arrive at such a conclusion. Moltke, at any 
rate, formed a very different opinion. ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘ it 
‘has a different ring; it sounded before like a parley; 

‘ now it is like a flourish in answer to a challenge.’ And 
Bismarck declared himself that the telegram would have 
the effect of a red rag upon the Gallic bull. The Due de 
Gramont regarded the matter in the same light. The 
telegram had ‘ insulted France by declaring to the public 
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‘ that the king had insulted the French Ambassador. The 

* king had, indeed, really not treated Count Benedetti with 
‘ the rude impoliteness of which the Prussian Government 
‘ bragged; but it was precisely this boasting that constituted 
‘ the offence.’ In other words, it was the language of the 
telegram, and not the conduct of the king, which led to the 
almost immediate declaration of war by France. 

In deciding on war in 1870 — for the decision was virtually 
his — Bismarck showed that he was a much better judge of 
the relative strength of the opposing forces than any French 
statesman. He knew that in physique,* in numbers, in 
organisation, in arms, the German army was superior to the 
French; and he had every reason for thinking that the 
French had no general who could be compared with Moltke. 
The only uneasiness he felt arose from the possible inter- 
ference of other Powers. The rapid success of the German 
arms made, indeed, the intervention of Austria impossible. 
But Bussia was a more formidable neighbour, and Bismarck 
“bid high for her neutrality. We have Busch’s authority for 
saying that ‘ as early as September 1 — that is, before tlie 
‘ battle of Sedan — Prussia had intimated in St. Petersburg 
‘ that she would put no difficulties in the way of such action 
‘ in the matter of the Black Sea ’ as Bussia eventually took 
in the following November. As a matter of fact, indeed, 
when the Bussian claim was made, Bismarck privately said 
that ‘ the Bussians should not have been so modest in their 
‘ demands. They ought to have asked for more.’ 

In the conduct of the war Bismarck had, of course, no 
share. But he had, nevertheless, frequent opportunities cff 
showing that, in his judgement, war was war, and that in 
war the sternest measni'es were, on the whole, the most 
humane. He over and over again declared that Paris 
should have been immediately stormed. He ridiculed the 
notion that its bombardment should be avoided because it 
contained works of art. ‘ If the French wanted to preserve 
‘ their monuments and collections of books and pictures 

* from the dangers of war, they should not have surrounded 
‘ them with fortifications.’ The life of one German soldier 
was ‘ worth more than all the trashy pictures ’ in Versailles. 
His voice, too, was always in favour of the extreme measures 
which war perhaps justifies. ‘ Our people,’ he complained. 


* Bismarck mentioned at Versailles that the front of a company of 
the Pomeranian Landwehr was at least five feet broader than that of 
a French company. (Busch, i. p. 276.) 
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* are very good marksmen, but bad executioners. Erery 
< village in vrhicb an act of treachery has been committed 
^ should be burned to the ground, and all the male in- 
^ habitants hanged.* When he was told that 1,600 prisoners 
had been taken on the Loire, he remarked, ‘ I should have 

* been better pleased if they had all been oo]^>ses. It is 
‘ simply , a disadvantage to us now to make prisoners.' 

a simil^. strain, when Jules Favre, during the negotiations 
at Versailles, told him that his position was very critical, 
Bismarck coolly replied, ‘ Provoquez done une 4meute pendant 
‘ que vous avez encore une armee pour I’etouffer.’ ‘ Favre,’ 
he added, ‘looked at me quite terror-stricken, as if he 
wished to say, “ How bloodthirsty you are 1 ” I explained 
‘ to him, however, that this was the only way to manage a 
‘ mob.’ Omelettes, to quote a famous simile, cannot be 
made without breaking eggs. And, when he wanted to 
make an omelette, Bismarck broke his eggs with a very 
light heart. 

His pitiless character was equally visible throughout th6 
negotiations for peace. It is interesting to see that before 
the war had lasted a fortnight he had made up his mind to 
annex Alsace. After the Wtle of Gravelotte Busch was 
able to record his chief’s reasons for retaining Alsace, 
Metz, and its environs. All that Thiers’s eloquence could 
do in 1871 was to save Belfort for France. And it is a 
little doubtful whether Belfort had not been put forward as 
the Jonah to be eventually sacrificed in the name of 
moderation. Bismarck himself, indeed, bad some hesitation 
even about Metz. He said at the time, ‘ If they were to 
‘ give us another milliard we might perhaps leave them 
‘ Metz, ... I do not want so many Frenchmen in our 

* house. It is the same with Belfort, which is entirely 

* French. But the soldiers will not hear of giving up Metz, 
‘ and perhaps they are right.’ 

The war, of course, did much more than humiliate France. 
It consolidated Germany. The King of Prussia became 
Emperor of Germany. The policy which Bismarck had 
from thq first contemplated had been worked out by blood 
and iron as he had predicted. But the empire which had 
been created bad still to be preserved; and Bismarck’s 
efforts to preserve it during the twenty years of peace which 
followed were as strenuous and unceasing as those which 
had led to the triumph of his country. 

From the moment at which peace was mode Bismarck 
foresaw that France would seize any fkvoarable opportunity 
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for regaining her lost prorinces. The anexj[>ected ease vrith 
which she discharged the gseat indemnitj imposed on 
her coDTinced him that her resources were larger, and that 
the danger was consequently greater, than he had first 
imagined. But, wealthy and powerful as she was proving 
herself to he, France could not hope for success in a new 
struggle if she entered it alone. The only possible allies 
which she could secure were Austria, still sore at her defeat 
in 1866, and Bussia. It was, therefore, to the obvious 
advantage of Germany that she should arrive at a clear 
understanding with both these Powers, and with this object, 
even before the termination of the war of 1870, Bismarck 
made overtures to Austria. Prussia, he argued, had gained 
all that she required. Neither Austria nor any other 
Power had anything to fear from her ambition; and the 
time had accordingly come for burying the past, and for 
closer friendship between the two Great Powers of Central 
^ Europe. Both Von Beust and Andrassy, who successively 
controlled the foreign policy of Austria, readily responded 
to these overtures. The Emperors of Austria and Germany 
personally met, and a complete reconciliation was established 
between them. 

By this arrangement the French were depiived of the 
assistance of one nation which conceivably might also have 
grasped at an opportunity for a revanche. But Bismarck 
did not stop at this point. Bussia and Austria had been 
estranged from one another since the days of the Crimean 
War, and Bismarck addressed himself to the task of over- 
coming this estrangement. His tact and ability were again 
rewarded. The three emperors met at Berlin in 1872j and 
the Drei-Kaiser-Btind was the result of the meeting. In 
the following year a military convention was concluded 
between Bnssia and Germany, which was subsequently con- 
firmed by the two emperora, but which Bismarck did not 
sign, pledging each country to assist the other in case 
either should be attacked. 

Tbe close understanding between the three empires 
obviously mode peace in Europe certain. When Austria, 
Germany, and Bussia were agreed no other Power could 
contemplate an attack on any of them. The French, 
however, did not relax their efibrts to repair the defects in 
their military organisation which had been so cruelly re^ 
vealed to them ; and these efforts were so constant and so 
eflbctnal that in 1875 Bismarck was almost universally 
credited with a desire to renew the war and crash France 
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before they were completed. He has himself, indeed, told 
us that this idea was a mere * myth of Prince Gortchakoff, 
‘ who spread the lie that we intended to fall on France 
^ before she had recovered from her wounds.’ Perhaps, 
however, without unduly straining his conscience, he might 
have equally urged in the summer of 1870 that he had no 
desire for war. Myth or not, the idea that he desired war 
in 1875 was generally entertained in other countries, and 
many people still think that war was only prevented by the 
strong remonstrances both of this country and of Eussia. 
It is certain, at any rate, that Bismarck was profoundly 
irritated at Gortchakoff, who openly played the part of peace- 
maker, and that a certain coolness was imported into the re- 
lations between the Emperors of Eussia and Germany. This 
coolness perceptibly increased during the Eusso-Turkish 
war of 1877-8. Before war broke out Eussia inquired 
whether, if she should go to war with Austria, she might 
rely on German neutrality, and Bismarck, after parrying the 
question for months, at length replied that ^ we could 
endure that our friends should lose or win battles against 
each other, but not that one of the two should be so 
severely wounded and injured that its position as an 
independent Great Power taking its part in the councils of 
Europe would be endangered.’ After the war Eussia 
thought the conduct of Bismarck, in playing the part of ^ the 
^ honest broker ’ at the Congress of Berlin, unfriendly. 
The Empress Marie openly complained, ‘ Votre araitie est 
‘ trop platonique ; ’ and the Czar curtly told the emperor, 

‘ Your Majesty’s Chancellor has forgotten the promises of 
‘ 1870,’ 

Thus, at the end of 1871), the good understanding which 
had been established between the three emperors was virtu- 
ally destroyed, and Eussia was practically estranged from 
Germany. Her estrangement induced Bismarck to draw 
more closely the bonds which united him with Austria. 
The Drei-Kaiser-Bund was an understanding — a liaison ; 
it was time to replace the irregular liaison with a regular 
alliance. In August 1879 Bismarck met Andrassy at 
Gastein and talked over the subject. The two statesmen 
agreed to, and the Emperor of Austria readily approved of, 
a new treaty between the two countries, pledging both of 
them, in the event of either of them being attecked by 
a third Power, jointly to repel such attack with their 
entire united strength. The provisions of the treaty 
were not carried without grave difficulty. The Emperor 
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William, personally on friendly terms with the Emperor of 
Russia, strongly objected to an arrangement which was 
aimed distinctly against Russia, and which — ^he argued 
with some force — was inconsistent with the oonrentiou 
which had been concluded in 1878. Bismarck, however, 
determined to have his way, brought the matter befoi*e the 
Cabinet, and left the emperor to choose between consenting 
to the treaty and a change of ministers ; and the emperor, 
though unconvinced by his minister’s arguments, at last 
‘ gave the promise to ratify the treaty only because he was 
‘ averse to ministerial changes.’ * In 1883, Italy, estranged 
from France by French policy in Tunis, joined the alliance 
which was thus formed.f 

Bismarck had now succeeded in consolidating an alliance 
between the three central Powei’s of Europe. He had un- 
doubtedly been prompted to do so by the prospect of Russian 
aggression, and by the fear that Russia might combine with 
France. But, though he thus took what he would himself 
have considered a measure of precaution against Russia, he 
never lost sight of the possibility of arriving at a new under- 
standing with his Eastern neighbour. The accession of a 
new Czar, and the appointment of M. de Giers to the chief 
place in the Russian ministry, facilitated his policy. In 
1884 the three emperors met at Skiernevice and agreed on 
a new treaty. The first article of this treaty stipulated that 
if one of the three contracting Powers should be at war with 
a fourth Power, the two others should observe a benevolent 


* The arrangement seems to have been embodied in two distinct 
treaties — one contemplating an attack on either of the contracting 
parties by Russia; the other, war between one of them and France, 
liismarck says in his ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 272, ‘The treaty which 
we concluded with Austria for common defence against a Russian 
attack is public t juris. An analogous treaty between the two Powers 
for defence against Prance has not been published.’ M. do Cyon, in 
his interesting ‘ Ilistoire de I’Entento Franco-Russe,’ argues from 
the provisions of the subsequent Treaty of Skiernevice that it must 
have contained provisions for the active support of Germany by 
Austria in the event of a new Franco-German war. (P. 59.) 

f The conditions on which Italy joined the Alliance do not seem to 
be accurately known. It was reported, however, that in the event of 
a w.ar between Austria and Russia, Italy was to receive Boveredo and 
the Trentino as tho price of her assistance. In the event of a war 
between Germany and France she was to obtain, according to one 
account, Tunis; according to another, Nice, Savoy and a part of 
Provence. See M. de Cyon, ‘Histoire de I’Entente Franco-Russe,’ 

p. 261. 
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aeutrality towards their ally. It is stated that, as the 
article was originallj drawn, it contained a provision that, 
if two of the contracting parties were engaged in a war 
with a fourth, the’ third should preserve the same benevolent 
neutrality. The Emperor of Russia, however, declined to 
agree to a stipulation which would have forced him to 
neutrality in the event of France being attacked by ^he 
combined force of Austria and Germany, and this provision 
was struck out. 

Thus, in 1884, Bismarck had succeeded in strengthening 
the position of Germany to an extraordinary extent. By his 
treaties with Austria be had arranged that if either Austria 
or Germany were attacked by another Power, both countries 
should combine to repel the attack. By the tripartite 
treaty of 1884 he had arranged that, if Germany were 
engaged in offensive war with France, Russia and Austria 
should, at any rate, observe a benevolent neutrality. If, in 
other words, France declared war against Germany, she 
would find herself opposed to Germany and Austria. If, 
on the other hand, Germany should declare war against 
France, France was deprived of all hope of either moral or 
material support from any first-rate continental Power. 

So far the object and the purport of these various arrange- 
ments can be folio wed with comparative ease ; they dominated 
European politics for at least two years. In 1886, howevei’, u 
large party in Russia displayed an increasing hostility to the 
German alliance. The agreement with Austria and Ger- 
many, they thought, was imposing new difficulties on Russia 
in the East, and the time had come for replacing it by a 
close alliance with France. The French about the same 
time showed in their enthusiasm for Boulanger a disposition 
to rid themselves of republican government, and to seek at 
last the long-deferred revanche for which they had been 
so sedulously preparing. They were naturally, in these 
circumstances, prepared to grasp at nuy prospect of closer 
alliance with Russia. With these symptoms before him Bis- 
marck wisely renewed the arrangements which he had made 
in 1879 with Austria. And, in defending his policy in the 
Legislature, ho used language which was understood to imply 
that the alliance between St. Petersburg and Berlin was at 
an end. But at this very time — as his own revelations in a 
German newsjpaper ten years afterwards showed — he had a 
secret treaty in his pocket * which seems to have effectually 
< guaranieed the neutrality of Russia and Germany respec- 
‘ tively in the event pf a war other than one of absolutely 
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* un|eroToked aggression against any third Power.* * Thoa^ 
so ifor as Oenuaity was conoerned, jte was stiU adheiing to 
his old system. Germany, Anstria (and Italy) were to defend 
one another with all their power if either of them were 
attacked. And, if events should lead to war, other tlian. 
of unprovoked aggressions between Gtermany and Prance, or 
between Bussia and Austria, Germany and Bussia, as the 
case might be, were to preserve a strict neutrality. It 
followed that (1) if Prance attacked Germany, she would 
find herself opposed to Germany, Austria, and Italy ; (2) if 
Germany had a dispute with Prance which led to war. 
Prance could not rely on Bussian assistance ; (3) if Bussia 
attacked Austria, Austria would receive Italian and German 
support ; but (4) if, which was more probable, differences 
arose between Bussia and Austria on the Eastern Question, 
Anstria would be left to settle with Bussia alone. "Verily, 
if the Triple Alliance was of equal advantage both to Austria 
and Germany, the new arrangement with Bussia left 
Austria very much in the cold. 

In this rapid review of the career and of the achievements 
of a great statesman, we have been forced mainly to confine 
our attention to his foreign policy. Our space does not 
allow ns to enter into his domestic measures, and we are 
compelled reluctantly to omit all reference to the struggles 
with the Church and with the Socialists, to the legis- 
lation which followed these struggles, and to the reasons 
which induced Bismarck in his later years to embark on a 
policy of colonial expansion abroad, and of protection at 
home. In these matters, indeed, the Chancellor displayed 
the same inflexibility of will and tenacity of purpose which 
characterised his foreign policy. He dominated over his 
sovereign, over his colleagues, and over the Legislature. 
No autocratic monarch ever claimed or exacted more 
absolute power. ‘L’etat c’est moi,’ said Louis XIV., but 
during the twenty-four years of Bismarck’s supremacy he 
might have said with equal truth, ‘ Prussia, it is L’ 

In considering his policy as a whole it is impossible tO' 
avoid a feeling of admiration at the achievements which he 
accomplished, and at the use which he made of them. He 


* See the ' Times,’ August 1898. The reader may be interested 
in comparing this conclusion with M. de Gyon’s account in ‘ IVBiatoire 
de I’Entente Pranco-liusse.’ M. de Cyon, writing in 1895, was 
obviously unaware of the secret treaty between Russia and Germany, 
which waa only disclosed in 189C. 
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tmquestionably raised his own country in eight years from 
the position of a second-rate Power to the first place on the 
Continent, and he maintained the position which he had 
won for her in war by a series of alliances which made her 
practically secure from attack. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the results of his policy were, on the whole, good both 
for Europe and the world. The Treaty of Frankfort h is 
given Western Europe, at any rate, thirty years of peace, 
and this result was ensured both by Bismarck’s moderation 
in 180G and by his severity in 1870. In the former 
year his wise decision to exact as little as possible from 
Austria, enforced as it was in opposition to his sovereign 
and the public opinion of his country, undoubtedly paved 
the way for that good understanding with Austria which 
has done so much in late years to secure the position which 
Bisuiai'ck won for Germany and Prussia. The penalty which 
he exacted from France in 1870, on the other hand, and 
which has produced the cry for that revanche which has 
been a disturbing element in European politics for more than 
a quarter of a century, has made war less likely, because it 
has made a French invasion of Germany more diificult. 
The strong places through which the tide of aggression had 
so frequently poured are now in German keeping, and 
Germany can hardly be invaded with safety till both Metz 
and Strasburg are taken. 

Whether, then, we consider the objects which Bismarck 
set himself to attain at the beginning of his career, or the 
surprising results which ensued from his policj', or the 
political combinations by which he secured for Prussia 
and Germany the position which he had won for them 
by blood and iron, we are convinced that the judgement of 
history will be in Bismarck’s favour. But if history will 
almost certainly approve the ends, it is by no means so 
certain that it will approve the means by which the ends 
were won. Even Bismarck himself had some misgivings on 
this point. On one Sunday in October 1877 he said to 
Busch that he had had little pleasure or satisfaction from 
his political life. 

‘ He had made no one happy thereby, neither himself, nor his 
family, nor others. There is no doubt, however, that I have caused 
great unhappiness to great numbers.*. But for me, three great wars 
would not have taken place, eighty thousand men would not have 
been killed, and would not now be mourned by parent®, brothers, 
eieterp, and widows.’ 

No doubt there was something morbid in this reflection. 
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Muob as we dislike war, there are occasions when war itself 
‘ may be justifiable, and when death may be sweetened by the 
consolation that the life which we lored was given for the 
fatherland which we love too. Bnt we like Bismarck the 
better for his indulgence in such reflections. They show us 
that he had somewhere hidden within him a softer side to his 
character, and they redeem the ferocious utterances which 
he made oh the battlefields of 1870, and which he himself 
thought should not have been published. 

There were, however, other expedients which Bismarck 
adopted, and which history will not approve. The Conser- 
vative will condemn his treatment of his sovereign, the Con- 
stitutionalist his defiance of the Legislature, the Moralist 
the whole course of the negotiations which preceded the war 
of 1870, concluding with its crowning episode, the editing of 
the Ems telegram, an episode which we should be ashamed 
to attempt to justify. But perhaps it is fair to add that 
in measuring the character of a great statesman it is not 
always possible to apply to him the same rules by which w’t* 
judge the conduct of other men. In the game of inter- 
national politics, which is played on the card-table of 
Europe, things are done, and knowingly done, which woujd 
not be tolerated in private circles. In this game Bismarck 
proved himself the boldest and most unscrupulous player of 
his time, and perhaps of all time. By fair or unfair means' 
he was always provided with the card which could out- 
trump his adversary. In fact, whatever other verdict history 
may pronounce on Bismarck it must at least credit him 
with 

‘ tlie unconquerable will 
And courage never to submit or yield,’ 

As M. Bcnoist has lately pointed out, he did not know 
what it was to doubt, or to ask himself the paralysing 
questions, ‘ Am I sure?’ ‘Am I right?’ The word which 
was most frequently in his mouth, and which represented 
the idea ever present in his mind, was the word ‘ must.’ 
The union of Germany must come, and from this one ‘must’ 
all the other ‘ musts ’ were deduced. The union of Germany 
must copae, and Germany cannot work out her unity alone. 
Some Power must, '^en, help her. This Power must be 
either Austria or Prussia ; it shall not be Austria ; it mu«^, 
then,-.I)e Prussia. But if unity be not given to Germany by 
Austria, it will not be given with Austria’s help ; it must, 
then, 1 m accomplished against Austria. The victory of 

YOL. 0X0. NO. OCCXO. B K 
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Prussia over Austria, however, wUl disturb the balance of 
power; it will specially affect. Pran<^ and Russia. These 
Powers miMif then, be either won or defeated. Through 
family connexions, and in other ways, Russia may be won. 
But France, with a Napoleon on her throne, and German 
territory in her possession, cannot be won. France, then, 
mvst be fought.* 

In carrying out this policy of mu$t, Bismarck aliie^ him- 
self with no party. He said to Busch, in 1881 ; ‘ While I 
^ have been minister, I have never belonged to any party, 
‘ either Liberal or Conservative. My party consisted solely 
‘ of the king and myself, and my only aims were the 
‘ restoration and aggrandisement of the German Empire 
‘ and the defence of monarchical authority.’ In his con- 
tempt for party government and for parliamentary tongue 
talk, he realised the ideas of statesmanship which were 
present to Carlyle; in the strength of his character he 
approached the aspiration which was expressed by Tenny- 
son in ‘ Maud ’ : — 

‘ Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 

Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by. 

One still strong man in a blatant land. 

Whatever they call him, what care I, 

» Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat — one 

Who can rule.’ 

We wish we could finish the quotation — ‘ and dare not lie.’ 

A sense of his own strength and judgement left Bismarck 
little consideration for the views of others. He believed in 
the divine right of his king, and he had a genuine affection 
for his old emperor ; but he never hesitated to insist on 
the adoptiQn of his own views. His sovereign had’ to 
choose between the adoption of his minister’s advice and 
the loss of his adviser ; and as the monarch thought that 
he could not govern without Bismarck, he had practically 
no alternative but to give way. Bismarck, indeed, never 
made the mistake — into which Cavour in his fury after 
Yillafranca is said to have fallen — of claiming that he was 
riie real master : * I am the man whom all Italians recog- 
* nise ; I am the real king.’ But, if Bismarck never made 
the claim iu words, * the most gracious,’ as he used to call 
his sovereign, must have felt every year, and almost every 


* This paragraph is a summary of M. Benoist’s brilliant argument 
in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ July 1, 1809, p. 08. 
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boar, of his reign that Bismarck, and not he, was the real 
King of Pmssia, the true Emperor of Germany. 

If the king, in whose divine right he beUeved, had to 
yield on all questions of importance to his imperiotis 
minister, lesser men and lesser institutions were broshed 
away with contempt. There was something almost bratal 
in the manner in which Bismarck habitually treated and 
spoke of the highest ladies in the land. From his sub- 
ordinates he required and exacted an unfailing obedience. 

* My ambassadors,’ he said to one of them, ‘ most wheel 
‘ round like non-commissioned officers at the word of com- 

* mand without knowing why.’ He hardly treated the 
Legislature with more consideration than he showed for 
these exalted personages. There are, indeed, few things 
more remarkable in modern history than his determined 
disregard, from 1863 to 1866, of the decisions of Parlia- 
ment, and his readiness to stake his own life and that of 
his sovereign on the issue of the contest. 

If Bismarck more than any other man of the century 
realised the idea of the strong ruler to which Carlyle and 
Tennyson equally gave expression, his career illustrated tho 
objection to concentrating power and responsibility on one 
man. The unhesitating obedience which he exacted had 
the effect of depriving him of the service of men of mark ; 
he consequently left no one trained in the art of statesman - 
ehix> capable of filling his place. Even his unparalleled 
success, moreover, did not prevent the catastrophe of his 
fall. Whatever causes may have immediately led to his 
dismissal, there is no doubt that the true reason for his 
removal lay in the determination of the present emperor to 
rule, and not to serve. He resented his great Chancellor’s 
dictation, and freed himself from the restr 9 .int which it 
involved. He probably never paused to consider that 
autocracy in a monarch rests on no more permanent founda-. 
tion than autocracy in a minister; and that, while the 
failure of a minister may involve only the change of a 
system, the failure of a monarch may involve the ruin of a 
dynasty. 

These considerations, however, are not wholly relevant to 
OUT present purpose. We gladly recognise here that 
Bismarck was the greatest statesman of our time; that, 
with the exception of Cavour, no other man has wrought 
similar work in modern Europe ; and that the work which 
he set himself to do, and which he did with his whole 
might, was on the whole advantageous to his own people 
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and the world. Judged bj the results alone, his career both 
claims and deserves our admiration. But, if his achieve- 
ments gain our admiration, his character cannot win either 
our respect or our love. It was perhaps well, both for bis 
counfety and for Europe, that Germany, iu the hour of her 
necessity, should have found a man of blood and iron to 
work out her future. But we may hope that his successr rs, 
while imitating him in his zeal, his industry, his un&iling 
loyalty towards race and country, may know how to combine 
consideration for others with tlie assertion of their own 
principles; may learn to play the great game of politics 
as vigorously, but more scrupulously ; and may know how 
to display mercy in the hour of battle and moderation in 
the hour of victory. 
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Aet. VI. — 1. Tara. By Meadows Tatloe. London : 1898. 

2. Oahfield. By Widliau Abnold. London : 1853. 

3. The Wetherhys, Father and Son. By John LaNO. 
London : ? 1850. 

4. Mr. Isaacs. By F. Maeion Ceawfoed. London ; 1898. 

5. Helen Treveryan. By John Rot. London: 1892. 

6. On the Face of the Waters. By Mes. Steel. London : 
1896. 

7. Bijli the Dancer. By James Blythe Patton. Loudon : 
1898. 

8. The Chronicles of Dustypore. By H. S. CuNNlNOHAlf. 
London: 1875. And other Novels. 

T-^oe the last 150 years India has been to Englishmen an 
^ ever-widening field of incessant activity, military, com- 
mercial, and administrative. They have been occupied, during 
a temporary sojourn in that country, in acquiring and develop- 
ing a great dominion. No situation more unfavourable to the 
developement of imaginative literature could be found than 
that of a few thousand Europeans isolated, far from home, 
among millions of Asiatics entirely different from them in 
race, manners, and language. Their hands have been always 
full of business, they have been absorbed in the afiairs of 
war and government, they have been cutoff from the culture 
which is essential to the growth of art and letters, they have 
had little time for studying the antique and alien civilisation 
of the country. It seldom happens that the men who play 
a part in historical events, or who witness the sombre 
realities of war and serious politics, where kingdoms and lives 
are at stake, have either leisure or inclination for that 
picturesque side of things which lies at the source of most 
poetry and romance. And thus it has naturally come to 
pass that while Englishmen in India have produced histories 
full of matter, though often deficient in composition, and 
have also written much upon Oriental antiquities, laws, 
social institutions, and economy, they have done little in the 
department of novels. 

That a good novel should have been produced in India 
was, therefore, until very recent times improbable ; that it 
should have been successful in England was still less to be 
expected. For the modern reader will have nothing to do 
with a story full of outlandish scenes and characters ; he 
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must be told what he thinks he knows; he must be 
able to redise the points and the probabiUties of a plot 
and of its personages ; he wants a tale that falls more or less 
within his ordinary experience, or that tallies with his pre- 
conoeired notions. Accordingly, any close description of 
native Indian manners or people is apt to lose interest in 
proportion as it is exact ; its value as a painting of life is,, 
usually discernible only by those who know the country. The 
popular traditional East was long, and indeed still is, that 
whiOh has been for generations fixed in the imagination of 
Western folk by the ‘Arabian Nights,’ by the legends of 
Crusaders, and by pictorial editions of the Old Testament. 
It is seen in the Oriental landscape and figures presented by 
Walter Scott in the ‘ Talisman,’ which evei’yone, at least in 
youth, has read ; whereas the ‘ Surgeon’s Daughter,’ where 
the scene is laid in India, is hardly read at all. Of course 
there are other reasons w% the former book is much more 
liked than the latter ; yet it was certainly not bad local 
colouring or unreality of detail that damaged the ‘ Surgeon’s 
‘ Daughter,’ for Scott knew quite as much about Mysore and 
Haidar Ali as he did about Syria in the thirteenth century 
and Saladin. But in the ‘Talisman’ he was on the Avell-> 
trodden ground of mediaeval English history and legend ; 
whereas the readers of his Indian tale found themselves 
wandering in the fresh but then almost unknown field of 
India in the eighteenth century. 

These are the serious obstacles which have discouraged 
Anglo-Indians from attempting the pure historical romance. 
They knew the country too well for concocting stories after 
the fashion of Thomas Moore’s ‘‘Lalla Bookh,’ with gallant 
chieftains and beauteous maidens who have nothing Oriental 
about them except a few set Eastern phrases, turbans, 
daggers, and jewellery. They could not use the true local 
colour, the real temper and talk of the Indian East, without 
great risk of becoming neither intelligible nor interesting to 
the English public at large. It may be said that before 
our own day there has been only one author who has 
successfully overcome these difficulties — Meadows Taylor, 
who wrote a romantic novel, now almost forgotten, founded 
upon the history of western India in the seventeenth 
century. The period was skilfully chosen, for it is the time 
of the Moghul emperor Aurungzeb’s long war against the 
Mahomedan kingdoms in the Dekhan, and of the Maratha 
insurrection under Sivaji, which evmitaally ruined the 
If^hul empire. The daring murder of a Mahomedau' 
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governor by Sivaji, the Maratha hero who free^ his 
oonntrmen from an alien yoke, is still ki^t in pntri^c 
remetnorance throughont western India. Nor is them 
thing in such a natural sentiment that need give umbnij^ 
to Englishmen ; although the liberality of a recent English 
governor of Bombay who headed a list of subscriptions for 
public commemoration of the deed, betrayed a somewhat 
simple-minded imreadiness to appreciate the significance of 
historical analogies. 

Meadows Taylor has treated this subject with very 
creditable success. He had lived long in that part of the 
country ; he knew the localities ; he was unusually con- 
versant with the manners and feelings of the people, and he 
had the luck to be among them before the old and rough 
state of society, with its lawless and turbulent elements, 
had disappeared. He had himself been in the service of a 
native prince whose governing methods were no better, in 
some respects worse, than those of the seventeenth century ; 
and his possession of good natural literary faculty made up 
in him a rare combination of qualifications for venturing 
upon an Indian romance. The result has been that * Tara ’ 
has not fallen into complete oblivion, though one may 
doubt whether it would now be thought generally readable. 
Although written so late as 1863, the influence of Walter 
Scott’s mediseval romanticism shows itself in the chivalrous 
language of the nobles, and in a somewhat formal drawing 
of the leading figures, as if they were taken from a model., 
But all the details are truly executed. There are sketches of 
scenery, of interiors, of dress, arms, and manners, which are 
clearly the outcome of direct observation ; and the incidents 
have a genuine flavour. The misfortune is that these are 
just the sterling qualities which require special knowledge 
and insight for their appi'eciation, and are therefore missed 
by the great majority of readers. The following picture of 
a party of Maratha horsemen returning from a raid may be 
taken as an example : — 

‘ There might have been twenty-five to thirty men, from the youth 
unbearded to the grizzled trooper, whoso swarthy, sunburnt face, 
large whiskers and moustaches touched with grey, wiry frame, and 
easy lounging seat in saddle, as he balanced his heavy Marathjg spear 
across his shoulder, showed the years of service he bad done. Tum'O 
was no richness of costume among the party; the dresses were worn 
end weather stained, and of motley character. Some wore diit^ly 
quilted udilte doublets, strong enough to turn a Bword-hut, or light 
i^irts of chain.maii, with a piece of the mail or of twisted.wire folded 
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into their turbans ; and a few wore steel morions with turbans tied 
Tound them, and steel gauntlets inlaid with gold and silver in delicate 
.arabesque patterns. All were now soiled by the wet and mud of the 
day. It was clear that this party had ridden far ; and the horses, 
from their drooping crests and sluggish action, were evidently weary. 
Four of the men had been wounded in some skirmish, for they sat 
their horses with difficulty, and the bandages about them we’e 
covered with blood.* 

No Indian novel, indeed, has been written which displays 
greater power of picturesque description, or better acquaint- 
ance with the distinctive varieties of castes, race, and habits, 
that make up the composite population of India. It was for 
a long time the only Indian novel in which the dramatis 
personcB are entirely native. 

Although ‘Tara* is unique as an Indian romance, there 
is another story which renders Indian life and manners with 
equal fidelity. * Pandurang Hari * was written by a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, and first published in 1826, 
though it reappeared in 1874, with a preface by Sir Bartle 
Frere. Here again the scene is in western India, among 
the Marathas ; but the period belongs to the first quarter of 
this century. It purports to be a free translation from a 
jnanuscript given to the author by a Hindu who had in his 
youth served with the Maratha armies, and latterly fell in 
with the Pindaree hordes, from whom he heard tales of their 
plundering raids. He eventually joins a band of robbers, 
and leads a wandering, adventurous life in the hills and 
.jungles of the Dehkan, until the general pacification of the 
country by the British permits or obliges him to settle down 
quietly. The merit of the book consists entirely in its 
precise and valuable delineation of the condition of the 
country when it was harried by the freebooting Maratha 
companies, and in certain glimpses which are given of 
Anglo-Indian life in those rough days: for the writer, 
unlike Meadows Taylor, has no literary power, and can only 
relate accurately what he has seen or has carefully gathered 
from authentic sources. 

We have thus only two novels worth mention which have 
preserved true pictures of the times before all the wild 
irregularity of Indian circumstance and rulership had been 
flatte^l6d down under the irresistible pressure of English 
law and order. The historical romance has shared the 
general decline and fall of that school in Europe ; while as 
for the exact reproduction of stories dealing entirely with 
native life, very few Anglo-Indians would now attempt it. 
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for such a book would find very scanty favour in England. 
Nearly all recent Indian novels have for their subject^ not 
native, but Anglo-Indian society ; the heroes and heroines, in 
war or love, in peril or pastime, are English ; the natives 
take the minor or accessory part in the drama, and give the 
prevailing colour, tragical or comical, to the background. 
One of the best and earliest novels of tbis class is ‘ Oak- 
‘ field,’ written about 1853 by William Arnold, a son of 
Dr. Arnold of Eugby, who, after spending some years in 
one of the East India Company’s sepoy regiments, obtained 
a civil appointment in India, and died at Gibraltar on his 
way homeward. Some pathetic lines in the short poem by 
Matthew Arnold called ‘ A Southern Night ’ commemorate 
his untimely death. The book is remarkable for the auto- 
biographic description, too austei*e and censorious, of life 
in Indian cantonments, or during an Indian campaign, 
before the great Mutiny swept away the old sepoy army of 
Bengal. It represents the impression made upon a young 
Oxonian of high culture and serious religious feeling by 
the unmannerly and sometimes vicious dissipation of the 
officers’ mess in an ill-managed regiment stationed up the 
country. 

Oakbeld, a clergyman’s son, carefully bred up in Arnold’s 
school of indifference to dogma and strictness in morals, 
finds himself oppressed by the hollow conventionality of 
religious and social ideas at Lome, and sees no prospect of 
a higher level in the ordinary English professions. He 
leaves Oxford abruptly for an Indian cadetship, and sets out 
with the hope of finding wider scope for work and the 
earnest pursuit of loftier ideals in India. He is intensely 
disappointed and disgusted at finding himself, on joining 
his regiment, among men who have very slight education and 
wild manners, whose talk is coarse, who gamble, fight duels, 
dislike the country, and care nothing for the people. The 
aims and methods of the Government itself appear to him 
eminently unsatisfactory, being chiefly directed towards 
such groveUing business as revenue collection, superficial 
order, and public works, with little or no concern for the 
moral elevation of the people. When his friends urge him 
to study for the purpose of rising in the service, civil or 
military, he asks ; ‘ What then ? What if the extra allow- 
‘ anccs have really no attraction ? I want to know what 

* the life is in which you think it good to get on. It seems 

* to me that my object in life must be not so much to get 
< an appointment, or to get on in the world, as to work, 
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* and the only work worth doing in the wnntry is helping to 

* Cirilise it.’ 

We have here the interesting, though not nncoinznon, case 
of a youthful enthusiast transported as if by one leap — ^for 
the sea voyage is a blank interval — from England to the Ear 
East, from a sober and disciplined home to a loose i^’aty, 
from the centre of ancient peace and calm study to a semir 
barbarous miscellany of races under an elementary kind of 
government. Ovid’s banishment from Borne to the shores 
of the Enxine, to live among rude Boman centurions and 
subject Scythians, could have been no greater change, though 
Ovid and Oakfield are not comparable otherwise. The sight 
of a great Hindu fair on the river bank at Allahabad, as 
surveyed from the deck of a steamer, strikes him with that 
ever-recurrent feeling of a great gulf fixed between Euro- 
peans and natives : ‘ What an inconceivable separation there 
‘ apparently and actually is between us few English, silently 

* making a servant of the Ganges with our steam engines and 
‘ paddles, and these Asiatics, with shouts and screams wor- 
‘ shipping the same river ! ’ 

He meets a cool and capable civilian, who expounds to 
him the practical side of all these questions and administra- 
tive problems ; and he makes a few military friends of the 
higher stamp, who stand by him in his refiisal to fight a 
duel and in the court-martial which follows. Then comes 
the second Sikh war, with a vivid description, evidently by 
an eyewitness, of an officer’s share in the hard-fought action 
at Chillianwalla, and of the other sharp contest in that 
eventful campaign. It is an excellent example of the skilful 
interweaving of real incident with the texture of fiction, 
showing the clear-cut lines and colour of actual experience 

f ained in the fiercest battle ever won by the English in 
udia : — 

‘ The cavalry and horse-artillery dashed forward, and soon the 
rolling of wheels and clanking of sabres were lost in one continual 
roar from above a hundred pieces of artillery. On every side the shot 
crashed through the jungle ; branches of trees were shattered and torn 
their stems; rolling horses and foiling men gave an early 
character to this fearful evening. . . . The 3rd Division advanced, 
with what fatal results to the gallant 24th Begiment is well known. 
. . . Either by an injudicious order, or, as stated in the ofiicial 
despaU^ by mistaking a chance movmnwt of their commandant for 
a ugnal, the 24th broke into a double at a distance from the guns far 
too great for a dbaige i they arrived breathless and exhausted at the 
ff^, wh<M a tertific and hitherto concealed fire of musketry awaited 
Ojiem. oativei corps came up and wdl sust^ned their Inropean 
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comndes ; but both were repulsed — not until twent 7 ><»i« Sloiglisb 
officers, twelve sergeants, and 450 rank and file of the 24th had been 
killed or wounded. . . . Oakfield counted the bodies of nine*o}|oat<a,i 
lying dead in as many square yards ; there lay the dead bodies of the' 
two Pennycnicks side by side ; those of the men almost touched each 
other.' 

The transfer of Oakfield to a civil appointment in no way 
diminishes his dissatisfaction at the spectacle of a Govern* 
meut that has no apparent ethical programme and mis- 
conceives its true mission ; — 

'The Indian Government is perhaps the best, the most perfect, 
nay, perhaps the only specimen of pure professing secularism that the 
civilised world has ever seen since the Christian era, and sometimes, 
when our eyes are open to see things as they are, such a secularism 
does appear a most monstrous phenomenon to be stalking through 
God’s world. ... When the spirit of philosophy, poetry, and godli' 
ness shall move across the world, when the philosophical reformer 
shall come here as Governor-General, then the spirit of Mammon may 
tremble for its empire, but not till then.’ 

Yet, notwithstanding the author’s solicitude for India’s- 
welfare, the natives make no figure at all in his story ; they 
are barely mentioned, except where Oakfield denounces tlie 
unblushing perjury committed daily in our courts; and one 
can see that he does them the very common injustice of 
measuring their conduct by an ideal standard of morality. 
Anglo-Indian officials leave their country at an early age, in 
almost total ignorance of the darker side of English life, as 
seen in a police court; or wherever the passions and interests 
of men come into sharp conflict. But this is just the side 
of Indian life that is brought prominently before them, at 
first, as junior magistrates and revenue officers, who some- 
times do not care to look into any other aspects of it ; and 
in consequence they stand aghast at the exhibition of vice 
and false-swearing. A London magistrate transferred to 
Lucknow or Lahore would find much less reason for astonish- 
ment. 

The same criticism applies, for similar reasons, to Oakfield’s 
unmeasured censure of the tone and habits prevalent among 
officers of the old Indian army ; he probably knew nothing 
of regimental life in the English army sixty years ago, and 
therefore supposed the delinquencies of his own mess to be 
monstrous. It must be admitted, however, that mmrS'ls and 
manners were loose and low in a bad sepoy regiment before 
the Mutiny. No two men could have differed more widely 
in antecedents or character than William Arnold and John. 
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Langp, whose novel, ‘ The Wetherbjs ; or, A Few Chapters of 

* Indian Experience,’ was written a few years earlier than 

* Oakfield.’ It deals with precisely the same scenes and society, 
at the same period, in the form of an Indian officer’s auto- 
biography. The book is clever, amusing with a touch of 
vulgarity, yet undoubtedly composed with a complete kno ?- 
ledge of its subject ; for Lang was the editor of a Meerut 
newspaper, who took his full share of Anglo-Indian revelry, 
and who knew the Indian army thoroughly. Whereas in 

* Oakfield ’ the tone rises often to righteous indignation, in 
‘ The Wetherbys ’ it falls to a strain of caustic humour, and 
in the modern reader’s mouth it might leave an unpleasant 
taste 5 yet the verisimilitude of the narrative would be ques- 
tioned by no competent judge. As Oakfield fought at 
Ohillianwalla, so Wetherby fights in the almost equally 
desperate battle of Ferozeshah, where the English nari’owly 
escaped a great disaster ; and here, again, we have a momen- 
tary ray of vivid light thrown upon the battlefield by a writer 
who had associated with eyewitnesses, though he was not one 
of them. It is difficult to give an extract from this part of 
the tale, because Lang’s power lies not in description, but in 
characteristic conversation ; so we may be content, for the 
purpose of bringing out the contrast between two very 
diverse styles, with a specimen of his comic talent, as 
exhibited iu the injunctions laid upon her husband by the 
vulgar half-caste wife of a poor henpecked officer just start- 
ing for the campaign : — 

‘ Well, then,’ slie continued, ‘ keep out o£ danger. If your troop 
wishes to charge into a safe place, let ’em. You <lon’t want brevet 
rank, or any of that nonsense, I hope. Make as much bluster and 
row as you like, but for Heaven’s sake keep out of harm’s way. . . . 
You need not write to me every day, but every third or fourth day, 
for the postage is serious. If you should happen to kill any Sikhs, 
search them, and pull down their hack hair ; that’s where they carry 
their money and jewels and valuables. A sergeant of the 3rd Dragoons, 
like a good husband, has sent his wife down a lot of gold inohurs and 
some precious stones that he found tied up in the hair of a Sikh 
officer. And, by the bye, yoti may as well leave me your watch. 
You can always learn the time of day from somebody; and if anything 
happened to you, it would be sold by the Committee of Adjustment, 
and would fetch a mere nothing.' 

This is unquestionably a grotesque caricature ; yet the 
ladies of mixed parentage were quaint and singular persons 
in the India of sixty years ago. As Arnold could hardly 
have failed to read * The Wetherby. s ’ before he wrote 
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* OakGeld/ the book maj have suggested to him the plan of 
going over the same ground upon a higher plane of thought 
and toeatment. The two books stand as records of a state 
of society that has now entirely passed away, and from their 
perusal we may conclude that, among the many radical 
changes wrought upon India by the sweeping cyclone of the 
great Mutiny, not the least of them has been a thorough 
reformation of the native army. 

When we turn to the Indian novels written after the 
Mutiny we are in the clearer and lighter atmosphere of the 
contemporary social novel. We have left behind the 
theoretic enthusiast, perplexed by the contrast between the 
semi-barbarism of the country and the old-fashioned apathy 
of its rulers, we have no more descriptions, serious or 
sarcastic, of rakish subalterns and disorderly regiments 
under ancient, incapable colonels ; we are introduced to a 
reformed Anglo-India, full of hard-working, efficient officers, 
civil and military, and sufficiently decorous, except where 
hill-stations foster flirting and the ordinary dissipation of 
any garrison town. It is, however, still a characteristic of 
the post-Mutiny stories that they find very little room for 
natives ; the secret of successfully interpreting Indian life 
and ideas to the English public in this form still awaits 
discovery. One of the best and most popular of the new 
school was the late Sir George Chesuey, whose ‘ Battle of 
‘ Dorking’ was a stroke of genius, and who utilised his 
Indian experiences with very considerable literary skill, 
weaving his projects of army reform into a lively tale of 
everyday society abroad and at home. The scene of ‘A 
‘ True Reformer ’ opens at Simla, under Lord Mayo’s vice- 
royalty, names and places being very thinly disguised ; the 
hero marries a pretty girl, and starts homeward on furlough, 
thereby giving the writer his opportunity for bringing in a 
description of a railway journey across India to Bombay in 
the scorching heat of May : — 

‘ And now the day goes wearily on, marked only by the change of 
the sun's shadow, the rising of the day-wind and its accompaniment 
of dust, and the ever-increasing heat. The country is everywhere the 
same — a perfectly flat, desert- looking plain of reddish brown hue, 
with here and there a village, its walls of the same colour. It looks a 
desert, because there are no signs of crops, which were reaped two 
months ago, and no hedgerows, but here and there an acacia tree. 
Not a traveller is stirring on the road, not a soul to be seen in the 
fields, but an occasional stunted bullock is standing in such shade as 
their trees afford. At about every ten miles a station is reached, 
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eexh exactly like the previous one and the next follovriog. . . . 
Gradually the sun went down, the wind and dust subnded, and anoth a- 
etifling night succeeded, with uneasy slumbers, broken by the ever* 
recurring hubbub of the stoppages.’ 

On reacTiing home Captain West learns, like the elder 
Wetherby in Lang’s story, that an uncle has died leaving 
him a good income; so he enters Parliament, and the 
remainder of his autobiography is entirely occupied by an 
account of his efforts in the cause of army reform, which 
eventually succeed when he has overcome the scruples and 
hesitation of the prime minister — Mr. Merriman, a trans* 
parent pseudonym. The author’s plan of endeavouring to 
interest his readers in professional and technical questions 
is very creditably carried out, for the book is throughout 
readable ; and it also shows that on the subject of military 
organisation Chesney was often in advance of his time; 
but the scene changes from India to England so very early 
in the narrative that this novel takes a place on our list 
more by reason of its Anglo-Indian authorship than of its 
connexion with India. 

In ‘ The Dilemma,’ on the other hand, Chesney gives us a 
story with characters and catastrophes drawn entirely from 
the sepoy mutiny. The main interest centres round the 
defence of a house in some up-country station that is 
besieged by the mutineers, and for' such a purpose the writer 
could supply himself, at discretion, from the abundant 
repertory of adventures and the variety of personal conduct 
— heroic, humorous, or otherwise astonishing— which had 
been provided by actual and recent events. • We have here, 
indeed, a dramatic version of real history ; and, since the 
original of an intensely tragic situation must always 
transcend a literary adaptation of it, the fiction necessarily 
snffers by comparison with the fact. Yet the novel con- 
tends not unsuccessfully with this disadvantage, and in 
the lapse of years, as the real scenes and piercing emotions 
stirred up by a bloody struggle fade into distance, the value 
of Chesney’s work may increase. For it preserves a true 
picture, drawn at first hand, of the time, the circum- 
stances, and the behaviour of an isolated group of English 
folk who, while living in a state of profound peace and 
apparent security, found themselves suddenly obliged to fight 
desperately for their lives against an enemy from whom no 
quarter, even for women and children, could be expected in 
case of defeat. 

We may now take up a book of a very different kind, the 
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prodaotton^ not of an Anglo-Indian amateiar, bnt of an 
omb^ont IngUsh novelist who has lived, thoogb not lohg, in 
Indwr-^Mr. Marion Crawford. Here we are back again in the 
region of'Yomance, for, althongh the storj opens at Simla in 
Lord Ljtton’s reign and daring the second Affghan war, Mr. 
Isaacs, the hero (whose name gives the book its title) is out- 
wardly a Persian dealer in preoioas gems, bat esoterically 
an adept in the mysteries of what has been called occaltBaddli* 
ism. This queer science, as professed by a certain Madame 
Blavatsky, had much vogue in Northern India about 1879, 
particularly at Simla. To sceptics it appeared to be an 
adroit mixture of charlatanry and mere juggling tricks, 
with some elementary knowledge of the beliefs and practices 
of the true Indian Yogi, who seeks to attain supernatural 
powers by rigid asceticism, and who has really some insight 
into -secret mental phenomena, being in this line of discovery 
the forerunner of the English Psychical Society. 

Th(B part played in this story by Mr. Isaacs, who is not 
in all respects an imaginary personage, might remind one of 
Disraeli’s Sidonia. He is an enigmatic character, versed 
in the philosophy of the East and the West, who excels on 
horseback and in tiger shooting, yet can discourse mystically 
and can bring the mysterious influences at his command to 
bear upon critical situations. The novel has thus two sides : 
we have the usual sketch of Anglo-Indian society — the sol- 
diers, the civilians, the charming young English girl whom 
Mr. Isaacs fascinates. But a writer of Mr. Crawford’s high 
repute is bound to put some depth and originality into his 
Indian tale, and so we have the Pandit Bam Lai, who is 
somehow also a Buddhist, and who is Mr. Isaacs’s colleague 
whenever occult Buddhism is to give warning or timely 
succour. The chief exploit occurs in a wondrous expedition 
to rescue and carry away into Tibet the Affghan Amir, Sher 
Ali, who had just then actually fled from Kabul before the 
advance of an English army ; and it must be confessed that 
so fantastic an adventure sounds rather startling in connexion 
with a Idt of authentic contemporary history. 

On the whole, whether we assume that the object of a 
novel is to illustrate history, or to present a faithful reflec- 
tion of life and manners, or to render strenuous action 
dramatically yet not improbably— by whatever standard we 
measure Mr. Crawford’s book, it cannot be awarded a high 
place on the list of Indian fiction. But we have run over 
this list so rapidly, touching only upon typical examples, 
that we are now among the latest writers of the present day ; 
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and we inay take ‘ Helen Treveiyan *' (1892) as a very fiwoor- 
able specimen of their productions. Comparing it with MTl.er 
' novels, we may remark, in the first place, that there is no 
great variety of plot or treatmedt, Anglo-Indian society 
being everywhere, and at most times, very much the same, 
except so far as closer intercourse with Europe softens down 
its roughness, materially and morally, increases the feminine 
lelement, and assimilates its outer form to the English 
model. ‘ Helen Treveryan,’ whose author is a very distin- 
guished member of the Indian Civil Service, is, like all other 
novels of the kind, the narrative of the adventures, in love 
and war, of a young English military officer in India. The 
characters are evidently drawn from life ; the main incidents 
belong to very recent Indian history ; the description of 
society in an up-country station, with which the movement 
of the drama begins, is an exact and humorous photograp||. 
A tiger hunt is done better, with more knowledge of t^ 
business, than a similar episode in Mr. Crawford’s novel j 
and the passionate love between Guy Langley and Helen 
Treveryau is well painted in bright colours to intensify the 
gloom and pathos of Langley’s death in battle. 

As Chesney went to the sepoy mutiny for his scenes of 
tragedy and heroism, so Sir Mortimer Durand (we believe 
that the original pseudonym has been dropped) takes them 
from the second Affghan war, having been at Kabul with 
General Itoberts in the midst of hard fighting, where he first 
placed his foot on the ladder which has led him upward 'to 
high places and unusual distinction. In the chapters 
describing the march upon Kabul, its occupation, the rising 
of the tribes, and their attack upon the British army 
beleaguered in the Sherpur entrenchments, we have simpler a 
memoir of actual events, written with truth, spirit, and with 
the pictorial skill of an artist who understands the value 
and proportion of romantic details. The English com- 
manders, the Affghan sirdars, and several other well-known 
folk are mentioned by name; the skirmishes and peril-, 
ous situations are described just as they really occurred. 
No book could better serve the purpose of a home-keeping 
Englishman who might desire to see as in a moving photo-, 
graph what was going on in the British camp before .Kabul 
during the perilous winter of 1879-80, to hear the camp- 
talk^ and to realise the nature and methods of Affghan 
fighting. 

‘ He turned to the westward, and as he did so there was a dicker 
in the darkness, where the rugged top of the Asmai Hill wuld just 
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be made out. For an instant there was |>etfect silence ; then, as the 
iian^ caught and flared, there rose from the men around him a loir, 
involuntary A — h,’’ such as one may sometimes hear at Lord’s when 
a dangeroyiS wicket goes down. Then in the distance two musket 
shots rang out, and after them a few more ; but along the cantonment 
wall all was silent; men stood with beating hearts awaiting the 
onslaught. For some minutes the suspense lasted, and then suddenly 
burst from the darkness a wild storm of yells, “ Allah, Allah, AllaH,” 
and thousand Affghans came with a rush at the wall, shouting 
and firing. The cantonment was surrounded by a broad continuous 
ring of rifle flashes, and over the parapet and over the trenches the 
bullets began to stream.’ 

But the subjoined extract, which gives Langley^s death, 
is a better example of the book’s general style — codl, cir- 
cumstantial, abhorrent of glitter or exaggeration, leaving a 
clear im,pression of things actually witnessed and done, a 
brief gliinpfie of one of the incidents that remain stamped 
on the brain of those who saw it, but are otherwise forgotten 
in wai'-time, after a day or two’s regret for the lost comrade. 

‘ They were all weary, and marched carelessly forward in silence. 
The night was closing fast, and a little fine snow was falling. . . . 
There was a sudden llash in- the darkness to the right, a shot, and 
then a scattering volley. Guy Langley threw up his arms with a cry, 
and as the ilfcartled horse swerved across the road he fell with a dull 
thud on the snow. There was a moment of confusion, but the Sikhs, 
though careless, were good soldiers, and two or three of them dashed 
towards the low wall from which the shots had come. They were 
just in time to see four men running across a bit of broken ground 
towards a deep water-cut, fringed with poplars. The horsemen were 
very quick alter them, being light men on hardy horses ; and one of 
the four Affghans, a big man in a dirty sheepskin coat, lost bis head, 
and ran down under a bit of wall ; the other three crossed the water- 
cut. ' The horsemen saw the position at once, and rode after the man 
on their side of the trench. They were up to him in a minute, and 
Atar Singh made a lunge at him with his lance ; but the Affghan 
avoided it, and swinging up his heavy knife cut the boy across the 
hand. Before he could turn to run again a second horseman was on 
Jiim, and with a grim ** Hyun — Would you ? ” drove the lance through 
his chest. ’ 

The dialogue is occasionally used to bring out contending 
views in regard to Indian politics, as might be expected from 
a writer who has thoroughly studied them. At a Simla 
dihner party the conversation turns upon the question 
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irlidther, in the ’event of a collision between the armed 
forces of Bossia and England on the Indian frontier, 
Anglo-Indian army could hold its own successftilly againstei'' 
such a serious enemy. We have on one side the man of 
dismal forebodbgs, so well known in India, and a^inst him 
the hopeful, resolute officer, who lays just stress on England’s 
superior position, With all the strength and resources of India 
and the British empire at her back. One supremely im- 
portant point in the discussion is, by consent of both speakers, 
the probable behaviour in such a crisis of the native Indian 
army ; and we may here express our agreement with the 
view that our best native regiments would prove themselves 
faithful soldiers and formidable antagonists to the Eussians. 
As is well said in the course of the argument, the Sikhs and 
Goorkhas faced us well when they fought us, ‘ and with 
‘ English officers to lead them, why should they not face the 
‘ Russians V ... I believe the natives will be true to us if 
‘ we are true to ourselves ; some few are actively disloyal, 

‘ but not the mass of them. If we begin to falter they 
‘ will go, of course ; but if we show them we mean fighting 
‘ they will fight too.’ This is the true political creed for 
Englishmen in India, outside of which there is no salvation, 
but the reverse. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that so capable a writer 
upon Indian subjects has given us nothing of native life and 
character beyond a few silhouettes ; and after Guy Langley’s 
death, when the scene is transferred entirely to England, 
the story’s interest decidedly flags. Yet we may fairly 
assign a high place in the series of Indian novels to ‘ Helen 
‘ Treveryan,’ not only for its literary merits, but also for the 
historical value of the chapters which preserve the dayrby- 
day experience of one who took his share in the culminating 
dangers and difficulties of an arduous campaign. 

Mrs. Steele’s book, ‘ On the Face of the Waters,’ has been 
so widely read and reviewed since it appeared, so lately as 
1897, that another criticism of it may appear stale and 
superfluous ; yet to omit mentioning in this article the most 
popular of recent Indian novels would be impossible. Here, 
at any rate, is a book which is not open to the remark 
that the Anglo-Indian novelist usually leaves the natives in 
the background, or admits them only as supernumeraries. 
For Mrs. Steele’s canvas is crowded with Indian figures j their 
talk, their distinctive peculiarities of character and costume, 
their parts in the great tragedy which is taken as the ground- 
plan oi her story, are so abundantly described as oc<»Bionally 
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to bewilder the inexperienced readier. The d Action 
is the Sepoy mutiny at Meerut and the siege d And 
while the Indian dramatis penonee are mainly ty]^ of difieiient 
classes and castes— except where, like the King of- 
they are historical — ^the English army leaders act and spe^ 
under their own names, as in Durand’s book, being of coume 
modelled upon the ample personal knowledge of them still 
obtainable from their surviving contemporaries in India. 

The book, in fact, attempts, as is frankly stated in its 
preface, ‘ to be at once a story and a history.’ And we 
observe that Mrs. Steele tells us, as if it were a credit and 
a recommendation to her work, that she ‘ has not allowed 
‘ fiction to interfere with fact in the slightest degree.* 

‘ The reader may rest assured that every incident bearing in the 
remotest degree on the Indian Mutiny, or on the part which real men 
took in it, is scrupulously exact, even to the date, the hour, the scene, 
the weather. Nor have I allowed the actual actors in the great 
tragedy to say a word regarding it which is not to be found in the 
accounts of eyewitnesses, or in their own writings.’ 

Is such minute matter-of-fact copying a virtue in the 
novelist? or is it not rather a defect arising out of a mis- 
understanding of the principles of his art ? In our opinion 
the business of the novelist, even when he chooses an historical 
subject, is not to reproduce as many exact details as he can 
pick out of memoirs, official reports, and histories, but, on 
the contrary, to avoid making up his story out of a string 
of extracts and personal reminiscences, or at any rate to use 
his skill rather for disguising than for disclosing the precise 
verbal accuracy of his borrowed material. What would bo 
thought of a naval romance that adopted, word for word, 
the authentic account of Kelson’s death, or of a military 
novel that seasoned a full and particular accouut of Waterloo 
with a few imaginary characters and incidents ? Anyone 
who has observed how two fine writers, Thackeray and 
Stendhal, have brought that famous battle into the plot of 
their masterpieces (‘ Vanity Pair ’ and ‘ La Chartreuse de 
‘ Farme ’), will have noticed that they carefully avoid the 
crude and undisguised employment of detail, either in words 
or incidents ; they allow fiction to interfere very constantly 
with fact in all petty matters of this sort $ their art consists, 
not in historical accuracy, but in verisimilitude $ they discard 
authentic phrases and incidents ; they do not aim iMk pre- 
cision, but aA dramatic probabilities. But Mrs. Steele does 
not only draw too copiously, for a novelist, upon history ; 
she also undertakes to pass authoritative judgements upon 
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disputable questions of fact and situation, with which fiction, 
we submit, has no concern. She very plainly intimates that 
nothing but culpable inaction and want of energy prevented 
instant pursuit by a force from Meerut of the mutineers who 
made a forced march upon Delhi on the night of May 10, 
and whose arrival produced the insurrection in that city. 

* Delhi lay,’ she says, ‘ but thirty miles distant on a broad white 
road, and there were horses galore and men ready to ride them — men 
like Captain Bosser, of the Carabineers, who pleaded for a squadron, a 
field batteiy, a troop, or a gun — anything with which to dash down 
the road and cut ofE that retreat to Delhi.’ 

To argfue the point in this review would be to fall into the 
very error on which we desire to lay stress, of attempting to 
deal with serious history in a light, literary way. We shall 
therefore be content with reminding our readers that Lord 
Roberts, who is perhaps the very best living authority on 
the subject, has come to the conclusion, after a careful 
■survey of the circumstances, that the refusal of the Meerut 
commanders to pursue the mutineers was justifiable. 

Yet Mrs. Steele’s performance is better than her prin- 
ciples. The unquestionable success of ‘ On the Face of the 
‘ Waters ’ is in no way due to her scrupulous exactitude in 
particulars, for if this had been the book’s chief feature it 
would have failed. She has a clear and spirited style ; she 
knows enough of India to be able to give a fine natural 
colour to the stirring scenes of the Sepoy mutiny, and to 
execute good character-drawing of the natives, as they are 
to be studied among the various classes in a great city. 
And whenever her good genius takes her off the beaten road 
of recorded fact her narrative shows considerable imagina- 
tive vigour. The massacres at Meerut and Delhi, the wild 
tumult, terror, and agony, are energetically described ; and 
bet picture of the confusion inside Delhi during the siege is 
admirably worked up, remembering that she wrote forty 
years after the event, at a time when the people and even 
the places had very greatly changed. The storming of the 
breach at the Kashmir gate by the forlorn hope that led the 
English columns is dexterously brought into an animated 
naiTative ; and although that story has been much better 
told in Lord Roberts’s autobiography, we need not look too 
austerely on the crowd of readers who find history more 
attractive under a thin and embroidered veil of fiction. 

A still more recent novel, entitled ‘Bijli tb® Dancer’ 
(1898), should be mentioned here, not only for its intrinsic 
merits, but also because the author has boldly faced the 
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problem of constrocting a stoiy out of the materials avail- 
able from purely native society, the stock themes and cha- 
racters of Anglo*lndia being entirely discarded. B^li is a 
professional dancing girl, whose grace and accomplishments 
so fascinate a great Mahomedan landholder of north India, 
that he persuades her to abandon her profession and to 
abide with him as his mistress. This arrangement is cor- 
rectly treated in the book as quite consistent with the 
maintenance of due respect and consideration for the 
Nawab’s lawful wife, who occupies separate apartments, 
and, according to Mahomedan ideas in that rank of society, 
has no reasonable ground for complaint. Yet Bijli, though 
she has every comfort, and is deeply attached to her lord, 
grows restless in her luxurious solitude ; she pines for the 
excitement and triumphs of singing and dancing before an 
assembly. So, in the Nawab’s absence, she takes professional 
disguise, and sings with a lute in the harem before his 
y^ife. To those who would like to see a Mahomedan lady 
of high rank in full dress, the following description of 
costume may be commended : — 

‘ She was dressed and adorned with scrupulous care ; her eyebrows 
trimmed of every stray hair that might deform the beauty-arch ; tlie 
lids pencilled with lampblack ; the palms of her hands and the soles 
of her feet stained with henna ; not one stray lock encroached on the 
straight parting of her glossy hair. 

‘ She wore gold-embroidered trousers of purple satin, loose below 
the knee and full over the ankles, and fastened round her waist by a 
gold cord with jewelled tassels. A black crape bodice adorned with 
spangles and gold edging confined her full Ijosom, and an open vest of 
grey gauze with long, tight sleeves hung loosely over her waistband. 
Upon the back of her head was thrown a veiling-sheet of the fine 
muslin known as the dew of Dacca. Her feet and hands, arras and 
wrists and neck, were adorned with numerous rings, jewels, ami 
chains, and from her nose was hung a ring of gold wire, on whichon as 
strung a ruby between two grey pearls.’ 

But Bijli’s intrusion into the harem is a grave breach 
of etiquette j she is detected, and told to be gone, though 
the lady bears her no malice. The incident brings home to 
her a sense of degradation ; she asks the Nawab to marry 
her, and her discontent is increased by his refusal, until at 
last she escapes secretly from his house. The Nawab 
follows, and finds her in a hot on the bank of a flooded 
river which has stopped her flight; but after a really 
pathetic interview she returns to her free life — and ‘ thus 
‘ ended the romance of Bijli the Dancer.’ 

In this short story, written with much truth and feeling, 
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the si^le and handling rises above the commoi^plfiec^'^vice 
of dressing up Enropean sentimentality in the garb.' a ^d 
phraseology of Asia; and we have, no far as con he j^ged, 
a fairly »al picture of the inner and the emotional side 
of native life in India, sufficiently tinged with romantic 
colouring. The fascination which professional dancers 
often exercise over natives of the highest rank is a well- 
known feature of Indian society ; and although the dancer is 
always a courtesan, yet to invest her with a capacity for 
tender and honourable affection is by np^means to overstep, 
the limits of probability. We have noticed this book 
because it proves that the study of native manners, and 
sympathetic insight into their feelings and character, still 
survive among Anglo-Indians, albeit officials ; and because 
it stands out in quiet relief among tales of fierce wars and 
savage mutiny; it neither chronicles the heroic deeds of 
Englishmen, nor does it devote even a single page to the 
loves, sorrows, or comic misadventures that break the 
monotony of a British cantonment. 

‘The Chronicles of Dustypore,’ by H. S. Cunningham, 
takes us back again from the sombre, half-veiled interior of 
an Indian household, into the fierce light which beats upon 
English society at some station in the sun-dried plains of 
the Punjab. We have here a sketch, half satirical, half in 
eaimest, of official work and ways, with one or two per- 
sonages that can be easily identified from among the 
provincial notabilities of twenty years ago. The book, which 
had considerable success in its time, will still provi4e 
interest and amusement for those who enjoy an exceedingly 
clever delineation of familiar scenes and characters ; and it 
is in the main as true and lively a picture of Anglo-Indian 
life as when it was first written. Here is the summer land- 
scafe of the Sandy Tracts, a region just annexed to British 
administration after the usual skirmish with, and discom- 
fiture of, the native ruler : — 

‘ Yaet plains, a dead level but for an biccaBlonal damp of palms or 
the d<ane of some despoiled and crumbling tomb, stretched away on 
eveiy side and ended in a hazy, quivering horizon that spoke of 
infinite heat. Over these ranged herds of cattle and goats, brouiiing 
OB no one couM see what ; or bewildered bnfialoes would lie, ponting 
and contented, in some muddy pool, with Ifttle but horns, eye% apd 
Bhattlb exposed abovO the surface. LitUe ifi-begotten sttiptea 
woiked Hard to Hve sSkd ^wand to weSther the roaring fierce wli4h.' 
The orowa sat gaspihg, (^pen-beaked, as if prcitesting ^faifflB liivuig 
been b<nn into so solphureus an.'exktonee. HeiB and tiierealwdl,' 
irith its huge lumbering whed aod; patient . buHocks.^ went creaking 
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4nd niglit and <%, aa if earth grudged the tinjr rivulet* 

coming fc. toilfuUy from her dry brc^t, and gave it up ipflth eighe of 
pain. aky vraa cloudleas, pitiless, brazen. . The sun rose into it 
without a single deck of vapour to mitigate its fierceness . . . all day 
it shone and glistened and blazed, until the very emrth seimed to 
crack with heat and the mere thought of it was pain.’ 

SacU is the environment in which many English oUteers 
live labour for years ; and this is the side of Anglo- 
' India>U. existence that is unknown to, and consequently 
unapp^iated hy|,.J&e rapid tourist, who runs by railway 
'frOru one %)wn tOimnother during the bright cold winter 
mouths, is delighted with the climate and the country, takes 
nohe of the deficiencies or peculiarities of d^nglo-Indians, 
and has a very short memory for their hospitality. The 
. narrative ciurries ns, as a matter of course, to a Himalayan 
Elysium, with its Iwills, picnics, and its flirtations, among 
which the leading lady of the piece is drawn to the brink of 
indiscretion, but steps happily back again into the secuse 
haven of domestic felicity. A good deal of excellent light 
comedy and sparkling dialogue will always maintain for 
this novel a creditable place npon the Indian list ; and as an 
indirect illustration of the social wall that separates ordinary 
English folk from the population which surrounds them, it is 
complete, since we have here a story plotted out upon the 
stage of a great Indian province which contains absolutely 
|io mention of the natives beyond occasiooal necessary 
reference to the servants. 

.•’. For a strong contrast to ‘ Dustypore,’ both in subject and 
«^le of treatment, we may take a story which merits notice, 
eyen though it ha hardly long enough to be ranked among 
llsdian novels. ‘ The Bond of Blood,’ by E. E. Forrest (1896), 
^aws, like * Bijli the Dancer,’ its incidents and their environ- 
utont exclusively from Indian life; and the book maybe pltjjjpd 
high in this class of difficult work, which few have ventured 
to attempt, and where success has been very rare. It is a 
study of peculiarly loca^Y manners, that may be also called 
contemporary ; for though the period belongs to the early 
yeahi of this century, yet the sure drawing from .life of a 
skiilal hand may still be verified by those readers who 
au^lly know the customs and feelings at the present day 
oC^he fiajpflt clans, among whom primitive ideas and insti- 
tUtfonS have been less obliterated in the independent 
ttib in any other region of India. 1?he deaoripliiTe and 
pendnii sk^hes latest the writer’s gift of close obsemri^ 
ticsi; there is go<>d workmanship in all the details; his 
sentences hit the mark and are never overcharged or super* 
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* flttous. The tale is of a dissipated Bajput chief, tojwhoir a 
moneylender has lent a large sam upon a bond wl^h uas , 
been endorsed by the sigu>mannal of the family ]§!n&t, or 
hereditary bard, herald, and genealogist — an ojBSce of great 
repute and importance in every noble Bajpdt l^nse. 
Debe.nchees and cunning gamblers empty the Cindy’s ^rse ; j 
the moneylender, an honest man enough in his yi^ay, is 
obliged to press him for the sum due; until at Is^t the 
bewildered chief is persuaded by one of the gam^Melik to* 
declare flatly that he will not pay at;^!, wh^eupon t^m 
creditor falls back upon the surety, ^ow the* Bh4t ha^ 
pledged upon the bond not his property but his life, acci^d-' 
ing to an ancient and authentic custom among Rajput folk, 
as formerly throughout India, whereby a man who has no. 
other means of enforcing a just claim against a powelrful^^ 
debtor has always the resource of bringing down, upon him^^ 
a fearful curse by committing suicide before his door. Thai 
Bajput chief pretends that the bond is illegal and void, > 
being founded upon an obsolete custom disallowed by the . 
English rulers ; but in truth he has brought himself to 
believe that the blood penalty will not really be paid, and 
he is struck with horror when the Bh&t, after formal and 
public warning, stabs his own mother in the chief’s pre^ 
sence, whereupon the curse falls and clings to the family. 
We may add that the substitution of the Blifi^t’s mother 
himself as an expiatory victim is in accordance with accept^ 
precedents on such occasions, while it makes room ^ 
a pathetic situation, and greatly enhances the dram^l^ 
interest of the closing scene. Here we have the anti4mb 
Oriental version of the story in Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant.*^ 

‘ Venice,’ where Shylock takes the same kind of securw 
from Antonio, upon whose person he subsequently dema^p 
execution of his bond of blood ; nor does the law refuse it 
to him. But the Hindu custom is so far milder than the 
Venetian code that the Rajput Shylock could not have 
rejected a tender of full payment in cash. Mr. Forrest’s tale 
might be turned into an effective stage- tragedy if the maa^ 
incident were not too shockingly improbabte for Europea^; 
although to an Indian audience it would be credible enou^. 
The final scene of the mother’s death is stamped on me 
rider’s imagination by the writer’s power of giving ■ 

significance not onfy to the speech but to slight movra^ts 
of the actors, so that the mental picture becomea i^j^st ' 
objective, while the strained expectation of the croyi^l‘>4m%;e« 
itself felt by the force of the words. 
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‘ W31 you redeem the bond ? ** asks the herald once more. 

‘ exclaims Takht Singh. 

< « No, shouts Ilurdeo Singh (the chief). 

* Then blood must be shed at your door, and the life forfeit paid 
at yourlhreahoid, so that the curse may alight upon you and yo|r 
house; 

^ He draws the dagger from its sheath. He had not laid his hand 
upon its handle in the same manner that he would have laid it on the 
hilt of his sword, but the reverse way to that ; he puts the palm of 
Jj.i s hand under it and not over it, so he could best use it in the way 
intended i%, use itert^-so could he best strike the blow he meant to 

Begone I Begone 1’’ shouts Ilurdeo Singh, waving him away 

th his hand. 

n ^The people around stand fixed as statues, eyes straining, necks 
(inning. The herald stretches his left arm behind his mother, and 
slje, throwing open her cliuddery leans back against it. . . . 

‘ ‘ The money-lender had given a sudden cry, stretched out his hand, 
u^^red some words. 

^ifiVhen Hurdeo Singh had beheld the herald raise his right arm, 
}ji|k>wn had gone up with it, and from his mouth had come tlio cry, 

1 Don’t.*’ 

' it was too late. The herald had raised his arm, turned 

rould his head, and plunged the sharp stiletto into his mother’s 
breifst.’ 

Ih would be scarcely possible in an article that ranges 
over tlie light literatj^re of Anglo-India to omit mentioning 
the ’hame of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is the most pro- 
minent and by far the most popular of Anglo-Indian authors. 
Yet our reference to his writings must be very brief, since 
most of them lie beyond the scope of our present subject ; 
for although Mr. Kipling^s short stories are famous, and he 
is Oi^^^coiisnmmate artist in black and white, yot in the 
comfl^te edition of his volumes up to date there is, in fact, 
but pne full-sized Indian novel, and for this he is only 
respc^ible in part. Kor, assuming that the Indian chapters 
of th|£:lNau}akba ^ * may be picribed to him, would it be fair 
critlckua to treat them as good samples of his work, or as 
illustJiating his distinctive genius. The attempt in this 
story tp bring together West and East, and to strike bold 
contrasts by setting down a Yankee fresh from Colorado 
before',, the palace gate of a Maharaja in the sands of 
western Bajputana, is too daring a venture; and the 
plot’s developement, though here and there are some touches 
of true xifeion and some vigorous passages, labours under 

* by Bsidyard Kipling and W. Balestier. London, 1892. 
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the weight of its extravagant improbability* ^he w s 

restless energy, brought face to face ■ with Oriental- imm#- 
bility, expresses itself in the following way 

at made him tired to see the fixedness, the apathy, and W^wsness 
OC this rich and populous world, which should be up and ^pking by 
riahts— trading, organising, inventing, building new tows, maki^, 
the old ones keep up with the procession, laying new railroads, goiftg 
in for fresh enterprises, and keeping things humming. 

‘ “ They’ve got resources enough,” he said. “ It isn t as if ^y h^ 
the excuse that the country’s poor. It’s a^ countiy. 
nonulation of a lively Colorado town to Rhatore, set% agood ioosp! 
raper, organise a board of trade, and let the world know what is bCT^ 
in? we’d^ have a boom in six monthg that would shake the 
S what’s the use? They’re dead. They’re mummies. Tliey’m 
widrimages There isn’t enough real, old-fiiAioned downright 
TOsUo and razzle-dazzle and ‘ git up and git in Gokral Seetaram to 
run a milk-cart.” ' 

Such indeed might be the sentiments of an 
lator who found himself among pnmitive folk. Bat |ne 
discord of ideas puts the whole piece so completely out of 
tune as to produce only a harsh and jarring sensation 5 the 
rough Western man is thoroughly out of his element, and 
flounders heavily, like a cockney among medimval crusi^rs. 
This must be taken in fairness to be the result of coUabora- 
S for in his own short stories Mr. Ming never commits 
solecisms of the kind; on the contrii-y, he ex^ls m the 
shading of strong local colours, and in the rapid, “"erring 
delineation of characters that stand out m dear relief, j'et 
blend with and act upon each other when they encounter. 
But Mr. Kipling’s volumes would require a separate article 
to themselves, so that we wUl merely take this occasion of 
recording our wish that he may some day tam his unique 
faculty of painting real Indian pictures toward the eom- 
UitiJnofS novel which shall not he about A."glo-I“^an 
society (for the thin soil of that field has 
over-hariowed), but shaU give a tme 
of the thoughts which strike an imagmative Engmhman 
when he surveys the whole moving landscape of ow Indian 
empire, watches the coarse of actual , events, and tries to 

forecast its probable destiny. • e ..luia 

It has h^ manifestly impossible m this hnef article 
to do more thah touch upon a few l^ks that may ^us^ 
the prominent characteristics, a^ the general “ “Sj* 
Uteratnre, of Indian novds. This must explain why we 
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have omit^ sereml other works, of -^hkh ^Traju^^rewtioti ’* 
is the latest. la this tale we have a jDketob of lue on the 
North-West ^Frontier at the present with some weU« 
known incidents of the Afridi war of 1897-98 introduced, 
and soyi^oloared from the writer’s own point of view as 
convey, ^^nnder a thin varnish of fiction, some sharp and 
sarcastic criticism on the management of affairs, the politics 
of the Government, and the personal behaviour of certain 
officials, who can be at once identified. Although the book 
is not without interest as a true account of hazardous and 
Jarring frontier duties, we are bound to repeat our warning 
that this abuse of the novel for controversial purposes is not 
only unfair, but profoundly inartistic. No literaiy success, 
but failure and the confusion of styles, lies that way. 

What, then, are the conclusions which we may draw from 
this brief survey of the more prominent and typical Indian 
novels? To the repertory of English fiction, which is 
perhaps the largest and most varied that any national 
literature contains, they hare undoubtedly made a not 
unworthy contribution ; for we may agree that fiction has 
some, if no^j^ the highest, value when it produces an ani- 
mated representation of life and manners, even upon a 
limited and distant field. In the present instance the 
narrow range of plot and character that may be observed 
in the pure Anglo-Indian novel reflects the uniformity of 
a society which consists almost entirely, outside the Presi- 
dency capitals on the sea-coast, of civil and military officials 
— a society that is also upon one level of class and of age, 
for among the English in India there are neither old men 
nor boys and girls; the men and women are in the prime 
of life, with a number of small children. This age-limit 
lops off from both ends of human existence a certain pro- 
portion of the characters that are available for filling up 
the canvas of the social novelist at home. And it is in truth 
a peculiar feature, not only of Anglo-Indian society, but 
of the Anglo-Indian administration, because the enforced 
retirement of almost every officer after the age of fifty-five 
yaurs greatly diminishes . the influence of weighty and 
mature experience exercised by the senior men in the 
services aim government of most countries. In regard to 
the equality of olass it may be observed that here also the 

* * TransgtOBaon,’ by S. S. Tborbum. . Loudon, 1899.. 
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lack of varietj produces a similar dearth of materials j we 
miss the picturesque contrasts of rich and poor, of towns- 
folk and country folk, of the diverse groups which make up 
a European population. The * short and simple annals of 
‘ the poor ’ cannot be woven into the Indian tapestry which 
records higher and broader scenes ; the peasantry, for example, 
whose quaint figures and idioms are so useful in English 
novels, do not come into the Anglo-Indian tale. They 
cannot be blended in fiction with the foreign element 
because they are wholly apart in reality. In short, the 
whole company that play upon the exclusively Anglo-Indian 
stage belong to one grade of society, and the hero is invari- 
ably a military officer. 

The most popular of Anglo-Indian novels are probably 
those which deal in exact reproduction of ordinary inci- 
dents and conversation, related in a sprightly and humor- 
ous style. This accords with the taste of present-day 
readers, many of whom take up a book only for the 
momentary amusement that it gives them, and are well 
content with interminable dialogues that do little more 
than echo, with a certain spice of epigram and smart 
repartee, the commonplaces interchanged among clever 
people at a country house or in a London drawing-room. 
Nevertheless we believe that Anglo-Indian fiction is seen 
at its best in the novel of action, since war and love-making 
must still, as formerly, rule the whole kingdom of romance ; 
since as emotional forces they are the same in every climate 
and country. Each successive campaign in India, from 
the first Afghan war to the latest expedition across the 
Afridi frontier, has furnished the Anglo-Indian writer with 
a new series of striking incidents that can be used for his 
heroic deeds and dire catastrophes, for new landscapes and 
figures, all of them bearing the very form and stamp of 
impressive reality. If he is artist enough to avoid abusing 
these advantages, if he is neither an extravagant colourist 
nor a mere copyist or compiler, he has this fresh field to 
himself, he can give us a stirring narrative of frontier 
adventures, he can sketch in the aspect of a country or the 
distinctive qualities of a people that have preserved many 
of the features which in Europe have now vanished into the 
dim realms of early romance. His danger lies, as we have 
seen from some examples already quoted, in the temptation 
to make too much use of the attractive materials that are 
readily found to hand in military records or in such a real 
tragedy as the Sepoy mutiny, so that the novel is liable to 
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become little more than authentic history related in a 
glowing, exuberant style of writing and portraiture. 

In short, the Indian novel belongs to the objective outdoor 
class; it is full of open air and activity, and the introspec- 
tive psychological vein is almost entirely wanting. There 
are, indeed, passages which indicate that peculiar sense of 
the correlation, so to speak, of the environment with the 
moods and feelings of men, the influence upon the human 
mind of nature — a sense which has inspired some of bur 
finest poetry, and which is so well rendered by the best 
Russian novelists, by Tourgueneff and by Tolstoi- One 
work of Tolstoi’s, ^ Les Cosaques,’ might be especially 
recommended for study to the Anglo-Indian novelist of the 
future, as an example of the true impress that can be 
made upon a reader’s mind by the literary art, when it 
succeeds in giving vivid interest to the picture of a solitary 
officer’s life upon a dull and distant frontier. 
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npaERR is sometimes to be seen in an English landscape 
the remains of a great tree, firmly rooted in the ground j 
a huge immovable trunk, the branches gone, only a f#'* 
feeble green shoots indicate that life still exists in it. An 
Inn of Court at the present time may be likened to such a 
tree : it is there, fast rooted among the English institutions, 
having a certain ancient picturesqueness, but maimed, and 
with Uttle of its former vigour and luxuriance left. Yet it 
is so firmly fixed that it is less likely to be removed than 
many younger growths. 

Prom a purely utilitarian point of view the Inns of Court 
are anachronisms. When we compare their elaborate but 
unwritten constitutions, their buildings and their revenues, 
with the present practical result, the difference between their 
functions now and in the past is remarkable. They have 
ceased to be great educational bodies ; their sole business is 
to admit to the Bar those who desire to practise as advocates 
in England. Certain tests of fitness are required from those 
so admitted ; and to enable students to pass the examinations 
instruction is given. But the passing of the examination is 
the main point upon which the student sets his mind. Thus 
the Inns of Court are rather examining than educational 
bodies. They are also the owners of premises which are 
the business resort of one branch of the legal profession, 
but this fact cannot be regarded as in any sense a fulfilment 
of a public duty ; it is now the result of a long-continued 
custom, but it is a thing which could be as well, if not 
better, managed by a limited company of ten years’ existence 
as by a society winch counts its lifetime by centuries. 

Moreover, the recent creation of a General Council of the 
Rir has not only deprived the Inns of Court of their old 
disciplinary functions, but has made the unfitness of these 
societies to control a part of the legal education of the 
country more obvious. Yet still they are here, and here 
they will certainly remain, the object of constant criticism, 
more historically interesting than practically useM. 

To-daji as we have said, the Inns of Court fill a compara- 
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tively small place in tbe 1^1 system of England^ and ate 
of no account at all in the social life of the time, ^os 
their legal and their social importance in the past is a|>t 
to be overlooked and forgotten. But England in the fifhtenth 
and sixteenth centuries cannot be understood without a 
proper recognition of the place filled by the Inns of Court, 
just as to know the society and the politics of Great Britain 
at the end of the eighteenth century we must appreciate the 
clubs and coteries of St. James’s Street. 

For the true realisation of an institution in the past we 
'Require to have before us what may be termed the details of 
the day, and it is impossible to obtain exact information 
in any other manner than from original documents. Some 
years ago we gave a sketch of the town life of the Middle 
Ages, based on the researches which Mrs. J. B. Green made 
into the civic records and the minutias of borough life in 
the past. The- opportunity has now been given to study 
in detail the history of the Inns of Court in medimval times. 
We have not to trust only to the statements of Fortescue or 
Dngdale ; the records of the Inner Temple and of Lincoln’s 
Inn can be perused in the fullest detail. Some cynics 
may remark that the Inns of Court would have done well 
not to exhibit the vigour of their earlier days so markedly in 
contrast with the decrepitude of the present. But the 
historical student will rightly thank these societies not only 
for their public spirit in publishing these records, but for 
the admirable manner in which they have been produced. 
The Inns of Court, unlike the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, have recognised that, if a thing is worth doing at 
all, it is worth doing well, and the discreditable appearance 
of the reports of the Commission is made more obvious by 
contrast with these handsome volumes. To each is prefixed 
an excellent introduction— to the Becords of the Inner 
Temple by Mr. Inderwick, Q.C.; to the Black Books of 
Lincoln’s Inn by Mr, Douglas Walker, Q.C., the text and 
index being prepared in the one case by Mr. W. Pace, P,S.A., 
in the other by Mr. W. P. Baildon, F.S.A. The records and 
introductions thus constitute a permanent history of the 
Inns of Court, and in a form which will adorn a library. 

The records of Lincoln’s Inn carry us farthest back. 
They are called the Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
begin firom 1422, in the first year of the reign of Henry VI. 
They do not, however, cover the whole history of the Inn 
as* a legal society or college. Older documents there no 
doubt were, which contained the entries relative to this 
earlier period. 
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. Bat the existing Black Books Isontain an immense mass of 
detailed information, in which, among much that is trir il, 
interesting and important facts are embedded : — 

‘ Besides the admissions, the Black Book contains entries ot the 
most varied character : the names of those yearly filling the different 
offices of the society ; the names, after 1518, of those called by the 
society to its Bench and Bar ; the minutes of the governing body ; 
the yearly accounts of the two great officers of the society, the 
Pensioner and the Treasurer ; the accounts of members to whom the 
special superintendence of some building or other work had been en- 
trusted ; narrations of public events.’ (Vol. i. p. i.) 

The Temple has been less fortunate. The Bench Table 
orders and the accounts down to the reign of James I. have 
disappeared, as well as a number of old records, rolls, and 
writings which are referred to in the documents which are, 
happily, still in existence, and which begin in 1505. The 
loss of the Inner Temple records would have been more to be 
lamented if it wore not for the preservation of those which 
belong to Lincoln’s Inn. The actual life, whether educa- 
tional or social, of the two societies did not greatly differ, so 
that by the aid of the records of Lincoln’s Inn we are able to 
survey the system of legal education in England for nearly 
five centuries, as well as an important element in the social 
history of the country in mediseval times. But neither the 
records of Lincoln’s Inn nor of the Inner Temple give us 
direct information upon the actual origin of two societies 
which hare filled so important and curious a part in the 
social history of this country. For remarkable these socie- 
ties beyond question are. They have been, from their very 
beginning, a kind of university without statutes and without 
a definite set of rules, and existing under a species of 
customary organisation. For the orders of the Privy Council 
— as, for example, those of 1574, which, it is stated, were 
‘ established ’ with the advice of that body and the justices 
of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas — appear to be 
rules drawn up by the Benchers and approved by the Privy 
Council. The sanction of the Council gave these regulations 
a force which they would not have otherwise possessed. In 
other words, they issue from the society which they regu- 
late; they are not statutes or ordinances introduced by 
a hostile or a supreme legislature. Thus these Inns were at 
once academic and professional bodies, singularly unfettered, 
exercising functions of the first importance in the natiohal 
economy, yet wholly free from any species of State contrqi). 
The education of English barristers, the supervision of the 
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wbole bod; of English advocates, has been the dutj of these 
societies, which in the beginning appear to hare been no 
more than stray aggregations of lawyers and legal students, 
who have continued from century to century to managfe 
their aCEairs without any external control. 

We are so much accustomed to look at the Inns of Court 
as well-recognised parte of English society, their peculiar 
organisation has been so familiar to every generation of 
Englishmen, that we are apt to overlook both the singu- 
larity and the remarkable continuity of.their existence, and 
the noticeable example they afford of the freedom and the 
individuality of the English people. 

Though, as we have said, the records of the Inns of Court 
do not give any direct statements as to their origin — which, 
indeed, could not be expected — they make the character of 
that origin pretty clear. A body of lawyers rented some 
land and premises on the east side of what is now Chancery 
Lane from two landlords, the Bishop of Chichester and the 
Hospital of Burton Lazars of Jerusalem in England. The 
occupation of the first portion was probably between the 
years 1245 and 125;3, when Bichard, Bishop of Chichester, 
filled this see. For in 146G a statute of the society begins- 

‘ In honour of Almighty God, of Jesus Christ our Lord, of S. Mary 
Ills mother, and of S. Richard, formerly Bishop of Chichester, late 
dwelling in this house of Lincoln’s Inn, and the true possessor thereof 
ill right of his church of Chichester.’ (Vol. i. p. ll.J 

F’or this property the society paid 

‘ a yearly rent of 10 marks, reduced by Bishop Arundel to 8 marks, 
and raised again to 10 marks on that prelate’s death. ... On the 
foutherii edge of this estate were houses with back doors opening on 
to gardens which abutted on Ficketsfield ; there were other build- 
ings on the ]>roperty, some houses used as chambers, a hall witli a 
kitchen and butlery, and a chapel. In 1537 Bishop Sampson sold the 
land held of the sec to William and Eustace Sulyard, from whom it 
descended to Edward Sulyard.’ (P. ii.) 

An interesting minute of 1580 shows at once the way in 
which the estate then became the absolute property of the 
Inn, as well as the composition of the governing body at 
that time. A number of lawyers took it into their minds 
t© become tenants of land and buildings for which the 
ecclesiastical owner had little personal use, and this body, 
of lawyers in later times, without aid or interference from 
the State, decided to make it their home in perpetuity. 

The history of the two Temples is somewhat different. 
'Here we have the Knights Hospitallers, or the Knights of 

VOIi. CXO. NO. CCCXC. 0 o 
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St. John of Jerusalem, possessed of the Church of St. Msrjr 
and of the semi-ecclesiastical buildings which were grouped^ 
around it. This half-priestlj order of knighthood was, by 
the middle of the fourteenth century, decaying as a separate 
body ; the lawyers were increasing ; and so it came about 
that in the year 13^7 a group of lawyers became the tenants 
of the Knights Hospitallers, taking possession of most of the 
secular buildings at a rent of 20 marks a year, and leaving 
to their landlords the church of the order and its adjoining 
chapels. 

‘ They also retained in office, as the keeper or guardian of the 
church, an ecclesiastic known as “ The Master of the New Temple,” 
who was, under the Prior of S. John, responsible not only for the 
maintenance of the fabric and for the decoration of the church, hut 
also for the performance of the services and for the lodging and 
sustenance of the priests.’ * 

And so things remained until tlie dissolution of this famous 
order in 1540, when the lawyers became the owners of the 
entire Temple as tenants at will of the Crown. Their title 
was precarious, and on the accession of James I. there are 
indications that some of the Scotchmen about the Coart 
would have been glad to turn the lawyers out of their 
property. The Temples had, however, influence enough to 
make this danger into an actual benefit, and in 1608 the 
societies of the two Temples were confirmed by patent in 
their possessions ; ‘whereas,’ ran part of the recital of this 
document, 

‘the Inns of the Inner and Middle Temple, London, being two out of 
those four colIege.s the most famous of all Eu»'ope, as always abounding 
with persons devoted to the study of the aforesaid laws and experienccil 
therein, have been, by the free bounty of our progenitors, kings of 
England, for a long time dedicated to the use of the students and pro- 
fessors of the said laws, to which, as the best seminaries of learning 
and education, very many young men eminent for rank of family and 
their endowments of mind and body have daily resorted from all 
parts of this realm.’ 

It then proceeds to grant and confirm all the buildings of the 
Inner and Middle Temple at a yearly rent of lOZ., payable by 
each Inn. 

We have stated how, when the Knights Hospitallers 
granted the semi-ecclesiastical buildings to the lawyers in 
the fourteenth century, the church was excepted from the 
grant. This exclusion now came to an end, and all tlie 

* Inner Temple Eecords, vol. i. p. sx. 
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baildings ‘commonly called the Temple Church * were 
handed over to the lawyers. The Mastership of the Temple 
was, however, vested in the Crown, and not in the Benohera 
of the Temple. The grant was something more than a con- 
firmation of the possession of the temporal buildings, and 
an addition by gift of the ancient church^-it was a recogni- 
tion of the position of the two Temples as great colleges of 
the law. In the new order of things which was beginning 
in England it established them securely, linking their 
medimval existence with that modern life which has con- 
tinued to the present day. 

Of the division of the legal society which was located in 
the Temple into two bodies the books of the Inner Temple 
tell us nothing. But among the MSS. of that society still 
preserved there 

‘ is a pamphlet of twenty-six pages folio, closely written, in the nature 
of a report, giving an account of the origin and growth of the Knights 
Templars, of their building of the New Temple. . . . According to 
this statement, the lawyers ... in the reign of Henry Vf. divided 
themselves into those two societies, the Inner and the Middle 
Temples.’ * 

This pamphlet is part of the collection of William Petyt, 
who was Keeper of the Records of the Tower, and in 1701, 
Treasurer of the Inner Temple. To some extent this 
account is merely report transferred to writing, but it is 
substantiated by passages in the ‘Paston Letters,’ some 
extracts from which are given by Mr. Inderwick in his 
introduction. In these letters the first mention of the 
Inner Temple as a single society is in 1440. Before that 
date the reference is to the Temple as an undivided body. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that some time in the 
reign of Henry VI. the lawyers who were associated in 
the Temple divided themselves into two separate bodies, 
having, however, a common church. Those who occupied 
the buildings nearest to the City naturally called their 
portion of the estate the Inner Temple, while those who 
lived in the other portion, intermediate between the Inner 
Temple and Westminster, gave it the name of the Middle 
Temple. 

]^t at the very time when the ' Temple was entirely 
losing all signs of its ecclesiastical character, which in some 
degree had clung to it for so many years, the lawyers were 


* Inner Temple Record^ vol. i. p. xvii. 
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being troubled still by au ancient privilege. This is rot 
the place to dwell on the well-known light of sanctuary^ 
a right which, it need scarcely be said, attached to the 
Temple Church and its precincts. Adjoining the Temple 
was that historic refuge of criminals and thieves, White- 
friai-s, or, as it was commonly called, Alsatia. The result 
of this proximity was that the Temple was constantly 
invaded by ruffians of nil sorts. Access to the church and 
its burying-ground ‘appears to have been surreptitiously 
‘ effected through houses built on land forming part of 
‘ the New Temple, which had their front entrance in Fleet 
‘ Street, with backways into the churchyard.’ Continual 
attempts were made by the Bench to prevent this and other 
means of access. Sometimes doors are to be bolted and barred, 
sometimes * strongly mured up with bricks ; ’ sometimes it 
is a petition which is under consideration from the fellows 
of the Temple, complaining of the disturbances ‘ caused by 
‘ a disorderly crew of outlawed persons.’ From these and 
other details in these records we obtain a lifelike picture 
of a phase of English society which, however discreditable, 
cannot be overlooked. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century the most flagrant disorder in the Temple had been 
checked, but its precincts for years continued to be the 
haunt of debtors and disreputable persons, who by no 
means were always excluded from the Temple itself, and 
gave to it an atmosphere of Bohemianism little charac- 
teristic of its professional and academic purpose. 

It is necessary, however, to return to the foundations of 
the Inns of Court before describing shortly the system 
which prevailed there. 

It is obvious that before a body of lawyers was sufficiently 
homogeneous to begin a corporate existence, not only as a 
college of law, but also as a club, if the expression may be 
used, of professional lawyers, they must have had some 
kind of social or professional bond of union. This con- 
nexion seems to have sprung from what were subsequently 
called the Inns of Chancery — originally, there can be little 
doubt, hostels or common lodging-houses for lawyers and 
law students. The legal caste had grown into existence 
in England with surprising rapidity, though in mediaeval 
times it was almost entirely confined to London. Being a 
caste, there would be a tendency in those who belonged to it 
to live together, and to form some kind of indefinite corpora- 
tion. The lawyers in the thirteenth century were collected 
round the king’s courts at Westminster. 
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* In Edwarrl I.’s day we see that the hing has a number of pleaders, 
who are known as his servants or serjeants at law {servientea ad 
legem). Already in 1275 it is necessary to threaten with imprison- 
ment " the Serjeant counter,” who is guilty of collusive or deceitful 
practice. Also, there seem to be about the Court many young men 
who are learning to plead, and whose title of “ apprentices ” suggests 
that they are the pupils of the serjeants. We may infer that already 
before 1292 these practitioners had acquired an exclusive right to be 
lieard on behalf of others. In that year King Edward directed his 
justices to provide for every county a sufficient number of attornies 
and apprentices from among the best, the most lawful, and the most 
teachable, so that king and people might be well served.' * 

Once we realise a class, however small, of lawyers, how- 
ever uneducated in legal principles, but with some kind, at 
any rate, of special knowledge, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, it becomes easy to perceive that they would 
live together in houses convenient of access to the king’s 
courts. It is these houses which were the Inns of Chan- 
cery, and which appear to have historically a twofold 
character. 

It is probable that in the first instance they were simply 
common lodging-houses, which gradually lost their private 
character as their owners died. Thus, in 1344, Isabella, 
widow of Eobert Clifford, demised to the apprentices do 
banco, or students who frequented the Common Bench, what 
subsequently became known as Clifford’s Inn, and ‘ the will 
‘ of John Thavie, an armourer, who died in 1348, shows 
‘ that he was the owner of a hospice which had been, and 
‘ probably then was, frequented by students of the law.’ f 
Thavie’s, or Davy’s, Inn was afterwards, like Clifford’s 
Inn, one of those ten Inns of Chancery which became 
affiliated to the Inns of Court. In each of the above 
instances there cannot be a doubt of its earlier character, so 
that the evolution of the Inns of Chancery producing, as 
one may say, the Inns of Court, and then falling into 
definite positions as subsidiary but important members of 
the collegiate legal system of medimval and later times, is 
clear. How truncated and diminished, then, in our day is 
the great legal academic system of an earlier age ! 

In their second form the Inns of Chancery have become 
subsidiary and auxiliary to the larger and more important 
societies, the Inns of Court. Broadly speaking, there is 
some analogy between the relations of the Inns of Chancery 


* Pollock and Maitland’s ‘ History of English Law,’ vol. i. p. 194. 
t Inner Temple liecords, vol. i, p. xii. 
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and the Inns of Court in the sixteenth century and che 
great public schools and the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the nineteenth, though there was between the 
two legal bodies a closer union than between the schools 
and the universities, a union which grew stronger after the 
purchase of Thavie’s Inn in 1551 and Furnival’s Inn in 
1548 by the greater society of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1565 
there is to be found in the Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn 
the following entry in connexion with a meeting of the 
Benchers of the Society : — 

‘ None shail be admitted into this house hereafter unless he hare 
been of some house of Chancery before, under five marks fine. 

‘ None of Chancery shall be admitted under forty sliilfings, at liis 
admission to be paid, unless he be an utter Barrister in Chancery and 
liave kept two vacations as utter Barrister there.’ (Vo), i. p. 815.) 

It was, therefore, the policy of the Inns of Court to oblige 
all those who desired admission to one of the legal colleges 
to have first been a member of the smaller society. In other 
words, we see, imperfectly no doubt, but clearly enough, 
a system of graduated legal education. Such a relationship 
depends on various details which in the lapse of time are 
necessarily lost ; they cannot be restored, as can the parts 
of a great medimval building, and so wo must be content 
now to view them more or less in outline. But there was a 
yet more important connexion between the Inns of Court and 
of Chancery. The readers both of Thavie’s and Fumival’s 
Inns were members of Lincoln’s Inn. Of this official in the 
Inns of Court we shall have something to say presently. 
For the moment we are concerned not with the readers of 
the Inns of Court, but with those of the Inns of Chancery, 
more especially as connecting the smaller and the larger 
societies. The reader was the official channel of communi- 
cation between the society and the Houses. ‘ Every reader 
* of Court is to give order to their Houses of Chancery that 
‘ the orders for ap];>arells and weapons and study be observed 
‘ by their companies.’ The reader was the teacher, the 
lecturer of those who belonged to the Houses of Chancery, 
and the responsibility for his efficiency and for the ^rform- 
ance of his duties lay with the legal university. Thus, if a 
member of an Inn of Chance^ applied for admission to an 
Inn of Court, the latter body received a person already 
educated to some extent in legal principles. There was 
obviously, therefore, a definite system, a lower and a higher 
form, of legal membership. In 1574 there were approved 
and recognised by the Privy Council ten orders for the 
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goveroment of tho Inns of Court. The ninth order runs 
thus : ^ The reformation and order for the Inns of Chancery 
‘ is referred to the Benchers of the Hoases of Court whereto 
* they are belonging wherein they are to use the adrice and 
‘ assistance of the Justices of the Courts at Westminster.* 
Up to this date the relations between these different bodies 
may be regarded as customary only ; from the moment of 
these orders they are almost statutory. The order recog- 
nises existing practices and sanctions them for the future. 
At this epoch the Inns of Court, with their affiliated and 
subsidiary Inns of Chancery, are at the most important 
point in their history, at once legal colleges and societies 
for the governance and the enjoyment of the advocates of 
England. 

It is now time to turn to a survey of the character of 
these great institutions. 

We have to picture to ourselves what must, in the 
language of to-day, be called a college. At either of the 
great English universities we see grouped under various 
titles a society of students and teachers, with their hall, their 
chapel, their library, and their living-rooms, with their I'ules 
for education, and their social meetings. Exactly the s^me 
was to be seen at Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple in the 
Middle Ages, everything grouping round the hall, which 
was the centre of the society. It was ‘ the only lire to 
‘ which the majority of students had access.’ It is easy to 
picture the social gatherings in the hall, not always peaceful. 

‘ Kenelm Digas,’ we read in an entry of 14G5, 

‘ was put out of die society because, on die Sunday before Ohristraas 
Day, ho violently drew his dagger, in the liall of the said Inn, ujion 
Denys, one of the fellows of the Inn. Afterwards, on the Ist of 
March, at the instance of several fellows, Digas was readmitted on 
condition that he should not carry a dagger within the Inn, or the 
precincts thereof, for one whole year, because he had offended with 
his dagger in form aforesaid, and, further, that he paid a fine of ■Ida. 
for the offence.' * 

Later we read of two students who were put out of com- 
mons for an affray between them in the hall. Indeed, it 
seems to have been a favourite place for a btuwl, and the 
use of the dagger was frequent. Chalynor, on March 11, 
1526, ‘was amerced lOs. for assaulting Stafferton junior 
‘ with his dagiper, and wounding him in the arm.’ Devils 


Black Books, vol. i. p. 40'. 
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such as these in themselres are irivial, but they are hrch 
interesting and important when we recollect how they in^ 
dicate the character of the place and the nature of the 
gatherings in it. The entries, with numerous others, are 
important, too, as showing the discipline which existed in the 
society, a discipline in no sense concerned with legal matters, 
but characteristic of an academic society. The morality and 
the conduct— even the dress and the hair— of the members 
of the Inn was the constant care of the Bench ; they were 
concerned not merely with the ordinary behaviour of those 
who assembled in the Inn, but with their habits when they 
were engaged in the ordinary social life of the place. 
‘ Purification of Blessed Virgin, 1495. Francis Southwell, 
‘ John Pole, and Henry Smyth were put out of commons for 
‘ playing at dice at night within the Inn, in the chamber 
‘ of the said Henry, contrary to the statutes and ordinances 
‘ of the Inn. Fined 10«. each.’* To-day a room in Lincoln’s 
Inn is usually a la^vyer’s office ; in the Middle Ages these 
rooms were almost identical with the rooms of under- 
graduates at a university. ‘For the most part they were 
^ long rooms, inside of which a cell or cells were constructed 
‘ bj; panelling. These cells, called studies, were the subject 
‘ of frequent orders by the Bench. The floor-space outside the 
‘ studies was probably shared in common by the inhabitants 
‘ of each chamber, and partly occupied by bedding. The 
‘ Bench lay down that in chambers the junior is to 
‘ give place to the senior, and on one occasion adjust a 
‘ dispute about the title to some bedding in the chamber, 
‘Each house or chambers was distinguished by a name, 
‘ such as Le Horsemill, Le Dovehouse, or by references to the 
‘ occupants or sites of other chambers.’ They had, in fact, 
eomelhing of a particular and corporate existence, which 
made the club-like, social character of the societies more 
noticeable. They were bodies to which men belonged not 
merely for legal purposes, but because they were a society at 
once legal and social. ‘ Eobert Abbot, of Missenden, in the 
‘ county of Buckingham, was admitted and pardoned his 
‘ vacations, and was allowed to be at repasts : for these liberties 
‘ he granted to the society a hogshead of red wme yearly at 
‘ Christmas as long as he lived.’ Such is an entry in the 
records of Lincoln’s Inn in 1470. These honorary fellows, 
to whom there is constant reference in the records, no 
doubt strengthened the society and gave it a greater im- 


* Black Books, vol. i. p. 103. 
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portance, but they were not actire members of the legal 
college. The true ‘ Socii,’ or fellows, were lawyers. 

‘ At the head of the fellowship stood the masters of the Bench, with 
an executive of governors and officers. . . . Next to the Bench came 
the utter barristers, those who had been called by the Bench to the 
Bar of the society ; and last of all the clerks, whose position corre- 
sponds to some extent with that of the law student of the present 
day.’ * 

The position of a bencher was an honourable one ; but 
it was by no means always desired, and from time to time 
entries are found of members being expelled or fined for not 
taking the Bench. The benchers of Lincoln’s Inn seem to 
have met until 1524 in the chapel of S. Eichard, the chapel 
of the society, where there is mention of a council chamber. 
From the benchers were elected the gubernatores, or rectores — 
the governors, usually four in number, who remained in office 
for a year. They were the executive of the fellowship ; but 
after 1575 their functions appear to have been exercised by the 
whole body of benchers, and the term ceases to appear in the 
records. Next to the benchers came the barristers — a term 
which has now grown beyond its original meaning. The 
barrister for many years was not as such necessarily entitled to 
an audience in the king’s court. In the orders of 1574 it is 
enacted that none shall be admitted to plead in the courts 
at Westminster, or to draw any pleadings, unless he shall bo 
a reader or bencher of an Inn of 00014;, or five years ‘ utter 
‘ baiTister,’ and have continued for that time in exercise 
of learning, or a reader in Chancery two years at the least. 
Thus it is clear that the * utter barrister ’ was no more than 
a person of legal education who had attained to a certain 
standing in an Inn of Court. It was a legal degree : 
the barrister had ceased, if one may so say, to be a 
legal undergraduate, and he had reached a standard of 
learning which rendered him eligible to be allowed to 
plead before the king’s judges. Doubtless before 1574 
there had been caprice and uncertainty in regard to 
the selection of those who might exercise the profession of 
advocates. In that year an end is made to this uncertainty, 
and those members of the legal colleges who have attained 
to a certain seniority in the society become thereupon quali^ 
fied advocates. t The distinction between the state of things 


* Black Books, vol. i. p. v. 

t In the Judges’ Orders, 1614, No. 6 runs thus: — ‘For that the 
over-early and hasty practice of otter barristers doth make them less 
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in the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries is importo'it, 
for the systematised education of the earlier age becomes 
more apparent when we understand that an ‘ utter barrister * 
was one who bad attained an academic degree only. Lowest 
in order of the members of the fellowship came the clerks — 
those who had not attained the legal degree of utter 
barrister, iu fact those who were pursuing a pre-graduate 
course of study, as those who were barristers for a time, at 
any rate, were occupied with post-graduate studies. 

It may cause some surprise that those who had taken a 
degree should continue a study of the law. It must be 
remembered, however, that in the Middle Ages, the body we 
are considering did not consist only of professional lawyers. 
Legal studies occupied a larger place than is now the case 
in ordinary education. Moreover, there are distinct traces 
of something in the nature of a general elementary education 
being given. ‘ Parker,’ so we read in 1506, ‘ fined 12d. for 
‘ throwing wyspis in Hall during the drinking time in an 
‘ insolent way in the Grammar School.’ The innumerable 
mention of boyish offences; the resolutions of the Bench 
as to dress, as in this very year, when the Bench ordered that 
every clerk should ‘be decorously clad, and not with his 

* shirt in public view beyond his doublet at his neck ’ — all 
point to students being little more than boys ; which indicates 
again that we must take no narrow view of the functions 
of the Inns of Court and Chancery up, at any rate, to the 
end of the sixteenth century. We must regard them as 
filling a great and important place in the general educational 
machinery of England. The latter word must be used 
advisedly. Irishmen were prohibited from becoming fellows 
of the society. In 1437 it was ordered ‘that no person 
‘ born in Ireland should in future be admitted as a Fellow 

* of the Society of Lyncollysyn ; and if any one born there 
‘ shall hereafter be admitted by any person or persons, he 
‘ shall be expelled.’ 

In later years, when the rigour of this order was relaxed, 
and Irishmen, however few in numbers, became members of 
the society, they were regarded as a class who should not 
be allowed to mix with Englishmen. They were ordered. 


grounded and sofficieut, whereby the law may be di^raoed and the 
cUsit prqndiced ; therefore it is ordered that for the time to come no 
utter barrister begin to practice publicly at any Bar at Westminster 
until he hath been three years at the Bar ; except snch utter barristers 
that have bew readers in some houses of Ghanceiy.’ 
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in J 556, to lire in the chambers called the Dorehoui^, the 
special character of which at a later period is referred to 
when it was rebuilt : ‘ to build from the ground the Irish- 
‘ men’s chamber called the Dorecot.’ It is in such entries 
as this that we see more vividly than by any amount 
of description the feeling of the age, and can realise the 
conditions of an epoch. It is easier also, when we bear in 
mind the youth of many of the members of the Inns of 
Court, to understand the place which minstrelsy and levels 
held in their life. 

But it is with the educational system of the Inns of Court 
that we are now concerned. It reached its perfection in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. In the beginning of 
the following century it was carried out with a difficulty 
which had not before been experienced, and after the break- 
ing out of the Civil War it began to assume that partial and 
indeterminate character which it has borne in modern times. 
The reason is obvious. A system suitable for a medimval 
society, one evolved out of the needs and the characteristics 
of a particular age, has been continued into years for which 
its peculiar character is not suited. In the fifteenth century 
the system of legal education could not be improved. 

For educational purposes the year was divided into terms, 
learning vacations, and mesne vacations. A large number 
of the entries in the records of the Inns of Court are con- 
cerned with the keeping of the vacations by the members, 
either as learners or teachers. Indeed, ‘the pardoning of 
‘ vacations ’ is so frequently mentioned that it would seem 
to indicate that there was a much larger number of fellows 
who made but a partial study of the law than the actual 
entries would suggest. The pardoning of vacations was also 
a convenient method of supporting the society, whether by 
money or kind. ‘ Christopher Hanyngton, one of the Clerks 
‘ of the Chancery, was admitted to the society in 1482, and 
‘ pardoned all vacations and admitted to repasts, for which 
‘ he shall pay a hogshead of wine or 20«. as he pleases.’ * 
It is well known that the instruction given at the Inns of 
Court was chiefly oral ; it could not be otherwise until 
reading and writing became common and easy, and text- 
books and reports became numerous. The- form which this 
instruction took was threefold. It was either by readings, 
by moots, or by bolts. The reading was in the mituxe of a 
lecture, probably for the younger students. The moot was 

• Black Books, vol. i. p. 73. 
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the argument of a case, the chief form of technical le^^al 
instruction. Two members of the Inner Bar had to write 
upon a case which was chosen and assigned to them. By 
them it was taken to some of the Utter Bar : — 

^ The case was to be cast into the form of pleadings, and after the 
argument at the Bar, in which the utter barristers were expected to 
join, the puisne of the Bench recited the whole pleading, according to 
the ancient custom. Then the Bench advanced such arguments as 
pleased them. If any of the Bench advanced more than two points, 
the reader was to show him that ho breaketli the common order.” * 

As years went on the mootings became more elaborate, and 
were a real preparation for the business of legal advocacy. 
As has been already pointed out, a barrister was no more 
than a person who had taken a legal degree and who con- 
tinued post-graduate studies. It is obvious that with moots 
an important part of a system of legal education the advo- 
cate, whether of mediicval or more recent times, came to his 
duties in court far better prepared than does the barrister 
in the nineteenth century, who has to learn experience at 
the expense of his clients. In former days the advocate 
who stood up to argue a ease in court for the first time was 
undertaking a task with which he was perfectly familiar, 
and for which he had been definitely trained. The very 
judges whom he addressed were not unfamiliar to him.* 
The practice at the Inns of Court stood him equally in good 
stead in the House of Commons as in the law courts. 
The value of it was held in the highest estimation by those 
responsible for the management of the Inns of Court, for, 
in addition to moots, there was the similar but simpler 
exercise — the bolt. In 1656 there is an order of the Bench 
of Lincoln’s Inn which gives a picture of this exercise : — 

^ Ordered that the bolts hereafter to be performed be done by the 
utter barristers and gentlemen under the Bar in the same place as the 
vacation moots are usually performed ; and that the Put-case standing 
between the two gentlemen under the Bar that are to argue, put his 
case, and after they are repeated by the ancient barrister that is then 
to argue, the Put-case is to sit down between the two gentlemen 
during the argument, and the Panierman is to place forms both for them 
that are under the Bar, and lor the rest of the gentlemen that attend 
there.’ t 

* February 11, 1630; ‘It is declared to be the ancient custom of 
this house that the reader for the time being ought to argue his own 
case, after that the judges who shall happen to be there present have 
argued.’ — Black Books, vol. if. p. 292. 

t Black Books, vol. ii. p. 412. 
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The bolt appears, in fact, to have been a discussion, less 
formal and more elementary, among the less important 
members of the society, but equally intended with the 
moots to quicken the understanding and to give ease and 
proficiency in the verbal expression of legal arguments. 
When the value of these exercises ceased to be appreciated 
by the members of the Inns their practical usefulness for 
the purposes of legal education began to fail. A minute of 
1659 states that ‘ the holding up of the commons in vaca- 
‘ tion, intended by the Bench for reviving exercises in the 
‘ vacation, which have been nevertheless neglected, is a 
‘ charge, beside the fruitlessness thereof, too great for the 
‘ revenue of the House.’ Thus, as the seventeenth century 
nears its end the decadence of the Inns of Court as great 
legal universities, as educational institutions of the highest 
value, can no longer be overlooked. They have existed, 
liave fulfilled in modern times ^ome necessary purposes, but 
their educational decay has been simnltaneous with a 
decrease of systematic legal education in England. 

Into the social life of the Inns of Court the entries in 
these records give considerable insight. Music from the 
very earliest times formed the main amusement of those who 
belonged to the societies. Growing out of it came the 
revels, more elaborate and expensive than simple singing or 
playing. They, in their turn, led to dramatic perform- 
ances in a later age. The importance attached to music, 
the sums, considerable in amount, spent upon it,* show the 
social importance of the Inns of Court. In an age when it 
was difficult to obtain amusement of a refined kind, the 
possibility of such enjoyment at Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Temple indicates not only one reason of their popularity, 
but the place they at one time held in the social life of the 
age. 

The Inns of Court, however, must not be regarded solely 
as schools of law, apart from their influence on English 
society. It is not easy to overestimate their service in the 
past to English civil and religious liberty. From their very 

• ‘ Accounts of Kalph Scroope, Esquire, Treasurer, C & 7 Eliza- 
beth, 15C4-5. . . . Allowances 38/. ISs. Including 53s. id. to 
William Perryn and Bichard Knight, minstrels [niusicis], for their 
salaries at the Purification, 30s. to William Leade, paid to Robert 
Jugler, decea.sed, late harper [lyrator] of the Inn, 38s. 2d. for a supper 
for the boys of Mr. Edwards, of the Queen’s Chapel, and for the staff 
torches and clubs and other necessaries for the play at the Purifica- 
tion last.’ 
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It^ginning they were purely secular societies. An abbot, c : 
a prior was from time to time admitted to them, but he 
joined them not as the superior, but as the equal of the lay- 
men by whom they were formed and carried on ; not to alter 
their character, but in order to bo a member of a fellowship 
which was at once learned and social. They represented 
the influence of lay thought on English mediseval education, 
an influence not ephemeral, but lasting from century to 
century. The earliest colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
were founded for the instruction of the clergy; in the 
famous universities of Italy — Bologna, Eeggio, Modena — 
the civil and canon law formed the basis of the teaching. 
Nowhere but at the Inns of Court* could the Englishman 
study the common law, and as a member of a society free 
from any kind of papal, episcopal, or regal control. No- 
where but at the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn could there be 
obtained an education, secular in its character, in its influ- 
ence equally hostile to ultramontane and to regal preten- 
sions. The unique position of the Inns of Court in this 
respect has hitherto been overlooked, because their great 
position as a university has been insufliciently realised. 

Moreover, their self-government, the association of men of 
various ages and stations in the pursuit of a common study 
conducive to the enlargement of intelligence, to accuracy 
of thought, and to the understanding of individual rights, 
made for freedom. It was at the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn 
that the common law of England, so vital to the growth of 
the nation, was treasured and studied, and banded down 
from one generation of lawyers to another, until, like the 
civil law and the canons, it grew into a distinct body of 
jurisprudence. Thus the Inns of Court formed a distinct 
and effective element in the developement of the English 
people. 

But the question naturally may be asked. Can the Inns 
of Court ever fulfil a larger part in the future than they 
do in the present? No one can be satisfied with the present 
state of legal education; its systematic study is in this 
country neglected at a time when the appreciation of legal 
principles is more necessary than ever. For in the midst of 
an overwhelming mass of case and statute law legal prin- 
ciples aa’e the only safe guide. Solicitors are subject to 

♦ Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was founded in 1350 as a school of 
civil and canon law, ‘ probably designed to further ultramontane 
interests.’ 
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exaininatiou, but the teaching they receive hat) to be found 
by themselves. Quite to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury attorneys were members of the Inns of Court. They 
were suffered as members mainly for the purposes of legal 
education. In the orders of 1674, which have already been 
refeared to, we read that ‘ if any hereafter admitted in 
‘ Court practice as attorney or solicitor, they to be dismissed 
‘ and expalsed''‘out of their houses thereupon, except the 
‘ persons that be solicitors shall also use the exercising of 
‘ learning and mooting in the House, and so be allowed b^ 

‘ the Bench.’ As the difference in the nature of the work 
done by barristers and attorneys became more marked the 
exclusiveness of the Inns of Court became greater. In 
1635 there was an order that no attorney or common 
solicitor be admitted, yet in spite of it attorneys were 
certainly members of the society at a still later period. 
This modern exclusiveness should be altered. The Inns of 
Court might resume their functions as great legal colleges. 
They should not limit the legal education which they' give 
to students who intend to practise as barristers. There 
should, too, be a closer relation between the Inns of Court 
and the universities. The study of law at Oxford or 
Cambridge in most instances takes the place of studies 
which should precede it. There is a tendency to use the 
law schools of the universities for the purposes of pro- 
fessional rather than of general education. The educa- 
tional system of the Inns of Court should form either a 
post-graduate course of legal study for those who have 
already graduated in more general studies at the univer- 
sities, or be followed simultaneously with an ordinary 
university career. This is no more impossible than is the 
practice of preparing for the Civil Service examinations 
during the university vacations. Some kind of relationship 
between the Inns of Court and the universities must, however, 
be established before the former can be brought into their 
right position as educational factors. At present nothing is 
more remarkable than the complete separation and want of 
sympathy, educationally considered, between the universities 
and the Inns of Court. Some kind of touch l>etween the two 
bodies might be created were, as would be quite possible, 
the professors and teachers of law at the universities to be 
members of the governing bodies of the Inns of Court. At 
ihe present moment, when the Inus of Court attempt to 
deal with legal education, the names, with one exception, 
of the legal teachers of the universities — men much more 
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eminent than some of the practitioners who hy age jr 
forensic snceess become members of the Bench — are con- 
spicuously absent. It is impossible that legal education 
can be satisfactorily dealt with by men who are without 
experience in legal education. It may be doubted whether 
a successful professional man can ever be alone a desirable 
manager of what should be a college or university. The 
tendency of his mind is alien to academic thought; in the 
stress of mature work he necessarily loses touch of ele- 
mei^ary teaching. On the other hand, the professional 
and the academic elements, properly united, make a better 
managing body than either alone. If this be so, it is 
obvious that the educational authority of the Inns of Court — 
the Council of Legal Education — should have upon it some 
of those who at the universities have passed their lives in 
legal teaching and in the consideration of methods of study. 
In an age of great intellectual activity, when legal principles 
.are entering every day into social and business relations, 
it is absurd to suppose that, if the teaching of law by the 
Inns of Court were placed on a broader and more scientific 
basis, and made more adequate both in regard to legal 
principles and professional practice, it would not eagerly 
be taken advantage of. A great school of law in the capital 
of the British Empire could hardly fail to attract students 
from all pai-ts of the world. The increasing facility of 
intercourse between the colonies and England would seem 
to be in itself a reason why the Inns of Court should 
(sndeavour to fill the large place which they held in past 
times. The social life of the Inns of Court has died out ; 
yet in this respect it can scarcely be doubted that there are 
opportunities of usefulness open which the traditions of 
these great societies still render possible. 

At present the Inns of Court, though they have in recent 
years shown some signs of a recognition of the possibilities 
of their position, are far from having regained the place 
which the records recently published so vividly recall to usw 
To the law school of Bologna students in the Middle Ages 
came from all parts of Europe, drawn thither by the excel- 
lence of the teaching. Is there any reason \/hy in the 
immediate future societies with so noble an historic past 
as the Inns of Court should not become the central law- 
school of England and her colonies ? The imperial idea m 
not necessarily one of expanding boundaries; its surest 
developement lies in the strengthening of the connexion 
of England and her colonies. 
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Art. Memorials. Part 1. Family and Personal, 

1766-1865. By Boukdell Palmer, Earl of Selborne. 
2 vols. London : 1896. 

2. Memorials. Part II. Personal and Political, 1866-1896. 
By Eoundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne, Lord High 
Chancellor. 2 vols. London: 1898. 

^he biographies of those great men who have widely in- 
fluenced their time or their countrymen must of neces- 
sity attract the whole reading world. The mere fame of the 
man makes the public desire to know exactly what he was, 
exactly what he did, and whence and how his influence 
arose. If he has been a statesman of the first rank his life 
has been passed in controversy. He has been judged by 
partisans and by foes, largely from their own standpoint of 
affection, or interest, or prejudice ; and it is not till he has 
left the stage of politics that a public atmosphere exists in 
which his character or his work can be fairly weighed. 
Moreover people read the lives of eminent statesmen and 
soldiers and sailors on account of the interest they take in 
the facts of history, as well as in the characters of their 
public men. 

Many readers, again, who care little for lives of incident 
or action revel in the biographies and letters of distinguished 
literary men. A Walter Scott or a Tennyson makes him- 
self, in tx’uth, by force of his own genius, the intimate friend 
of countless thousands, who as a matter of course take the 
deepest interest in everything that can be told about the 
man who has been and who is so much to them. To people of 
*a literary turn nothing is more attractive than a book about 
books. The comments and the discussions upon their 
favourite authors enable them, in imagination, almost to 
form, part of the society of which they read. Books have 
been their chief companions through life ; what is thought 
about them, what is said about them by those best able to 
form an opinion — that is the literature they prefer. 

Again, in the present day there are ‘ quiet lives * whose 
‘ memorials ’ greatly interest a very large circle of readers 
— ^pebple who often take but little interest in the facts of 
history-*biographies of men and women where theiKi has 
bden no fame, no public life, no connexion either with great 
events or distiuguished men, no stirring incidents to attract 
, attention, but where the whole interest of the book turns 
VOL, OXC. NO. 000X0. H E 
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apon eelf-reflexion, the inward workings and searchings, 
the private thoughts and aspirations of a hamai^sprit; 

'Many_ and divers evidently are the reasons ,-witu xAich 
men write the lives of themselves and others, and for wiclt 
other men turn to read them. We live in an age of 
biography, and many admirable ‘ lives ’ have been written 
in recent years, but it must be admitted that it is time some 
discrimination were exercised as to what i^ is desiraMe or 
even worth while to publish. Upon an already floodedi 
market there is annually poured an ever-increasing stream 
of books recording the uneventful lives of men and women— 
often of veiy commonplace men and women — books which 
have in truth little story to tell and no lesson to teach, 
where no interesting character is made known to us, and 
where, moreover, there is frequently, on the part of 
author or editor, no literary faculty to compensate, in the 
eyes of readers, for the dearth or dulness of the materials. 

A man, respected and popular in his lifetime, dies. He 
is missed and mourned by a large circle of relatives and 
friends, who naturally and rightly wish that some record 
should remain of what he was to them. Yet the reasons 
which amply justify the privately printed memoir are often 
quite insufficient to justify the publication of a life. 

So with family histories and memorials. Many of the 
old country houses of England are veritable storehouses of 
old letters, and o^d letters packed away in chests and cup- 
boards may almost as well not exist at all, since what is 
unprinted remains practically unread. Doubtless much 
more should be done than is done in privately printing family 
letters and records which, in the case of any large family, will 
often bear upon matters of public interest. Statesmen, diplo- 
matists, lawyers, soldiers, sailors write, of course, largely 
on the business of their daily lives, and hence family records, 
in a greater or less degree, possess partly a private and 
personal interest, partly an interest of a more general kind 
linking the family with the comrse of public and national 
affairs. We have protested against the too frequent publi- 
cation of biographies ; btK assuredly no one could allege, in 
regard to the work named at the head of our article, that it 
was not well to publish it. Much of it is of the higjiest 
importance in its bearing upon contemporary politic. Its 
largeijipulk, which may omfortunately frighten away some 
readers, is d|be to the fact that in one work private family 
memorials are combined with an account of the political 
and other actions of a v^y eminent public man. 
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Lord Selbome*8 four volumes of ‘ Memorials * eontaiu 
much that is deeply interesting, both of a pempnal and a 
public kind. They are divided into two parts; the first, 
described as ‘Family and Personal,’ stretching over the 
hundred years from 1766 to 1865, the last, as ‘Personal 
‘ and Political,* dealing with the subsequent period of 
thirty years. With quaint but characteristic modesty Lord 
Selborne, in his dedicatory preface to Part II., apologises 
for the greater amount of space therein given ‘ to his own 
‘ opinions on public questions, and to the part which he 
* took in them, whilst less is given to family matters than 
‘ he could have wished.’ He is addressing his children, and 
not the public, and this evident intention and object of the 
author ^1 through his four volumes must be borne in mind 
when we consider the book as a whole and the correspond- 
ence which he places before us. Many of the admirable and 
beautiful letters to be found in these volumes were written 
in the privacy of extreme confidence existing between the 
nearest of relations or the most intimate of friends. They 
testify in a high degree to the truly noble and religious 
spirit which animated the family of which Lord Selborne 
was a member. It was his desire to commtmicate to his 
children and their descendants a knowledge of the previous 
generation, especially to make known to them his own 
father, for whom he felt unbounded reverence and affec- 
tion. We, however, propose to turn our attention to the 
public career of Lord Selborne himself — in fact, to that very 
part of the book for which he apologises, viz. his opinions 
and the part that he played in public life. 

This book is not, and does not profess to be, a complete 
autobiography. Its value largely consists in the comments 
on many of the important political and religious contro- 
versies of our time, and in the carefully drawn portraits of 
many of the eminent public men with whom Lord Selborne 
was brought in to contact. No one interested in the politioo- 
religious questions which have from time to time so greatly 
stirred public %6li^ during, the Queen’s reign will fhil 
carefully to study all that Lord Selborne has to say about 
them. And there surely can be few intelligent men of any 
political party who do not recognise the trutli and power 
of the masterly sketch he has given us of Mr. Gladstone. 

Bonndell .P alm er left Winchester, where Lowe {^||1 Card- 
well hod bfi^n hki schoolfellows and his friendk the^mad of 
tho scdiCK^, and was a freshnmn* #t Oxford Men Gladstone 
was in his third year as President of the Unioii. It was 
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natural that the son of a Tory High Churchman should, 
while at Oxford, in the year 1830 have accepted Conser- 
vatism as a matter of course, and his friendship fc.‘ Lowe 
and Cardwell, who were Liberals, did not prevent him from 
supporting Gladstone’s famous anti-reform motion at the 
Union in May 1831. After a distinguished career at Oxford 
Palmer won a Fellowship at Magdalen, and turned his 
thoughts seriously to the Bar. Of his early struggles in his 
profession, of his forensic triumphs, of the steady upward 
march of his fee book we are told too little. He was called 
to the Bar in the last fortnight of the reign of William IV., 
and he owed his first oj)portunity of winning distinction to a 
case in which he was briefed by Messrs. Freshfield, solicitors 
to the Bank of England, with wliich institution Palmer had 
*some family connexion. Business came to him rapidly, 
and, needless to say, he was from the beginning amply 
qualified to do it so as to win the grateful appreciation of 
his clients and the praises of the judges before whom he 
practised. In the year 1839 Palmer writes to his father that he 
had ‘ passed the TBubicon of 1001.,’ his fees that year amount- 
ing to 1 651., and five years later we find him engaging a 
junior clerk, and generously giving up the whole profits of 
his Magdalen fellowship to endow the college chapel, 
which had lately been restored, with suitable windows of 
coloured glass. In 1 840, when his professional business was 
not sufficient to employ his whole time. Palmer began to 
write leading articles regularly for the ‘ Times,’ then 
under the editorship of Barnes, soon to be succeeded by 
Delaue ; but his increasing business, and the fact of there 
being, in 1843, some divergence of views between himself 
and the conductors of that journal as to the ‘ endeavours of 
‘ Bishops Blomfield and Phillpotts to make the usages of the 
‘ Church more conformable to the rubrics,’ put an end to 
the connexion with that paper, to the great relief of his 
father, who dreaded any dabbling on the part of his son 
with non-professional pursuits, and who had, moreover, a 
hearty old-fashioned dislike to anonymous jou^i'nalism. 

In 1846 he was ‘ refused silk ’ by Lord Lyndhurst, a 
refusal which in after life he considered not unreasonable, 
and by no means really opposed to his own interest. Three 
years later, being then member for Plymouth, he is made a 
Queen’s ^Counsel by Lord Cottenham. It was not till 
fourteen^^rs Mter he first entered the House of Commons 
that he becaiw Solicitor-6ei^iu.l, and in 1864 Attorney- 
General, in the last Goverqaroettt of Lord Palmerston. After 
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the defeat of Lord Kussell’s Reform Bill, in 1866, Boundell 
Palmer was not again in oflSce till he joined Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Cabinet as Lord Chancellor. That Ministrj bad done 
great things; but it was already nearing its end. Lord 
Selborne took his seat on the Woolsack in Febmary 1873. 
It was the last session of that Parliament, for in the 
January following Mr. Gladstone suddenly dissolved it, and 
the Conservatives came back from the country with a large 
majority. Lord Selborne was again Lord Chancellor, and 
for the last time, in Mr. Gladstone’s second Cabinet 
(1880-85). _ 

Considering, then, that Palmer entered Parliament in 1847, 
that he was long the acknowledged leader of the B.^!* on the 
Chancery side, and that he retained the full possession of 
all his activities, and his place in the front rank among 
statesmen, till his death in the spring of 1895, his career in 
office was of no long duration. He was law officer of the- 
Crown under one Government only, and for the space of not 
more than three years. The two periods during which he 
held the seals amounted together to six years. Had he 
made office his first object, for which line of action he would, 
in the ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ have found ample pre- 
cedent among the most famous of his predecessors, a very 
different record would have been achieved. 

Roondell Palmer from the beginning took his politics, 
as, indeed, he took everything else, very seriously. Political 
life was not to him a ‘ party game ’ where honours and 
emoluments were the stakes, and where responsibility for 
the welfare of the country rested upon the party leaders 
only. He knew his own rectitude of purpose, he felt his 
own personal power, and throughout his long life he acted 
nobly up to his determination to use his whole energies to 
uphold what he in his own conscience believed to be the 
cause of right and justice and the true interest of hia 
countrymen. It is a matter of no little importance that 
the life of such a statesman should have been published 
at a time when .much shallow cynicism makes itself 
heard in the discussion of the motives and action of our 
public men. Mr. Parnell’s whole tactics, adopted by four- 
filths of the representatives of the Irish people, were 
founded on the theoiy that English statesmen were per- 
fectly ready to eat their own words and sacrifice j^sir own 
convictions to obtain the support in office ^ soraii eighty 
Irish votes. It was a question between ‘ Ks ’ and ‘ Outs ’ 
— that was ail ! And there are Englishmen who, we are 
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afraid, believe that the whole of political life consists in 
the mere ‘ bidding ’ for the votes of an ignorant electorate. 
In this work we read of the earnestness and altnosi/ painful 
care with which Lord Selbome conscientiously studied the 
merits of every political problem that came before him, and 
we realise how completely he dismissed from his mind every 
consideration of personal advantage. 

Palmer’s readiness to enter the House of Commons was 
partly due to the influence of his lifelong friend Cardwell, 
who had early made his mark in Parliament, and who in 
1847 was a member of the Peelite group, a band of dis- 
sentients from the Protectionist majority of the Conserva- 
tive party, few in number, but distinguished for character 
and ability, and naturally cordially detested by the more 
orthodox and more bitter of the rank and file who followed 
the lead of Lord Derby, Lord George Bentinck, and Mr. 
Disraeli. Certainly Palmer’s upbringing and associations 
before entering upon political life did not seem to make it 
probable that he would ever heartily co-operate with a 
Liberal and Hadical party. His address at the General 
Election of 1847 invited the support of the Conservative 
electors of Plymouth, a strongly Liberal borough, against 
the candidature of Lord Ebrington and of a Badical follower 
of Lord John Bussell. He declared himself a Free Trader, 
a supporter of the Established Church, and at the same 
time in favour of the extension of perfect equality of civil 
rights and religious liberty to all his fellow countrymen. 
Lord Ebrington headed the poll, and Palmer obtained a 
substantial majority over his other opponent. 

Circnmstances, however, were not such as to make 
Palmer’s path in political life a very easy one. His case 
was very unlike that of the ordinary ambitious barrister 
in large practice, who is brought in for a safe party seat 
to the prospective mutual advantage both of party abd 
member. He was a Conservative who differed on a great 
question of principle from the recognised leaders of the 
Conservative party; and he, a pronounced High Church- 
man, found himself member for a constituency of which a 
stroni' feeling for Protestantism was a marked charac- 
teristic. Palmer had been deeply interested in the religious 
controversies which, since he had taken his degree, had 
rent 0:ii^rd in twain. Among his most intimaba Mends 
were sefiral vyio ultimately accepted the logical condusion 
of their own Heasbning and followed Hewman to Boa>d. 
;He was himself describod as a ^Puseyite,’ and in one case 
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nt least it was reported (of course without a restige of 
truth) that the conversion of one of his friends to Borne 
was due to his own . evil influence. That those whd went 
had hopes that Palmer would come too was not altogetheir 
unnatural, and Frederick Faber did, in fact, his best to 
induce him to follow their example. *1 never reached;;* 
writes Lord Selborne, ‘ the threshold that they had crossed;!* 
and certainly his many letters bearing on religious contro- 
versy, while showing much sympathy with the ‘Oxford 
‘ Movement,’ clear him of any suspicion of readiness at 
any time to make his submission to Borne. Still, remaining 
connected with his University through his Magdalen fellow- 
ship, Palmer had taken an active part in many of the 
Oxford controversies of the day, and always on the side of 
the High Churchmen where matters ecclesiastical were 
involved, so that it is hardly strange he should have been 
suspected of being far more extreme than he really was. It 
was to Gladstone in those early days that Palmer looked as 
the true leader of Oxford opinion in matters both lay and 
ecclesiastical — so much so that his greater intimacy and 
fViendship with Cardwell did not prevent him throwing all 
his weight on to the side of the former as candidate for 
the University, though the latter had the support of Sir 
Eobert Peel. 

Bom and bred a High Churchman and a Tory of the old 
school. Palmer’s University career had associated him with the 
leaders of the new Oxford Movement, which was tending so 
strongly towards Borne. The opinions of his brother William 
(who after much wandering and doubt at last found moral 
and intellectual repose in the bosom of the Boman Church) 
in early days weighed very strongly with young Boundell 
Palmer, whose inclination it always was to follow if he 
could the guidance of those whom he most respected. His 
reverence for his father’s authority and opinions was almost 
unbounded. Yet after all there was in the very foundatida 
of Palmer’s character, though it did not always come to tite 
surface, a strong feeling in the sacred right of private 
judgement, a kind of ‘ Protestantism,’ as he somewhere 
calls it, which ultimately made him refer everything to the 
decision of his own scrupulous conscience and admirable 
intellect. It was well for such a man, though he did 
think so himself, to represent at the opening of his career a 
place like Plymouth, with all its drawbacks, where bis ears 
were necessarily open to other strains thad Hiose sung by 
the high priests of a narrow medievalism at Oxford. 
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In his address, as we hare seen, Palmer had declared in 
favour of the equality of civil rights among citizens of 
every class and creed. Yet he would not pledge himself 
during his canvass to vote for the admission of Jews to the 
House of Commons, which at Plymouth would apparently 
have been a popular thing to do. His father was opposed 
to any change in the law, so was his friend and adviser. 
Dr. Moberly (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), and Palmer 
promised the electors to take the matter into his considera- 
tion. Before he had been a year in Parliament the question 
came up for decision, and we rejoice to know that he manfully 
rejected the bad advice of his parental and other counsellors, 
and spoke and voted for what he needed only his own con- 
science and brains to tell him was just and right. ‘ To go 
‘ against my father’s opinion in such a matter as this (shared, 
‘ as I knew it to be, by most good Churchmen) — to do so at 
‘ the very outset of my Parliamentary life, and to the certain 
‘ disappointment of many kind friends and wellwishers — was 
‘ a serious trial. But I was not convinced . . .’ Hero first we 
catch a glimpse of the coming time in which Palmer was to 
associate himself frankly with the party of wise and prudent 
progress, to support the Whig Reform Bill of 1866, the 
Radical Reform Bill of 188.'i, and to win the fame of being 
the greatest and most thorough law reformer of the century. 

These, however, were still distant days, and for the most 
part when matters political touched matters religious Palmer 
long showed himself very far from Liberal. Thus he followed 
Gladstone’s example in warmly combating the admission of 
Dissenters to the English Universities, little foreseeing the 
time, a generation later, when he would successfully vindicate 
the right of an atheist to take his seat in the House of 
Commons. Still a good deal of the old Adam clung to Load 
Selborne even in his regenerate days, for he assures us in 
these volumes that he has never regretted his action in 
1850, and that though all his apprehensions as to the 
admission of Dissenters to University degrees have not yet 
been realised ‘ some of them certainly have, and no man 
‘ can say with confidence what may be still to come ’ ! 

It was unlucky for Roundell Palmer that on the very 
questions upon which it was impossible for him to see eye 
to eye with his constituents so much public trouble should 
have arisen. With the result of the judgement in the 
Gorham case, though he did not like the judgement itself. 
Palmer was not much dissatisfied, tending as it did towards 
‘comprehension.’ The discussions to which the case led 
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had stirred the embers of religious strife, and while the^ 
were still glowing came the so-called ‘ Papal Aggression ’ 
and the famous ‘ llurham Letter ’ of Lord John Bussell, the 
Prime Minister, which fanned them into a fierce flame. 
Plymouth became nervous as to the Protestantism of its 
representative, and Palmer thought it right to explain his 
views very fully in public letters to a leading constituent. 
His tone was manly and explicit. He warmly repudiated 
the epithet ‘ Puseyite ’ or ‘ Tractarian ’ if these terms meant 
‘ any inclination, avowed or secret, to Bomish doctrines or 
‘ practices ; any disafiection to the principle of the Reforma- 
‘ tion ; any superstitious love of forms and ceremonies ; any 
‘ disposition to exalt Chui’ch authority above the Bible ; any 
‘ substitution of human merit, or of the virtue of a sacer- 
‘ dotal system, for reliance on the free grace of God in Jesus 
‘ Christ as the only means of salvation. . . And he 
repudiated these terms with equal wai'mth if they imputed 
any wish to exclude Evangelicalism from the Church. He 
was, he went on, earnestly devoted to the Church of England, 
and he stood by the doctrines, liturgies, and rules laid dowit 
in her Prayer Book. He held that the mission of the 
Church of England, like that of every other true Church, 
was derived from heaven, not from kings and parliaments, 
and he repudiated the doctrines of absolute prerogative no 
less in affairs spiritual than in affairs temporal. 

In an admirable letter to the Bishop of London, Palmer 
states his reasons for deprecating any legislation of the kind 
contemplated against the Roman Catholics. The language 
of Cardinal Wiseman and the Pope had been ‘pompous and 
‘ arrogant ; ’ but how, he asks, if we are to tolerate the 
Roman Catholic religion at all, can we avoid tolerating its 
principal tenet, viz. the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Popel^ 
It was contrary to the spirit of toleration and to ‘ the priti- 
‘ ciples of civil and religious liberty to enter upon a legis* 

‘ lative crusade against the mere phraseology by which a 
‘ particular voluntary church naturally, according to its own 
‘ religious ideas, designates its own episcopacy.’ In short, 
in Palmer's eyes the Roman Catholics constituted (ns he 
afterwards expressed it in his election address) ‘ a numerous 
‘ and important body of tolerated Dissenters.’ Assuredly h(» 
had proved conclusively that the policy of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill was illiberal, unwise, and inexpedient; but he 
saw that, as regards the public, one thought alone dominated 
the minds of men. It was a fight between Protestantism 
and Popery ; and it requires little knowledge of Englishmen 
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tp be aware of wbat is the inevitable result when once 
' political controversy takes this complexion. 

The non-election of Eoundell Palmer for Fljmoutih a^ the 
General Election in the summer of 1852 was, however, not 
entirely due to the exaggerated Protestantism of that con- 
stituency. The position of a member of a third party is 
never a very easy one ; and, quite apart from the ecclesias- 
tical diflSiculties of the time, the Peelite members had 
enough to trouble them. Sir Robert Peel had died in the 
summer of 1850, and early in 1852 Lord Derby had formed 
his first short-lived Administration. What, then, were the 
Peelites to do P It was clear that Protection was dead and 
buried. Should they rejoin their old Conservative friends, 
or should they draw closer to their late Free-Trade allies, 
going into opposition to Lord Derby’s Ministry ? Or should 
they follow a third course, viz. that of maintaining a 
position of independence and watching events ? 

Palmer was very loth to break with the Conservatives. 
He disliked and dreaded the advance of Radicalism and 
Democracy, and he believed that that advance could only be 
checked by the co-operation against it of all moderate 
Conservatives. Lord Derby’s Ministry was a stop-gap only. 
It must fall almost immediately; and then the Peelites 
would naturally and rightly exercise the predominant in- 
fluence in a newly constituted party. These views were 
very fully asserted in a letter to Cardwell, which was shown 
to Gladstone and the Duke of Newcastle. But, as we know, 
they did not prevail. The Prime Minister and the Peelites 
— Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Sidney Herbert, Cardwell, 
and the rest — might easily have come together, but the 
latter could not forgive Disraeli for the virulence of his 
attacks on their late revered leader ; and it may well be 
doubted also whether Disraeli would have felt at all inclined 
to welcome back the predominating influence of such powerful 
coUeagnes. Palmer accordingly determined to maintain his 
independence, and might, perhaps, have been re-elected h^ 
not the whole influence of the Derby Government, great in 
a dockyard town, been used against him. The Ministerial 
candidate was returned, but his triumph was of short dura- 
tion, as he was unseated for bribery, and in May 1863 
Roundell Palmer became once more member for Plymouth. 

As a matter of course Palmer gave his support to the 
Coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, that most peace-loving 
of Prime Ministers, under whose Premiership the country 
.embarked on the only great European war in which she has 
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engaged since Waterloo ; but when, On the fall of Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston succeeded to power the Peelites 
once more assumed an independent position, and secured 
the sympathies of Palmer by their efforts to bring about a 
peace. It was in these years that he made acquaintance 
in the House of Commons with Lord Aberdeen's son and 
private secretary, Arthur Gordon (now Lord Stanmore), and 
perhaps the most valuable portion of the remainder of these 
volumes consists of the letters addressed by Palmer to this 
most intimate of all his friends. Their friendship naturally 
brought about a closer social intercourse between Palmer and 
Lord Aberdeen, whom Palmer always ranked very high indeed 
among British statesmen, though he did not easily bring 
himself to assent to Lord Aberdeen’s view of statesmanship, 
viz. that practical questions must wait to be dealt with till 
public opinion is ripe, and ‘that under our system of 
‘ government any long foresight, on points which the classes 
‘ concerned and the people at large do not understand to 
‘ require new legislation, is not possible.’ ‘ Opportunism ’ was 
a qualification for statesmanship that did not stand high in 
Palmer’s eyes ; and he breaks out in an observation, in a 
letter to Arthur Gordon, that under our system ‘ it almost 
‘ seems that a great man must become a small one to 
‘ succeed in governing.’ In the same letter, in discussing 
the memoir of Sir Eobert Peel, he refers to these difficulties 
of our system, and again shows his distaste for opportunism. 
Palmer reverenced Peel highly, yet he declares be does not 
think it possible for his most ardent admirers to call him a 
really great man without setting up a low standard of great- 
ness, since 

‘ in this very memoir Peel vindicates one of the main acts of his lifh 
(an act, I should say, of the plainest justice and the highest policy), 
not because it was just and politic, but merely on the ground of 
irresistible public necessity; leaving it to be inferred that he thought, 
that the resistance of that measure would have continued to be ri^lvi 
if it had continued to be possible, and it became wrong only because 
it was checkmated.’ 

Eoundell Palmer, it need hardly be said, would much 
have preferred an Aberdeen to a Palmerston Ministry, and 
at the end of 1856 the Peelites were again anxiously ques- 
tioning themselves and each other as to how they ought to 
act. The alliance of the last ten years with tlie Liberal 
party, though the Coalition Minis&y had broken dowi}» 
could not but have done much to encourage personid tertna of 
friendship between Liberal and Feelite politicians* With 
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many of the leading Whigs, such as Sir George Grey, 
Palmer had grown into great intimacy, while we hear of 
no social rapprochement with Lord Derby or his followers. 
Palmer writes to Cardwell at this time * that Gladstone 
seemed to be the only one of the Peelites who showed any 
disposition to join the Conservative Opposition. Were they, 
then, if invited, to join as units the Ministry of Lord 
PalmerstoQ ? I’o Palmer, holding as he did the professional 
lead in the Chancery Courts, the matter was of great personal 
importance, as his position would give him a claim to a law 
oflScership on the occurrence of a vacancy ; but neither at 
this time nor at any other had the prospect of office much, 
if any, influence in determining his political action. Card- 
well answered that, for his own part, he did not shai'e the 
Peelite distrust of Palmerston, he had no fear of the ex- 
cessive Eadicalism of the Whig Ministry, and, with Lord 
Aberdeen’s full approval, he was himself prepared to throw 
in his lot with that party, all the more that in his eyes the 
Conservatives, under the leadership of Disraeli, were rapidly 
losing all character and reputation both in the House of 
Commons and the country. Cardwell, moreover, unlike 
Palmer, though he admired Gladstone, and would willingly 
support his leadership of the House of Commons, heartily 
disliked his ecclesiastical leanings, and would not at all like 
to see the patronage of the Church in such hands. 

What then, writes f Palmer to Arthur Gordon, ought he 
to do? Once more he reviews the recent history of parties, 
and discusses the existing position. In many w^ays he 
would have liked the leadership of Gladstone; but if Glad- 
stone really meant to join the Conservatives he would carry 
hardly any one with him, and no strong Ministry would 
result. 

‘ Gladstone would bring, indeed, his own splendid powers ; but 
their moral weight would be much broken in the opinion both of the 
House and of the country, which esteems variableness in political 
attachments to be the cardinal sin of a statesman. And after all 
Gladstone, with all those qualities which make us admire and love 
him, baffles all calculation by the great individuality of his mind — at 
once conscientious and ambitious, subtle and vehement, impulsive and 
discriminating. He is a comet, the elements of whose orbit are as yet 
but imperfectly known. It is a great question with me personally 
whether to commit myself to him for better or worse. I think I 
could decide to do so if it were merely or mainly a question of my 
own ambition or self-interest. But, unfortunately, I have a perverse 
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habit of thinking for myself, and a conscience which, when I have 
formed a decided opinion upon any matter of real consequence, drives 
me to act upon it. I have found myself differing from him before, 
and I may do so again. Even upon Church questions, upon which we 
go a long way together, I doubt whether I am not a good deal more 
Protestant than he is. It is one thing to follow such a man as the 
guiding and animating spirit of an organised, intelligible party, aiul 
another to go with him as the centre of gravity of a few atoms projected 
into infinite space.’ 

'*1 

But there was another powerful personality in the House 
of Commons whose conduct and character were hardly less 
important than were those of Mr. Gladstone in determining 
the shape into which the still unsettled political combina- 
tions of that day were ultimately to be cast. Palmer, as 
appeal's later on in the letter just quoted, would have found 
no difficulty in associating with Lord Eobert Cecil (now 
Lord Salisbury) and other Conservative leaders, but a real 
Conservative union became most improbable in view of ‘ the 
‘ sinister influence of an adventurer like Disraeli upon the 
‘ character and fortunes of any party with whom he may be 
‘ associated, and the total impossibility of either getting rid 
‘ of him altogether or safely throwing him into the back- 
‘ ground.’ 

These speculations were put an end to by Lord Pal- 
merston’s action with regard to the affair of the lorcha 
‘ Arrow ’ and the Chinese war of 1857. Palmer joined 
Gladstone and most of the Peelites in uniting with Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Cobden, and the Conservative Opposition 
in censuring the high-handed action of the British repre- 
sentative in China, which was heartily supported by th(f 
Prime Minister. Palmer’s vote and speech on this occasion 
cost him his seat at Plymouth, and Lord Palmerston and 
the war party obtained a great majority at the General 
Election over the heterogeneous forces of their opponents. 
‘ However highly,’ says Lord Selborne,* ‘ the British people 
‘ may value the blessings of peace, the occasions are rare on 
‘ which they do not support their Government at the begin- 
^ hing of a war ; and the mere suggestion of an insult to 
* the British flag is enough to excite a great deal of feeling, 

‘ sometimes more patriotic than just.’ 

When Gladstone joined, in 1859, the Government of Lord 
Palmerston, the separate action of the Peelites as a party 
came to an end. Palmer was still absent from the House of 
Commons, caring, as usual, very little for prospects of office, 

• Part i. vol. ii. p. 325, 
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bttt fired witli a desii'e to emulate the example of men * Uke 
* Sir Samuel Bomillj and M. Guizot ’ and do some real ' erVice 
to his countrj'. In 1861, on the death of Lord Chanc^or 
Campbell, legal changes and promotions became necessary, 
and a seat was found for Palmer in Lord Zetland’s Whig 
borough of Bichmond. On July 1 he became Solicitor- 
General, stipulating, however, that he should be free to 
take his own line on two subjects to which he attached 
extreme ia|^ortance, viz. Church rates and marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. 

As a law officer of the Crown questions of momentous 
importance arising out of our position of neutrality during 
the American Civil War came before him. The * Trent 
‘aflfeiir’ of 1861-2, and the cases of the ^Alabama’ and 
other cruisers, are narrated in these ‘ Memorials.’ Palmer’s 
observations on these matters, especially on the cases of the 
cruisers, which did so much damage to the commerce of the 
Northern States, merit careful attention, and certainly clear 
the then Government of any undue leaning towards the 
Southern States, or of any slackness in the maintenance of 
our neutrality. Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, though suffering 
some loss of credit in its failure to protect Denmark against 
German and Austrian aggression, retained its majority in the 
House of Commons, and on an appeal to the country in 
1865 once more received the support of the people. On the 
death of Lord Palmerston in October of -that year Lord 
Bussell became for the second time Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Gladstone — now member not for Oxford, but for South Lan- 
cashire, and ‘ unmuzzled ’ — leader of the House of Commons. 
And so ‘ a new era began,’ and Boundell Palmer, now 
Attorney-General, found himself for the first time member of 
a Ministry sincerely bent upon pressing forward without 
any delay genuine and thorough reform. All the old dreams 
of a great Conservative union to arrest the march of 
democracy had passed away. To the great gain of the 
Liberal party and cause he had thrown in his lot with the 
reformers, and, till Mr. Gladstone twenty years later per- 
petrated bis great surrender to Mr. Parnell, Palmer’s wise, 
moderating, and patriotic counsels were at the service of 
those who claimed to be oh the side of progress. 

Throughout his life Boundell Palmer’s Conservatism was 
due much more to his ecclesiastical bias than to any 
sympathy with old Tory prejudices in favour of ‘ privilege; ’ 
and his. original dislike to the onward march of democracy 
was doubtless diminished by his constant association with 
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statesmen genuinely attached to reform, yet no less opjposed 
to rerolntion than he was himself. There was oonrage on 
his part, but there was nothing inconsistent with his thrmer : 
principles, in his declaration in May 1866 that his own 
personal opinions were in favour of household suffrage in 
the cities and boroughs, thus going far in advance on that 
subject of almost every man mark of the day, with the 
exception of John Bright. The splendid rheto^c of Eobert 
Lowe, in many respects a strong Eadieal, called forth 
Palmer’s admiration without shaking his opinions ; and 
Gladstone’s famous I’eminder to the Tory party that after 
all the newly enfranchised electors would be our ‘ own flesh 
‘ and blood ’ (a declaration which brought upon his head 
the fiercest denunciations of his opponents) contained 
nothing with which he did not thoroughly sympathise. The 
following year — the year of the Conservative inform Bill — 
Palmer acted up to his professions ; that is, he exerted 
himself with much success to convert the Government 
scheme, which was full of checks and counterpoises, into a 
pure and simple household franchise measure. In those 
days, writes Lord Selborne in his old age, ‘ no dangerous 
‘ sentimentality had become a factor in our politics. . . . 
‘ In 1866, as in 1832, the political leaders were trained 
‘ statesmen, in whose honesty of purpose and desire to lead 
‘ the people in constitutional .ways confidence might be 
‘ placed. So at least I believed, and at that time probably 
‘ it was true.’ Perhaps future histoiy may record that these 
virtues did not forty years ago entirely cease to characterise 
political leadership, and may point out that to no men in 
their time were good and wise and patriotic intentions more 
fiercely denied by their opponents than to the reforming 
statesmen of 1832 and 1866. It is too true that since then 
political leaders have done much which deserves the severest 
censure, but still there is reason to hope that the final 
verdict of history will be that even in the worst cases these 
statesmen were honest of purpose, and at least mmnt well. 

It was to be expected that Palmer’s old friends should 
accuse him of having turned Radical, to which the retort 
was easy that he was as Conservative as the leader of the 
Tory party, and that old party names had completely lost 
their meaning. While in civil matters he was thus 
apparently merging in the orthodox Liberalism of the day, 
in matters ecclesiastical an extreme party of modern 
ritualists were leaving old High Churchm^ like himself far 
behind them. ‘ I think you must agree with me,’ he writes. 
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in June 1867 to the Eer. Frank Faber, ‘in utterly con- 
’<# demning the new spurious race of High Churchmen, chan 
‘ whom “ to obey ” is not better than vestments, nor “ to 
‘ hearken ” than the smell of incense. In scurrilousness, 
‘ especially against the bishops, some of their publications 
‘ so far exceed anything which the “ Eecord ” ever wrote in 
‘ its worst days as to make that paper appear, by comparison, 
‘ quite unsectarian and charitable.’ 

Palmer Avas soon to show how little his four years of 
office and his hearty co-operation with the Liberal party 
had done to destroy his individuality, and ‘ his inveterate 
‘ habit’ of judging and acting for himself on all questions 
of real importance. At the General Election consequent 
on the Eeform Act of 1867 Gladstone, who had made the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church the main issue with 
the electorate, was enthusiastically supported throughout 
the three kingdoms, and in December the Queen asked him 
to form his first Administration. Next day the new Prime 
Minister offered Palmer the place of Lord Chancellor. It 
was declined, in spite of the pressure of Gladstone and his 
old friend Cardwell, on the ground that he felt bound to 
avow and act upon his opinions on Ihe subject of Dis- 
establishment ; but he was at the same time, so he wrote 
to Mr. Gladstone, determined to reconcile any differences 
of opinion ‘ with the maintenance of cordial relations with 
‘ the Liberal party, and a personal attachment towards 
‘ yourself, which I am sure nothing can ever disturb.’ 
Palmer both spoke and voted against the second reading 
of the Government Bill, his main objection being to the 
Disendowinent provisions, an essential portion of the 
measure. In committee and in private negotiations between 
the supporters and opponents of the Bill be exerted every 
effort to mitigate whaf he thought would be the harshness 
and severity of its operation. And he succeeded in the by 
no means easy task of frankly opposing the policy of 
Ministers without any breach of the friendly relations that 
pi'eviously existed between them. 

Curiously enough it was in the discussion of the Land 
Bill of 1871, and not on the Irish Church Bill of 1868, 
that Mr. Gladstone felt most inclined warmly to resent the 
criticisms of Sir Eoundell Palmer. The latter supported 
the principle of the Bill, but in committee supported certain 
amendments of detail against the strong wish of the 
Government, or at least of its leader. ‘ Gladstone was 
‘ offended. It was always one of his defects to have no 
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< just sense of the proportion of things. This made him 
‘ irritable under the most friendly criticism — disposed to ' 

* exalt details into principles, and to magnify muon beyond 

* its value every concession which he could be induced to 
‘ offer.’ Gladstonian organs began to speak of Palmer as 
a ‘ candid friend,’ and an interchange of letters took place, 
in which the Minister complained that Palmer was ‘ bringing 
‘ into a focus the scattered elements of disapproval ; ’ and 
the independent member replied that his convictions pre- 
vented his remaining silent, and that he felt it a duty 
to maintain according to his lights ‘the principles upon 
‘ which property and society are based.’ Still the last 
thing Palmer wished was to injure the Government or 
endanger their Bill, and accordinglj? he ultimately forbore 
from pressing upon them concessions they had absolutely 
determined to refuse. ‘ Gladstone’s mind,’ wrote Palmer 
to Sir Arthur Gordon (quoting Archbishop Whately’s 
observation after reading his book on ‘ Church and State ’), 

‘ is a sort of eul de sac, without a thoroughfare.’ And as 
to what might be Gladstone’s future courses Palmer once 
again was deeply troubled. 

We need not follo.w Palmer’s career in the short time 
that still remained to him as a private member. He showed 
himself, on the whole, a steady party man, supporting his 
friends on the question of the Royal Warrant on Army 
Purchase, which he considered the least objectionable 
method of escape from an impasse, and earning the especial 
gratitude of the Ministry by lending his powerful and 
much needed assistance to shield them from the fienuf 
attacks to which the so-called ‘ Collier Job ’ had exposed 
them. The defence he made then he repeats in his book, 
and it certainly goes far towards vindicating the action of 
Lord Hatherley in circumstances whi^ prima facie bore a 
very unpleasant aspect. In the sunmer of 1872 Palmer 
represented his country at the Geneva arbitration. He 
returned in October, just as Lord Hatherley, whose eyesight 
had failed, resigned the seals, and Palmer, with the approval 
of all men, became Lord Chancellor. 

Boundell Palmer had won for himself, by force of his 
character and abilities, a unique position of inflaenco in 
the House of Commons. It was recognised on all sides 
that he had no ends of a personal object in view, and that 
he was solely bent on serving the true interests of his 
country. His moderation, the fairness with which he 
treated those from whom he differed, and the entire absence 
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from 'his character of any. e^urhi of personah jeaione^^ or 
rivalry, gave fax more weight than is nsiml ^to the O'* affi^ls 
of an unofficial and independent membw of Si4rliain4nt, 
however able. It is said that no offi^ of the Great Seal 
had before his time ever been declined on a point of con- 
science, and in his case a man of less scrapidous honesty 
would have fonnd it very easy to persuade himself that 
the policy to which he objected being already virtually an 
accomplished fact, he would do most good in modifying by 
his influence in the Cabinet the details of an objectionable 
Bill. Once again, in more recent days, has the coveted 
seat on the woolsack been declined on the ground of 
principle by another statesman. The patriotic sacrifices 
made by Lord Selborne and Lord James of Hereford have 
done much to uphold the character of British statesman- 
ship, and to confute the sweeping imputations too often 
made on the political sincerity of the members of a noble 
profession. 

On the woolsack Lord Selborne showed himself a thorough 
law reformer, introducing and carrying through Parliament 
the Judicature Act of 1873, which combmed in one Supreme 
Court all the jurisdictions of then exisjiing Superior Courts. 
It was a great work, though even reformers may regret 
that it was found necessary to sweep away so many old 
names closely associated with English history. Lord Sel- 
borne was warmly supported by Lord Cairns, and he had 
the approval also of Lord Hatherley, Lord Komilly, and 
most of the other great dignitaries of the law. As regards 
the Court of Appeal, the Lord Chancellor’s proposals were 
too radical for the public. ‘The House of Lords was ready 
to part with its judicial authority to the new Court, but 
opposition originating in Scotland declared itself to this part 
of the scheme, and ^imately the House of Lords as the 
supreme court of appi^ was retained. 

The time, short as it was, that Lord Selborne held the 
seals during Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry, and the strange 
manner in which that Ministry ended, naturally made him 
better acquainted than he had ever been before with the 
complex character of his chief. Parliament had been 
summoned to reassemble on February 5, 1874, and at the 
end of January the Prime Minister took the world, and even 
his colleagues, by surprise by announcing an immediate 
dissolution. ‘ In the Greenwich m^ifesto, addressed to the 
‘ whole kingdom, Mr. Gladstone took the unusual course of 
* bidding for a new term of power by the promise of a new 
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* financial polioy'r.-undiaelosied until then even to the Cabinet 
< — the total repeal of the in(Joine tax.* ^is projeetj iwliioh 
he had never mooted during his many years in office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister^ was now 
put before the people, in all outward appearance the con- 
sidered policy of the Queen’s advisers, but in truth the reckless 
electioneering bid for popularity of one ambitious man. 
At the time the project was at all events feasible, for a 
very large surplus was in view, and there may have been 
much to be said for the new financial policy. The country, 
however, rejected the appeal made to its pocket. Mr. 
Gladstone never afterwards said a single word in favour of 
his own plan, and the financial policy of the nation, and 
especially of the Liberal party, has developed in exactly the 
opposite direction. 

The real reason for this sudden dissolution, so fatal in its 
consequences to the Liberal party, was Mr. Gladstone’s diffi- 
culty as to his seat (a very shaky one) at Greenwich, He 
had accepted the Chancellorship of the Exchequer while 
still remaining First Lord of the Treasury, receiving half 
the salary attached to the former and the whole of that 
belonging to the latter office. The acceptance of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer by statute vacated his 
seat, unless that acceptance was in lieu of and in immediate 
ewcession to the Lordship of the Treasury. If, then, Mr. Glad- 
stone had met Parliament in February he would have been 
liable iu heavy penalties for sitting and voting when the 
seat was vacant. To his own subtle mind, however, his 
acceptance of the Exchequer appeared to come within the 
statutory exception as to vacating seats, and he had even 
persuaded himself that considerable legal authority was on 
his side. The matter was to have been formally considered 
in consultation by the Lord Chancellq^ and the law officei’S 
before the meeting of Parliament, and what their opinion 
would have been there can be no doubt. ‘ From these diffi- 

* culties a dissolution was the only escape, and I have never 
‘ doubted that this was the determining cause of the dis- 

* solution of January 1874.’ * 

A few months later Lord Selbome writes at length on the 
political situation to Sir Arthur Gordon (September 6, 1874). 
After considering the position of the new Conservative 
Government, and the character and qualifications of the men 
composing it, he turns to his own friends. 
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* 1 cannot say that niy opinion of Gladstone, as a statesman, has 
risen with the opportunities I have had since 1871 of observi .g him 
more closely, though my opinion of him as a man has certainly 
suffered nothing. For the arts of political management he trusts too 
implicitly, I think, to whippera-in, and other men, inferior in political 
earnestness and insight to himself ; and, with respect to the business 
of legislation and government, his mind seems to me to be too one- 
sided and vehement, and to want accuracy, equability, a sense of 
proportion and breadth. He can hardly be brought to interest himself 
at all in matters (even when they are really great matters) in which ho 
is not carried away by some strong attraction ; and when he is carried 
away he does not sympathise with or take counsel with those whose 
point of view is at all different from his own. This makes it hardly 
possible for him to be minister, except when it is the time for some 
heroic measures, for whicl) he can excite public entliusiasm ; at other 
times his mind is not a centre round whicli other minds can revolve, 
or which so associates itself with the thoughts and interests of other 
men as to harmonise and regulate their action in the manner necessary 
for ordinary good government.* 

It was this character of Gladstone’s mind, Lord Selborne 
continues, which made the latter dread lest his chief should be 
drawn into revolutionary or Radical measures, such as Dis- 
establishment in England and Scotland, were those ques- 
tions ever to grow in importance in their influence on political 
parties. 

With Disestablishment Lord Selborne would, of course, 
have nothing to do under any circumstances, and he gives 
his friend his reasons for holding that its present con- 
ditions of connexion with the State are not such as to 
trammel the freedom and energy of the Church. 

think too,’ he writes, ‘that the strength of the Clmrch of 
England, whether viewed on the religious or the political side, is so 
great as to make its destruction not only not inevitable, but hardly 
possible, but for the effect of internal dissensions; as to which, while 
I admit that, if the most powerful religious influences in the Church 
cannot reconcile themselves to the actual terms of the existing settle- 
ment, and to their do?ia fide observance and enforcement, the institu- 
tion cannot stand, I am myself more hopeful than some others that 
they may be kept within the limits necessary for s(‘li-]>reservation.’ 

The verdict of the country having been given against Mr. 
Gladstone, he announced his intention to retire definitely 
from the lead of the Liberal party. In the session of 1874, 
however, the Public Worship Regulation Bill was intro- 
duced. It had the approval of the majority of the episcopal 
bench and the support of the Government, but Mr, Glad- 
stone greatly disliked it, and came up from retirement at 
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Hawarden expressly to oppose it. Lord Selborne, on the 
whole, favoured the Bill, regretting the introduction of, and 
the excessive importance given to, medieeval doctrines and 
practices by ' disintegrating * associations and societies like 
the English Church Union. A wide difference, in short, 
existed between the old High Churchmen and the modern 
ritualists. Lord Selborne disliked the ‘ society system even 
‘ in those fields of action where Churchmen of all ranks, and of 
‘ all shades of opinion, accepted and made use of it. The new 
‘ extension of it to doctrine, worship, and discipline seemed 
‘ to him to be an intrusion upon the episcopal office, and 
‘ repugnant to the Catholic profession, with which it was 
‘ accompanied.’ Lord Selborne founded his amendments to 
the Bill (which, however, were not accepted) on that very 
clause of the Preface to the Prayer Book upon which recent 
proceedings have been taken at Lambeth. According to 
liis scheme, cases in which the Bishop had doubts would 
have been decided by the provincial court of the Archbishop 
(of course a true ecclesiastical court, having real jurisdic- 
tion), with appeal to the Queen in Council. 

Gladstone’s retirement from active politics, announced in 
the spring, was somewhat broken in upon by these un- 
expected ecclesiastical discussions of the first session of the 
new Parliament. For the most part, however, he was 
entirely absorbed in his pamphlet on ‘ Vaticanism.’ Sir 
Arthur Gordon visited him at Hawarden in November, ‘ and 
‘ found him quite unable to talk or think of anything except 
‘ religious and ecclesiastical questions. . . . He thought him 
‘ not quite so determined as he was not to take office again, 

‘ and he consented to contemplate the possibility of his onco 
‘ more being Prime Minister.’ Like his correspondent, Sir 
Arthur Gordon greatly feared that Gladstone’s mind was 
turning towards Disestablishment. All these speculations, 
however, as to the direction in which Mr. Gladstone’s 
political principles were to develope were rendered vain by 
the outbreak of the Busso-Turkish question, the Bulgarian 
atrocities, and the prospect of the country being led by the 
Disraeli Ministry into a Bussian war. 

Lord Selborne had, of course, no sympathy with the pre- 
vailing ‘ Jingoism ’ of that day, and no admiration for an 
ambitious foreign policy which plumed itself on the power of 
Great Britain to make her influence felt in every question of 
European policy. ‘ Such a disposition,’ ho writes to Sir 
Arthur Gordon in September 1878, ‘ is always agreeable to 
‘ the passions and follies of mankind till they feel its cost too 
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^ aer&rely. It is the explanation of the popularity of plsiost 
* all the wars in which this country has ever been- enga|(ed, 
‘ and almost all of which most now appear, to any civilised 
‘ and dispassionate student of history, to have been im> 
‘ politic and unjustifiable.’ 

Lord Selborne heartily agreed with his party in the 
electoral campaign of 1879-80, and in the spring of the 
latter year he a second time took his seat on the woolsack 
in Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration. The Liberal 
party had obtained a large majority. It was full of con- 
fidence in its great leader, and few men in the party 
doubted that a new era of peace, prosperity, and progress 
was about to begin. 

Alas for these sanguine hopes ! Before the fall of that 
Ministry some good, even great, work was accomplished ; 
but the tone of Lord Selborne’s letters reflects too truly the 
growing sense of failure and disappointment that soon cast 
its shadow over the public mind. The General Election 
had been fought in the main on the question of foreign 
policy. We had been on the brink of war with Bussia; 
and in Afghanistan and South Africa we had met with 
disasters. 

Assuredly the legacy of diflSculties to which Mr. Gladstone* 
succeeded was a heavy one. In South Africa the new Govern- 
ment did not grasp the situation with a firm hand. It did 
not like to reverse the fatal policy of its predecessors, who 
had annexed the Transvaal without the free consent plainly 
given of its people. A rising of the Boers took place in the 
autumn of 1880, and it was resolved to put it down. The 
military disasters suffered by our arms rendered the great 
majority of Englishmen oblivious to every consideration but 
that of retrieving by victory the national prestige ; and the 
peace by which independence was granted to the Transvaal 
State was a most unpopular one. Yet the reasons alleged 
by the Government at the time, and repeated by Lord 
Selborne in his * Memorials,’ deserve to be carefully weighed. 
They were founded on strong grounds — partly moral, partly 
political. 

‘ The negotiation ended in an arrangement by which enough power 
was reserved to the British Crown to fulfil our original conception of 
what was desirable, and to make the settlement, if it had been per- 
manent, a good one. But it was not, and the Boers never meant it to 
be permanent ; and before long it underwent a revision, which reduced 
to a mere name the form of British supremacy which had been 
rained. The war, howevra, was at an end j and if the circumstances 
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were not gratifying to onr national pride it waa enOtigh Umi tlte public 
conscittice ratified the deeisiwoftheGov^nnKHit.' ' ' ' 

Before, Itowerer, the first session of the new Fikf|bmeht 
Was tnany weeks old, it was very evident that the IpindliDg 
by the new Ministry of domesiao questions was llketj to 
excite the deepest attention of the public. It has often 
happened that a Ministry and party have lost popularity 
with the electorate of the day on account of their adherenoe 
to a policy for which posterity has had nothing but praise. 
The Poor Law of 1834, for instance, drew down much 
popular ill-will on the Government which had passed the 
Great Reform Bill. To the Ministry of 1880 Ireland was 
throughout the great source of its trouble, and the real 
cause of its fell in 1885 ; but even now history is unable to 
pronounce whether the sweeping land legislation which Mr. 
Gladstone induced his colleagues and his party to accept, 
and Parliament to pass, has been really beneficial to the 
Irish people. Lord Selbome had very little more liking 
than other people for Mr. Forster’s ‘ Disturbance Bill,’ and 
he was already almost tempted to envy old friends, like Lord 
Cardwell, who were not in the Ministry. 

In the autumn and winter of 1880-1 lawlessness reached 
a pitch in Ireland which no Government should have 
tolerated for a week. Lord Selborne’s speech at the Guild- 
hall on November 9, insisting on the primary duty of 
Ministers to uphold the law, while they energetically en- 
deavoured to find a remedy for popular discontent, caused 
a demonstration such as had not been heard there for a 
generation. Lord Selborne’s views were shared by almost 
all responsible men, and accordingly the first proceeding of 
the session of 1881 was to pass a Coercion Act, not 
unfortunately a wisely considered measure in view of the 
condition of affairs it was intended to meet ; and the second 
was to pass the sweeping Land Act of 1881, the founda- 
tion of everything that has been done since with regard to 
land legislation in Ireland. Lord Selborne thought, and 
probably rightly, that nothing short of the proposals of 
that measure would have been of use. We are not, how- 
ever, now discussing the merits or demerits of the new 
system of land-owning and land-holding then introduced, 
but the part taken by Lord Selborne. 

‘ I did not doubt,’ be writes in his old age, ‘ that all my colleagues, 
as well 88 myself, would stand resolutely by the substance of the settle* 
ment then made, in favour of landlord as well as tenant, happen what 
might, and that they would have the power as well as the will to do it. 
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Nor do I doubt now that, if they had done so, that settlement mjght 
have been advantageous to men of all classes. My declaration. s that 
1 considered it beneficial, under the circumstances with which we had 
to dealji^ the owners as well as to the occupiers of land, were abso" 
lutely N^re. If 1 had thought otherwise, -if I had supposed that 
those whose responsibility I shared could have joined hands, as soon as 
they were out of office, with the League established to drive “ land- 
lordism ” out of Ireland, and accept the denunciations of that League, 
instead of the law of the land, as the practical measure of the rights 
of landlords, and the extent to which they ought to be recognised and 
enforced, I could not have done any act, or spoken a word, in the 
direction of what (to me at all events) would have been an in- 
excusjible breach of public duty and good faith.’ (‘Memorials,’ partii, 
vol. ii. p. 26.) 

Lord Selborne and most of his Cabinet colleagnes were in 
ignorance of the correspondence which preceded the so- 
called ‘ Treaty of Kilmainham ’ and Mr. Forster’s resigna- 
tion. With Lord Spencer, just before the latter’s departure 
to Ireland, and a Committee of the Cabinet, Lord Selbome 
had agreed upon the heads of a new Coercion Bill, the intro- 
duction of which measure in May was in no way due (so he 
always contended) to the Phoenix Park murders. It should 
be remembered, however, upon this point that in the 
Liberal party at the time there was much difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of having recourse to fresh 
■coercion, that distinguished members of the party were 
known to dislike it, that Mr. Parnell believed it would not 
come to pass, and that among the moderate section of 
Mr. Gladstone’s following his firmness on the question was 
greatly doubted. It may very well, therefore, be open to 
question whether, but for the murders of May 6^ the Crimes 
Act of 1882 would really have been pressed through 
Parliament. 

When the Ministry fell three years later their fall was no 
doubt partly due to the unpopularity they had incurred 
from the failure to relieve Khartoum and the death of Gordon. 
There was, in truth, a general sense of failure and dishearten- 
ment all round ; but undoubtedly one of the causes of their 
defeat in the House of Commons on ]Mr. Childers’s Budget was 
the difference of opinion among Liberals as to the renewal 
of the Crimes Act; and Lord Selborne was not the only 
member of the Cabinet to whom personally the fall of 
that Ministry was welcome. The Government had passed 
a large measure of democratic reform, but otherwise they 
had done little either at home or abroad to justify the high 
hopes of 1880. Five years had passed, during which one 
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eminent statesman after another had felt himself forced 
on grounds of conscience to relinquish office^ and at last 
absolute rupture was only averted by the well-timed 
occurrence of a defeat in the House of Commons,^ The 
Liberal party in outward appearance still held together 
as a whole ; but there was no common principle upon which 
it was united, and its great leader had largely lost the con- 
fidence of men who in the past had done much to help him 
to victory. 

Lord Selborne at that period fully expected Mr. Gladstone, 
now seventy-six years of age, finally to retire from political 
strife. It would have been well for his future fame had he done 
so ; but that course did not recommend itself either to part}*^ 
managers or himself. The condition of the Liberal party 
at the dissolution of 1885 is best called to mind by two 
phrases then in every one’s mouth — ^ the Radical pro- 
‘ gramme’ and ‘ the Gladstone umbrella.’ Neither was at 
all to the taste of Lord Selborne. He was provoked by the 
vagueness and ‘ the misty facing both ways fashion ’ in 
which Mr. Gladstone in his election address approached 
public questions of the first importance, and on the other 
hand he warmly resented the pretensions of Radicals to 
make ‘ Disestablishment ’ a test question for Liberal candi- 
dates. Had the Conservative Ministry in its short career of 
office shown to greater advantage they might perhaps have 
secured the victory at the polls. They did indeed obtain the 
help in Great Britain of the Parnellite vote ; but a supposed 
‘ Tory-Parnellite alliance ’ was denounced on every Liberal 
platform, and certainly brought no real advantage to the 
Government. The result of the election was to give a 
majority of eighty-four to the Liberals over the Con- 
servatives. The Irish Horae Rulers, however, also numbered 
eighty-four, so that if they combined with the Conservatives 
the Liberal majority would disappear. 

Every one recollects the consequences to which this 
unsatisfactory state of parties gave birth — the adoption of 
the Home Rule policy by Mr. Gladstone, the formation of a 
Liberal Unionist party, and the defeat of Home Rule in the 
House of Commons and in the country. Since 1885 the 
Liberal or Home Rule party has never had a majority in 
Great Britain. 

Lord Selborne was now in his seventy-fifth year. He had 
worked throughout his life as few men have worked. In 


* Lord Selborne to Mr. Gold win Smith, August 22, 1885. 
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the spring of 1885 a terrible blow fell apon him in tbe death 
of Lady §elborne $ but no desire of repose, no primte g\|ef, 
however deep, could hold him back from tbe performance to 
the wif utmost of his powers of the duty which he felt he 
owed to his country. Even those who knew him well did 
not recognise, till he had flung himself into this great 
struggle, the enthusiasm and fire which, concealed under the 
appearance of reserve, formed in truth the basis of his nature. 
Weneed not refer to his speeches or lettersof those days. This 
was a very different contest from that on the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Then he made a noble protest. 
Now the gloves were off, and he was fighting for victor}’. 
Those who had listened in the past to the powerful and 
elaborate arguments with which the great equity lawyer was 
accustomed to reply in the House of Lords to his formidable 
political opponent and lifelong friend Lord Cairns were 
astqunded at the ease with which he could catch the ear and 
stir the feeling of great popular audiences, convincing them 
by the sheer force of his own sincerity of the patriotism of 
his motives and of the justice of his cause. 

Lord Selborne saw the defenders of the Union carry all 
before them in 1886. He saw the Home Eulers obtain in 
1892 a majority sufficient to give them office without real 
power to carry out their ends; and he himself took part in 
the debate and division in the House of Lords which, amid 
the plaudits of the people, rejected the last of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bills. He died in the spring of 1895, 
and thus did not live to see the consummation of his long 
cherished hope that an Administration and party might be 
formed out of statesmen from both sides of politics united 
upon a great principle, determined to uphold law and order 
in every part of the kingdom, and ready to welcome and 
forward every practical reform which promised benefit to 
the people. That, indeed, happened only a few weeks after 
he had been laid in his grave at Blackmoor ; but it had 
been long foreseen, and the end of his life was cheered by 
the knowledge that that which he had so long earnestly 
desired was practically already won. 

We would not spoil by quotation the admirable analysis 
Lord Selborne has left us of the character of Mr. Gladstone.*^ 
Very much of the interest of these volumes turns on the 
history of that gradual loss of confidence in Mr. Gladstone, 
increasing as years went on, which circumstances forced upon 


^ Memorials, part ii. yoL ii. p. 889. 
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the unwilling mind of his friend. To young Boundell 
Palmer fresh from Oxford and for many a year afterwards 
Gladstone was the coming hero of his age, who was inainre 
with his own lofty ideas in Chnrch and State a new^^g^nera- 
tion of statesmen. Half a century later Lord Selbome had 
come to regard him as the most dangerous opponent of those 
very principles which they both had cherished. He knew 
Gladstone’s power over men, and his singular fascination, and 
he made excuses on that ground for the irresponsible fashion 
in which too many had followed him. ‘ I was too long under 
the master’s spell not to have some fellow feeling with 
them, for I know how impossible it is not to admire and 
how very easy to love him.’ 

We have here intended to deal with the political side only 
of Lord Selborne’s career, and have consequently left out of 
sight much that makes these ‘ Memorials ’ valuable and 
interesting. Lord Davey, Lord Hobhouse and others have 
contributed sketches of Eoundell Palmer at the Bar, pour- 
traying in very graphic fashion the special attributes of his 
forensic method, and contrasting them with those of his 
eminent rivals, such as Bethel, Rolt, and Cairns. Of liis 
almost incredible industry men will long speak — how once 
he worked for sixty hours without cessation, and how at 
another time he was not in bed between Monday and Satur- 
day ! We have also had to omit all reference to his very 
elaborate and valuable discussion of the great ecclesiastical 
causes in which he took part or felt an interest. 

We have, moreover, said nothing of his home life or of the 
very numerous letters written to his friends on matters 
purely personal and private. Yet here perhaps may best be 
read the real character of the man. Some of these letters^ 
written when the writer or his correspondent was suffering 
the greatest of human sorrows, are full of tenderness, ana 
beauty, and wisdom. Lady Sophia Palmer contributes a 
few pages descriptive of the last days of her father’s life, and 
of what he was to those who knew him best. The true 
greatness and goodness of Lord Selborne are revealed in 
these volumes, which bear out to the full Lady Sophia’s 
1 ast paragraph. 

‘ Perhaps the secret of his influence lay in absolute unsolfseeking^ 
in entire truthfulness, the directness and simplicity of a child ; 
in his tendency to humility as regarded others, in sternness as re- 
garded himself, in an inspiring sense of duty which pervaded hia 
society, in his matter-of-course relationship with his God.’ 
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rpHE task which we propose to ourselves in the present 
article is, happily, more congenial than is sometimes 
the case when Irish topics are under consideration. Of the 
abundant literature of pamphlets, essays, and reviews to 
which Ireland has given occasion in the present century, it 
is to be feared that a very large — not to say the larger — 
part are occupied with the difficulties and the distresses, 
the troubles and the dangers, which the state of Ireland has 
so frequently presented for consideration and criticism. But 
it is not with the darker or less attractive side of the 
picture that we are concerned here. Connemara, indeed, 
like every backward and unfruitful region, has its problems 
for the economist and for the statesman ; and these have 
been the objects in recent years of the attentive solicitude 
of the Parliament and people of the United Kingdom. But 
it is not mainly to those problems that we wish to direct 
attention now. Our design is rather to bring into pro- 
minence certain facts and features in the history and tradi- 
tions of this westernmost portion of the kingdom, which, 
while not very generally known, or very readily ascertained, 
are likely to interest the increasing number of persons 
whom the enlargement of locomotive facilities has attracted 
of late j'ears to Connemara. 

We may begin by defining the geographical area to which 
the name Connemara has been somewhat loosely and erro- 
neously given ; for the application to what is spoken of in 
modern guide-books as the ‘Irish Highlands’ of a term 
which literally signifies ‘ bays of the sea ’ is a comparatively 
modern habit, and one which, if unexplained, might create 
a certain confusion. In strictness the name belongs only to 
the sea-girt district which is comprised in the barony of 
Ballynahinch, and which, extending from the Killeries on 
the north to Killkerriu Bay on the south, has for its 
eastern boundary the rugged and treeless elevations known 
to the natives as Bennabeola, but more familiar to travellers 
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as ‘The Twelve Fins.’ This district, which is the real 
Connemara, and which, according to a more accurate etymo- 
logy than that above referred to, should properly be written 
Conmacnamara — the sea territory of the descendants of 
Conmac — is, however, but a small part of the region to 
which the name Connemara is popularly applied, and of 
which we mean to speak in the present article. The latter 
comprises, in addition, the high tableland known as Joyce’s 
country to the north-east, corresponding to the half-barony 
of Ross, and the low-lying moorland and bogs popularly 
called lar-Connaught to the south-east, corresponding to 
the barony of Moycullen. Thus Connemara, in its wider 
sense, consists of all that part of the county of Galway 
which stretches westward from Lough Mask and Lough 
Corrib to the sea, a .territory extending some fifty miles 
from east to west, and about forty from north to south. 

The area we have thus defined is separated on three 
sides by natural boundaries from the . rest of the country, 
and, as its northern extremity is conterminous with part 
of the county Mayo — that is, with a district which, after 
Connemara itself, is among the wildest in Ireland — the hard 
facts of geography long decreed Connemara to an isolation 
which there was little in its native characteristics to 
counteract. Wild and barren and desolate, there was little 
in it to attract the most predatory or hungriest of the clans 
or septs that dwelt upon its borders ; and thus it happens 
that, though its history prior to the thirteenth century is 
an almost absolute blank, there is probably no part of 
Ireland in which it is possible to trace so accurately the 
course of modern Irish history, or to discern so clearly the 
marks of the gradual developement and consolidation of 
English rule. It is with this aspect of Connemara — one 
which we feel warranted in saying is curiously unfamiliar 
even to those who are intimately acquainted with its moors 
and mountains, its vales and lakes and bogs — that we chiefly 
propose to deal in the following pages. And though we shall 
conclude by offering some reflections upon the possibilities 
of the district, and the steps which have been, and are being, 
taken for its developement in pursuance of tho policy so 
sagaciously instituted for its benefit by Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
it is rather the past than either the present or future of 
Connemara that will chiefly engage our attention. 

‘ I’ll bless you, any way ; but sorra foot I’ll ever put upon 
you.’ Such is the apostrophe imputed by accepted tradition 
to the patron saint of Ireland, as, viewing, from the bare 
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fluminii of the gaunt mountain range that continued 4o 
form for fourteen centuries from the date of his utterai^ 
an impassable barrier to civilisation, the bleak and desolate 
plain that stretched before him to the sea» St. Patrick 
looked for '^le first and last time on the barren solitudes of 
Connemara. Whether the missionary saint ever indulged 
in the half-humorous, half-pathetic speculation attributed 
to him, or whether, as is more probable, the saying was 
ascribed to him by the pious anxiety of the people to show 
that this western wilderness had at least been seen by St. 
Patrick, we need not inquii-e too curiously ; but it is certain 
that the saint’s reluctance to extend his joumej^ings into 
Connemara stands in little need of excuse. Hopelessly 
barren and impassable as its untrodden wilds appeared, even 
a thousand years later, the aspect of Connemara must have 
been as forbidding to a fifth-century traveller as the Arctic 
regions are to-day. For though St. Fechin and other 
disciples of St. Patrick in the seventh century undoubtedly 
visited its farthest coasts, and planted the first seeds of 
Christianity among its rude inhabitants, the evangelisation 
of Connemara was in no sense synonymous with its civilisa- 
tion. Even the Danes, whom the numerous fjord-like bays 
of its coast might be expected to attract, fought shy of its 
bleak and inhospitable wastes. The only record of their 
visit to its coasts is significant. In 812, says the Chronicle, 
they entered Connemara, where they slaughtered the in- 
habitants. For long ages the country remained absolutely 
terra incognita to Great Britain and the rest of the world. 
Centuries elapsed ^fter the English conquest ere the rulers 
of the island became so much as aware of the existence of 
the district, and down to the time of the late Tudor sove- 
reigns it remained entirely unexplored. 

A country without a history cannot be expected to 
produce an historian, and Connemara remained undescribed 
till close on the end of the seventeenth century. In 1684 
Boderic O’Flaherty, well known to students of Irish his- 
tory as the author of the ‘ Ogygia, or Chronicle of Irish 

* Events,’ set down the earliest written account of Conne- 
mara in his ‘ Chorographical Description of West or H-Iar 

* Connaught.’ Even this work, however, which remained 
unprinted for more than a century and a half from the 
date of its composition, was not a history or chronicle, but, 
as its name denotes, was confined to a topographical account 
of the ancient history of lar Connaught. O’Flaherty’s work 
was written, it is understood, as part of a design to illus- 
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trate Sk William Petty’s celebrated Down survey a 
series of treatises descriptive of the physical' feattkes bf 
the country, and his account is little more than a brief and 
bald summary, which would not fill more than abotit thirty 
pages of this Beview. But though thus statistical in ito 
design, the chorographical account is not exclusively matter- 
of-fact in its particulars. At the era of the Down survey 
statistics had not been completely divorced from literature, 
nor had Boderic O’Flaherty fhlly absorbed the scientific 
spirit. The chorographical account of H-Iar Oonnaught 
is a quaint but attractive blend of fact and &ncy, history 
and romance, accurate topography and fabled stoiy. And its 
pages, while they faithfully describe the physical character- 
istics, reflect no less accurately the unspoiled loneliness which 
is still the charm of Connemara, and which must have been 
yet more marked two centuries back, when ‘ wolves, deere, 
‘ foxes, badgers, hedgehogs, hares, rabbits, squirrels, mar- 
‘ tins, weasles, and the amphibious otter ’ were the principal 
and almost exclusive possessors of its primitive solitudes. 

O’Plaherty’s description of the ornithology of Connemara 
and his paragraph on the mystical island of O’Brasil offer a 
fair example of the style and method of this seventeenth- 
century chronicler ; and the quaint mixture of the strictly 
true with the grossly improbable or obviously mythical will 
excuse the length of our quotations : — 

‘Both sea and land have their several kind of birds. Here is a 
kind of black eagle, which kills the deere by grappling him with his 
claw and forcing him to run headlong into precipices. Here the 
ganet soars into the sky to espy his prey in the ^a under him, and 
swallows up whole herrings in a morsel. This bird flies through the 
ships’ sails, piercing them with his beak. Here is the bird engendered 
by the sea out of timber long lying in sea. Some call them clakes 
and soland-geose, some puffins, others bernacles, because they resemble 
them. We call them gin-inn, I omit other ordinary fowl and birds, 
as bernacles, wildgeesc, swans, cocks of the woods and woodcocks, 
choughs, rooks, Cornish choughs with red legs and bills, etc. Here is 
fowl that custom allowed to eat on fasting days, as cormorant feeding 
only on flsh, as also birds found on the high clifla and rocks of Aran, 
which never fly but over the sea, which, with all other numerous sea 
birds, yield a great store of feathers. . . . 

‘From the Isles of Aran, and the west continent, often appears 
visible that enchanted island called “ O’Brasil,” and in Irish Beg-Ara, 
or the lesser Aran, set down in cards of navigation. Whether it be 
real and firm land, kept hidden by special ordinance of God as the 
terrestrial paradise, or else some illauon of airy donds appewing on 
the sur&ce of the sea, or the craft of evil spirits, is more than our 
judgements can sound out,’ 
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The history of Connemara, so far as it can “he sard to 
have one, from the English conquest to the time of Orc;^- 
well, is in effect the family history of the clan of which the 
author of the ‘ Chorographical Description’ was a repre- 
sentative. The ancient sept of the O’Flaherties, who had 
for centuries inhabited the plains of Magh Seola, now the 
barony of Clare, in the county of Galway, were driven to 
emigrate in the thirteenth century, as the result of collision 
with the Norman De Burgos, to the west of Lough'Corrib, 
and established themselves for centuries as the untamed and 
almost unchallenged masters of lar Connaught and Conne- 
mara. They speedily overthrew the aboriginal septs of 
MacConry and O’Heyny, who acquiesced with the best grace 
open to them in an overlordship which they had not strength 
to combat, and by which they were finally annihilated. 
Thenceforward the O’Flaherties cherished a fierce hatred of 
the Norman or English settlers, and the histoiy of Galway 
is largely the story of the forays of the O’Flaherties. It is 
related of one of the sixteenth- century O’Flaherties that ho 
was wont to climb to the top of the eminence of Bunowen, 
which dominates the peninsula that terminates in Slyne 
Head, and ‘declare war against all the potentates of the 
‘ world, but especially against that pitiful, pettyfogging town 
‘ of Galway ; ’ while, on the other hand, the western gate of 
Galway city bore the legend — 

‘ From the fury of the O’Flaherties 
Good Lord deliver us.’ 

The practically unchallenged predominance of the ‘ ferocious 
‘ O’Flaherties ’ over the whole territory of lar-Connaught 
and Connemara lasted down to the later years of Elizabeth, 
and the authority of the O’Flaherty chieftains over their wild 
clansmen remained for fully three centuries as independent 
of external control as though no English Deputy had ever 
crossed the Channel. In 1538, indeed, the successful assertion 
of English authority in the West, which followed on the cap- 
ture of the castle of Athlone by Lord Leonard Gray, the 
energetic lieutenant of Henry VIII., led "for the first time to 
a temporary but very nominal submission of the Connaught 
chieftains to the English crown ; and among other acknow- 
ledgements received by the Deputy was that of Hugh 
O’Plaherty, then chief of his name. But the admission of 
dependence was withdrawn with the withdrawal of the force 
which had extorted it. In the generation immediately 
succeeding Hugh’s the celebrated Murrough of the Battle- 
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axes waS' strong enough to defeat any forces v^hich the 
Crown could bring into the field against him. Thereapdli 
Elizabeth, always willing to Conciliate an opponent who was 
strong enough to defy her, was constrained to offer O’JUaherty 
a free pardon under the great seal ‘ for all murders, homicides, 
‘ killings, etc., by him at any time heretofore committed,’ and 
to constitute the chieftain by letters patent Captain of lar- 
Connaught, on his giving an empty promise to observe the 
Queen’s peace. But this arrangement, which was entered 
into in 1669, did not prevent Murrough from joining with 
the Burkes and fighting against the Queen’s forces in the 
following year, and the dubiousness of a loyalty which 
would have been withheld altogether but for the opposition 
of other members of his clan to Murrough’s chieftainship 
is attested by no fewer than five successive general pardons 
from the Queen. 

In 1685, however, Murrough O’Flaherty became the 
victim of the policy, successfully enforced by Sir John 
Perrott, of reducing the power of the great chieftains by an 
alteration in their status which substituted for the ancient 
attributes of Irish chieftainry the English relationship 
between sovereign and lord and the English tenure of 
property. Murrough became a party to the well-known 
instrument called the Composition of Connaught, and 
accepted the degree of knighthood. This submission did 
not betoken the final reduction of O’Flaherty’s power, for in 
the following year he again raised the standard of rebellion, 
and thenceforward his boisterous proceedings are writ 
large in the annals of the Four Masters. But his con- 
formity to English law and adoption of English customs 
effectually destroyed his authority with his own sept, and a 
few years later he was constrained to surrender to the 
Crown all his titles and possessions, and to ‘ disclaim and 
‘ surrender for ever the name and title of chieftain, and the 
‘ name of O’Plahertie and all Irish customs to the same 
‘ name belonging,’ receiving in lieu thereof a free pardon 
and a grant of the lands to himself and his heirs. 

Murrough of th« Battle-axes survived by but a few years 
the extinction of his independent authority; but his suc- 
cessors in the seventeenth century continued the game of 
alternate insurrection and submission until the sons of 
Murrough na Maor (or the Steward), identifying themselves 
with the Rebellion of 1641, paid the penalty with their 
heads. With them perished the last semblance of the 
ancient greatness of the O’Flahertys of lar-Connaught. 

VOr., 0X0. NO. 000X0. k k 
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Tiie territory was incladed among the districts to 
ijlomtvell refused protection, and the whole of the * auici||ttt 

* seigniory of the O’Flaherties ’ was parcelled out after the 
Bestoration among a number of ps^entees, of whom Bichard 
Martin, ancestor of the well-knoWn Martins of i^dlynahinch, 
obtained 1h.e lion’s share of the partitioned inheritance. 
In the ‘ Ogygia ’ of our author Boderic O’Flaherty, who had 
enjoyed prior to these confiscations a substantial patrimony, 
we hear the pathetic wail of one of the despoiled inheritors 
of the once splendid possessions of the O’Flahertys ; 

‘ The Lord hath wonderfully recalled the royal heir to hU kingdom, 
with the applause of all good men and without dust and blood ; but 
me lie hath not found worthy to be restored to the kingdom of my 
cottage. ... 1 live a banished man within the bounds of my native 
soil; a spectator of others enriched by my birthright; an object of 
condoling to my relations and friends, and a condoler of their miseries.' 

Needless to say, the rule of the O’Flaherties, with its almost 
continuous sequence of bickerings and ceaseless forayings of 
one chieftain against another, varied only by the temporary 
unity induced by the necessity of combining to resist 
external attack, was not favourable to the spread of the 
peaceful arts in Connemara. O’Flaherty, writing in 1684, 
speaks of the people as ‘ so observant of the law that now 

* for above thirty years of peace there was not one body 
‘ executed out of the whole territories for any aggression, 

‘ and scarce any brought to the bar for misdemeanour.’ 
But the peace that prevailed at the close of the seventeenth 
century was the peace of poverty and impotence, as may 
sufficiently appear from the following extract from * A 
‘ Journey to Connaught,’ undertaken in 1709 by Thomas 
Molyneux, brother to the well-known "William Molyneux, 
who thus details his impressions of lar-Counaught : 

‘ In my life I never saw bo strangely stony and wild a country. I 
did not see all this way (in three hours’ ride from Galway) three 
living creatures, not one house or ditch, not one bit of corn, not even 
a bit of land, for stones. In short, noliiing appeared but stones and 
sea; nor could I conceive an inhabited oountiiy so destitute of all 
signs of people and art as this is. Yet here, I hear, live multitudes of 
barbamuB, uncivilised Irish after their old fashions, who are here, 
one and all, in the defence of any of their own or even other rogues 
that fiy to them, against the kws of Ireland. So that here is the 
asylum, here are committed the most barbarous murders after ship- 
wirecks, and all manner of rogueries protected, that the sheriff of this 
county scarce dare appear on the west side of Galway bridge, which, 
though Ireland is now generally esteemed' wholly civilised, may well 
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be called tbe end of die Engltah pale, wbioh distioctian should still 
have phloe as long as the inhabitante live with us in so open # state flf 
nature.’ 

With the extinction of the OTlaherties and thia eon* 
fiscation of their lands the ’history of Oonnemara as a semi* 
independent territory comes to an end. The descendants o£< 
the ancient owners faded, with scarcely an exception, into 
almost complete obscurity ; while the MacConrys, O’HeynyS, 
and other families sank into a poverty in which their 
origin was completely forgotten. Even their bards for- 
got to sing the ancient glories of their race ; and while tbe 
peasantry by the winter firesides have handed down from 
generation to generation the rhymed fables of sprite and 
fairy and goblin, their verses seldom or never record the 
bold deeds of their forefathers, or perpetuate the memory 
of those 

‘ Old unhappy far-off things, 

And battles long ago,’ 

which make up the vague record of the history of West 
Connaught. 

Under its new lords Connemara soon settled down into 
a condition not essentially different, so far as regarded the 
mode of living of the majority of its inhabitants, from what 
had prevailed under the earlier owners of the confiscated 
territory. Nothing was done to improve the methods of 
cultivation or to raise the standard of comfort among the 
peasantry, nor was any attempt made to bring the district 
into closer touch with the rest of the country, by improving 
the means of communication with Galway. Possessed of 
estates which in. their extent might almost be considered 
principalities, and far distant from the seat of government, 
the new owners of the soil were left to exercise an un- 
restricted authority over their dependants, and so to enjov 
an absolute immunity from external interference ; insomuch 
that one of the most powerful of them was able, as lately 
as the beginning of this century, to * thank God ! the king’s 
‘ writ does not run in Connemara.’ 

Thus it comes about that of Connemara in the eighteenth 
century few accounts, if any, survive. The indefatigable 
traveller. Bishop Pocock, following St. Patrick’s example, 
was content to view its borders and pass by ; while none 
of the remaining travellers who have left records of the 
journeys in Ireland at this period came near it at all. Nor 
is this surprising, for the country remained practically 
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inaccessible to ordinary travellers. Of roads fit for veMcles 
tbere were none, and down to the close of the century 
nothing had been done to provide them. Bough bridle- 
paths, fin which the sure-footed Connemara ponies could 
alone be trusted to move securely, provided the only means 
of communication in this ‘coarse, moorish, and mountainous 
‘ country, full of high rocky hills, large valleys, and great 
‘ bogs.’ Even as late as the present century it was possible 
for the celebrated Dick Martin to lower the pride of his 
sovereign in the Long Walk at Windsor by boasting of his 
Connemara ‘ aveuue,’ which was thirty miles in length. 
And the approach to Ballynahinch Castle was long the 
only civilised route through the bogs of lar-Connaught ; 
for it was not until the race of the Martins was nearly run 
that a serious attempt was made by the proprietor to pro- 
vide direct and effective communication between Galway 
and Clifden. In the later twenties and early thirties a 
praiseworthy and successful endeavour to develope the 
country by means of new roads was made under the direc- 
tion of the eminent engineer, Nimmo, to whose energy 
and philanthropic enthusiasm modem Connemara owes an 
abiding and inextinguishable debt. For it is with the 
building of these roads that the history of Connemara as a 
tourist-resort begins. In the years immediately following 
their construction the hitherto unknown and unvisited region 
was traversed independently by several writers, of whom 
Inglis, the author of ‘ Spain in 1880,’ is perhaps the best 
known, who recorded their experiences in narratives which 
still retain their interest ; while in 1838 the learned, in- 
genious, and facetious antiquary, Caesar Otway, embalmed 
in a volume, which from its humour and observation 
deserves the reputation it has long enjoyed, many of the 
fast perishing traditions of the country. 

But to anyone who desires to realise the conditions of 
life in Connemara in the early part of the century, and to 
understand how primitive life could still be in this outlying 
corner of the three kingdoms, two pictures of the district 
may be confidently recommended. The first of these, the 
‘ Letters from the Irish Highlands,’ published in 1823, 
records the experiences and impressions of an amiable and 
accomplished proprietor in one of the most remote corners 
of the territory, who with his family had removed from his 
estate in a neighbouring county to settle among his wild 
and untutored dependants in Connemara. His estate had 
previously been in the hands of a middleman, who had held 
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for many years under a long lease, and who was reputed to 
derive from his management of the lands a profit rent of 
1,500?. a year. Of the mode of living of this middleman, 
who was the person of by far the greatest means and con- 
sideration for many miles round, and whose authority as 
the only magistrate in the neighbourhood ^received an 
‘ additional sanction from the circumstance of his claiming 
‘ to be a lineal descendant from the old Kings of the West, 

‘ O’Plaherties of centuries long since gone by,’ the following 
description is given by^ his superior landlord : — 

* The big house, then, was a thatched cabin about sixty feet long by 
twenty wide, and to all appearance only one story high. It ostensibly 
contained an eating-parlour and sitting-room, about twenty feet long 
by sixteen or seventeen wide, from each of which opened two small* 
bedrooms. We had oral evidence in the night that there was other 
accommodation in the thatch ; but those who had the benefit of it were 
placed far beyond our ken. Conceive then our surprise at being gradu- 
ally introduced to at least two dozen individuals, all parlour boarders. 
There was mine host — a venerable old man of eighty-six, his young and 
blooming wife, a daughter with her husband, three or four gay young 
ladies from Galway, two young gentlemen, two priests, and several 
others, evidently clansmen and relations. As they filed in we sat by, 
wondering whence they came, but when the adjournment to the dining- 
room took place it was evident, from the profusion of the board, that 
there would be no deBciency in their entertainment. Among a variety 
of curious articles on the table, we particularly noticed a fine dish of 
seakale — a delicacy which, at Christmas, you (in England) would, f 
fancy, have some difficulty in procuring without much advontitious 
aid, A room full of company, the fumes of a large dinner, and the 
warmth of a bright turf fire, rendered the heat almost insupportable ; 
and during the feast, amid the clatter of knives and forks, and tlie 
mingled voices of our party, we were indulged ad libitum with the 
dulcet notes of the bagpipe, which continued its incessant drone until 
the ladies retired from the table. I need not expatiate on the winon 
and spirits, though both had probably been imported duty free many 
years before, and were certainly good enough to tempt the whole party 
to pay a sufficient devotion to the jolly god. It is but fair, however, to 
mention, in reply to certain scandalous reports that are abroad con* 
cerningus, that no one was compelled to drink more than he felt 
inclined.’ 

So much for a well-to-do Connemara ‘ interior ’ not long 
after the century opened. For a conception of the exterior 
aspect of the country, and the difficulties that beset tra- 
vellers even as late as 1834, we will resort to the vivid pen 
of Miss Edgeworth. In that year the novelist journeyed as 
far as Ballynahinch, and the story of her adventures has 
been published in the * Life and Letters ’ of the authoress. 
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edited a few jears ago by Mr. Augustus Hai^. Miss 
Edgeworth^s account of her experiences is not only admirable 
as a memorial of those halcyon days of the epistolary att, 
when a narrative extending over forty pages of print could 
still take the form of a familiar letter, but is a delightful 
example of that combination of accurate observation with 
swiftness and lightness of touch which won for the authoress 
of ‘ Patronage ’ the unstinted and enthusiastic admiration of 
Scott. We cannot do better than find room for a few 
passages from Maria Edgeworth’s description of her un- 
availing endeavour — accompanied by* some English friends 
and travelling in all the luxury of a carriage and four — to 
reach Clifden from Maam, in the heart of Connemara, a 
distance of about eighteen miles. 

‘ Mr. Nimmo*s new road was not opened ; and why, because it was 
not finished. Only a mile or so remained unfinished, and as that one 
mile of unmade unfinished road was impassable by man, boy, or 
Connemara pony, what availed the new road for heavy carriage 
and four horses ? There was no possibility of going round, as I 
proposed ; we must go by the old road, if road it could be called, all 
bog and bogholes, as our host explained to us. It would be wonder- 
ful jf we could ever get over it, for no carriage had ever passed, nor 
thought of attempting to pass, nothing but a common car these two 
years at least, except the Marquis of Anglesea and suite, and his 
Excellency was on horseback,” The Scotchman could not describe 
exactly how many had steps there were, but he forewarned us that 
they were bad enough, and as he sometimes changed the w'ords bad 
Heps into sloughs , . . the first bad step we came to was indeed a 
slough, but only a couple of yards wide across the road. The horses, 
the moment they set their feet upon it, sank up to their knees, and 
were whipped and spurred, and they struggled and floundered, and 
the carriage, as we inside passengers felt, sank and sank. The postil- 
lions leaped off, and, bridles in hand, gained the shore^ and by dint of 
tugging, and whipping, and hallooing, and dragging of men and boys, 
we were got out and were on the other side. 

‘ Farther on we might fare worse, from wliat we could learn, so in 
some commotion we got out and said we would rather walk. And 
when we came to the next bad step the horses, seeing it was a slough 
like the first, put back their ears and absolutely refused to set foot 
upon it, and they were, the postillions agreed, quite right ; so they 
were taken off and left to look on, while by force of arms the carriage 
was to be got over by men and boys, who, shouting, gathered from 
all sides, from mountain paths down which they poured, and from 
fields where they had been at work or loitering ; at the sight of the 
strangoiii they flocked to help— nnioh a carriage had never' been ^en 
b^re-^to hmp coftnindn cars or jaunting cars o^er these bad steps 
thiw hsA^been ‘^Tbis heavy carriage 1 ssire, it was ieoposn 

<gibfe i but, sin*e, they' ikiigbt do it.” And thqr talked and screamed 
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in lingliali and Irioh equally unintelligible to ue, end in epite of oil 
cemonstnuioe about breaking the pole — ^pole and wheels and axle and 
body — they seized on the carriage, and, standing and jumping from 
stone to stone, or any tail of bog that could bear them as their 
practised eyes saw, they — I cannot tell how — ^dra^ed, pushed, and 
screamed the carriage over. ... 

‘ So we walked on, while the horses were coming over I don’t know 
how, and a tribe of wild Connemara boys followed us, all talking at 
once, and telling us there were twenty or thirty such bad steps, one 
worse than another, forther and farther on. Well, well, I will not 
weary your sympathy and patience eighteen times out with the history 
of the eighteen sloughs we went or were got through at the imminent 
peril of our Uvea. Why the carriage was not broken to pieces I can- 
not tell; but an excellent carriage it was, thank Heaven and the 
builder, whoever he was.’ 

Maria Edgeworth’s adventurous expedition terminated at 
Ballynahinch, where, according to the hospitable traditions 
which prevailed in Connemara down to the very dawn of the 
railway era, it was a thing of course that a distressed 
traveller should be made welcome at Ballynahinch Castle 
with as mnch cordiality as though she had been a lifelong 
friend. Her host on that occasion was the last representa 
tive of that powerful family which had succeeded to much 
of the prestige, as well as to most of the territory, of the 
ancient O’Flaherties. But in 1834 the Martins of Bally- 
nahinch were already nearing that final stage in those 
chequered fortunes of which the story has been told in one 
of the most pathetic chapters of the ' Vicissitudes of Fami- 
^ lies,’ when Hemesis, embodied in the gaunt spectre of the 
Irish famine, was to call upon the last and innocent heiress 
of Ballynahinch Castle to atone for the follies and extra- 
vagances of her nfagnificent but thriftless forefathers. To 
those who are familiar with the hapless story of the ‘ Prin- ^ 
' cess of Connemara,’ Miss Edgeworth’s description of the 
young girl — who in 1834 was the heiress to close on two 
hundred thousand acres of land, but who, within fifteen years, 
was to be deprived of every rood of her splendid inheritance 
and driven to end her days in exile — ^will have a pathetio 
interest ; — 

’ IiUm Martin sat opposite to me, and with the light of branches of 
wax tandles foil upon her, I saw that she was very young, about 
sevente^, very fair, hair which might be caUed red by rtvalsimd auburn 
by friends, her eyes blue-grey— prominent — ^like pictures I have seen 
by Leonardo da Viaoi. . . . X. found Mai7 one of the most extra* 
ordhuwy- persons 1 ever saw; Her acqmrenteata ar;, indeed, pro* 
digiotu ; she hos more knowledge of book% bedi 4(uenri^and learned, 
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than any female creature 1 e\'er saw or h^rd of at lier age— heraldry 
and metaphysics, painting and painters, lives and tactics ; she liad a 
course of fortification from a French officer, and of engineering frdto 
Mr. Nimmo. She understands Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and 1 don’t 
know how many modern languages. French she speaks perfectly, 
learned from the French officer who taught her fortification. . . . 
She is full of her “tail” (dependants), her father’s fifty-miles-long 
avenue, and jEsohylus and Euripides, in which she is admirably read. 
Do think of a girl of seventeen, in the wilds of Connemara, intimately 
acquainted with all the beauties of iEschylus and Euripides, and 
having them as part of her daily thoughts.’ 

Having said so much regarding the history and traditions 
of Connemara, it is time to turn to a brief consideration of 
its actual condition and future possibilities, and to endeavour 
to indicate the nature both of the obstacles which, down to 
a very recent period, have retarded the developement of the 
district, and the means which have of late been successfully 
taken to reduce the inequalities imposed by nature upon its 
inhabitants in the struggle for existence. Perhaps there is 
no more suggestive means of arriving at a just conception 
of the economic conditions in Connemara than by an exami- 
nation and comparison of the very dissimilar publications 
which stand second and third in the list of authorities 
cited at the head of this article. It would be difficult in- 
deed to find in the whole range of print two publications 
dealing largely with the same subject matter which differ 
more widely in their form and in their point of view than 
the ‘ Letters from the Irish Highlands ’ differs from the 
‘ Reports of the Congested Districts Board ; ’ yet we have 
placed them together because what seems to us most remark- 
able in a comparison between them is not their contrasts but 
their resemblances. 

It is a far cry from 1823 to 1898, and never, probably, in 
the history of the United Kingdom has any period of equal 
length been marked by a change at all commensurate in im- 
portance with the transformation which has been wrought 
in the texture of our civilisation — social, political, aud 
economic — in the last seventy-five years. But it has been 
otherwise in Connemara, and what cannot fail to strike any 
reader who compares the familiar and informal letters 
written by the family of a thoughtful and cultivated land- 
owner three-quarters of a century ago with the formal, 
deliberate, and official reports of a Government department, 
is the practical identity of the problems which, despite the 
interval between them, occupy equally the pages of ^th. 

These * Letters from the Irish Highlands ’ offer a picture 
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lively, sympathetic, and faithful, of the conditions of life 
in Connemara as they appeared more than two generations 
ago to an interested and intelligent observer. In externals, 
indeed, and from the point of view of property, the change 
since they were written has been vast. In 1823 Catholic 
emancipation was still a moot question, and the old and 
almost feudal relationship between landlord and tenant still 
subsisted unimpaired. Parliament was still unreformed, 
and democracy yet undreamt of, while property in land 
was held to be ‘ as safe as the Church ’ appeared to be in 
days when Disestablishment spelt sacrilege. Yet while the 
social relations of the upper and lower classes have under- 
gone an immeasurable alteration, the advantages and draw- 
backs of which need not now be debated, the conditions 
of life among the people remain almost unaltered. The 
problems which engaged the benevolent attention of a well- 
meaning landowner anxiously desirous to discharge the 
duties of property are essentially the same as those to 
which the organised system of public philanthropy super- 
intended by the Congested Districts Board has been devoted 
assiduously for the last eight years. Clironic poverty and 
recurring famine, over-population insufficiently relieved by 
the natural expedient of emigration, or by the involuntary 
waste from the insanitary surroundings and interior of the 
peasant’s home, the absence of all industries save the in- 
dustry of agriculture, and the ignorance of the conditions 
essential to the successful pursuit of that sole means of 
livelihood — these are the objects of solicitude alike to the 
individual philanthropist at the beginning of the century 
and to the statesman at the end of it. 

And from 1823 to 1898 the story Las been continuously 
the same. If the country has produced little else, it 
has produced an abundant literature of distress. The • 
publication of the ‘ Letters from the Irish Highlands ' 
was occasioned by the sympathetic interest roused in 
England by the famine of 1822, and every successive 
failure of the potato crop has been followed by a. crop 
of pamphlets and reports in which theorists have specu- 
lated and professors have dogmatised on the means of 
economic salvation. But for more than half a century 
neither theories nor dogmas had availed to providS a remedy 
for what appeared to be an ineradicable disease. All sorts 
of projects for the reclamation of the bogs and the extraction 
from beneath the s6il of the mineral resources, with which 
not a few sanguine' scientists credited the country, were 
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continually announced and attempted, but as contin'*ally 
failed to work any appreciable change ; and it renunned 
the statesmanship of the closing deotwe of the century to dis- 
cover that the true sources of the poverty of Connemara wm-e 
to be found in the ignorance which prevented the population 
from improving their surroundings, and the imperliction of 
the means of commxmication with the rest of the island, 
which debarred them from the possibility of learning how to 
repair their deficiencies. It is true that a few years after the 
publication of the ‘ Letters from the Irish Highlands ’ some of 
the old proprietors gave evidence of their appreciation of 
these fundamental requirements of the district in which 
their lot was cast, and that, aided by some skilful scientific 
advice, a serious endeavour was made to provide good and 
sufficient roads, and to encourage new industries. Conne- 
mara is still indebted to the ability of Nimmo, the 
engineer, and to the public spirit of the great landowning 
families of the Martins and the D’Arcys, under whose 
auspices Nimmo’s work was performed. The successful in- 
dustry of kelp-burning, the admirable road from Oughterard 
to the extreme western coast, the town of Clifden, and the two 
considerable villages of Eoundstone and Letterfrack, remain 
to attest the enterprise, knowledge, and public spuit which 
were devoted in the early thirties to the attempt to find the 
means of combating the standing poverty of Connemara. 

The energy of these pioneers deserved a success which it 
would have achieved but for a factor which they could hardly 
be blamed for leaving out of account. It was the misfortune 
of Connemara that the introduction of sufficient and effective 
roads took place precisely at the moment when roads were 
about to be superseded as the primary means of communica- 
tion between one part of the country and another. And 
thus, after remaining outside the pale of effective civilisation 
for a full century after the rest of Ireland had been almost 
everywhere traversed by roads adequate to its requirements, 
this western district was condemned by the introduction of 
railways to lag for another half-century behind the rest cff 
the ccnintry in the means essential to its prosperity. For 
more than forty years were suffered to elapse from the open- 
ing thfi! Midland Great Western Bail way’s trunk line from 
Dublin tO%alway ere the extension of that system through 
Gonnemara was undertaken, and even ^ then it was only 
caon^ out at the instance of the Irish Government, and by 
means, of .a &ee gprant from the Sfo>te in md of the cmi- 
stxnction of the line. The directors of the railway could not 
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feel warranted in an addition to their responsibilities which, 
whatever the likelihood of the traffic snppljring a pJtofit on 
the working expenses, could not possibly be expected to i«y 
interest on the large capital required to construct it. jLim 
thus it was left to the comprehensive statesmanship of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour to bestow upon Connemara the first essential 
to afiy permanent advance in its prosperity, by bringing the 
severed province within the ambit of nineteenth-century 
civilisation. 

The second essential to the prosperity of Connemara has 
been supplied by the legislation initiated concurrently with 
the introduction of the railway, which has provided in the 
establishment of the Congested Districts Board an instru- 
ment for the developement of its resources and the improve- 
ment of its people which has already wrought a striking 
and a salutary change in the conditions of life in West 
Connaught. After relying for half a century on the vain 
expectation that private enterprise would prove powerftil 
enough to work out unaided a remedy for the standing evils 
of poverty, ignorance, and thriftlessness in a country so 
scantily endowed by nature that the utmost industry of the 
peasant could do no more than ‘ force a churlish soil for 
‘ scanty bread,’ Parliament at length recognised the neces- 
sity of treating the more barren and unprofitable districts 
of Ireland in the same fashion as though they formed part 
of distant and undeveloped colonies which could only be 
made productive by the direct intervention of the State. 
The policy was one diametrically opposed to long accepted 
principles, and it is to be feared that very much of the 
practice of the Congested Districts Board is as much in 
conflict with the orthodox political economy of a quarter of 
a century ago as the fundamental principle on which it is 
based. But facts are stronger than theories, and the 
beneficent results of the Board’s operations as seen in 
Connemara should more than satisfy the scruples of tiie 
most rigid economist. Parliament wisely determined to 
‘give the Board wide powers and a free hand, and happily 
its members have utilised these advantages in a like spirit. 
The powers conferred upon it authorise the Board to take 
such steps as it thinks proper for the improvement of the 
districts confided to its operations in respect of .£toh . matters 
ns agricultural developement, forestry, the breeding of live 
steek and pordtry, the sale of seed potatoes and seed owls, 
the amalgamation Joi smaU beddings, migratiea, ^igraUon, 
fishing, weaving and spinning, and other induistrieB suited to 
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the people. And since the establishment of the Boa' i in 
1891 these powers have been increased by enabling it 
to hold land and to purchase estates in connexion with 
migration schemes or to facilitate the enlargement of 
holdings. It would be an easy matter to criticise the 
manner in which the Board has administered its powers, 
and we are far from approving all its acts. It has made 
mistakes, some of them considerable ; and in some depart- 
ments, notably its forestry schemes, the expenditure it has 
sanctioned has been out of all proportion to the actual or 
prospective benefit. But in the main it has carried out, 
and is carrying out, the intentions of Parliament, and 
effectually accomplishing the beneficent designs of those by 
whom it was instituted. In the departments of agriculture 
and the breeding of live stock, and in the fishing industry 
in particular, immense improvements have been effected, and 
the wealth-producing capacities of the districts enormously 
stimulated by the introduction of improved methods of 
cultivation and the provision of appliances necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the sea fisheries of the west 
coast. 

In this developeinent Connemara has participated, and it 
has derived a full share of the benefits conferred by the 
Board. For practically the whole of Connemara, in the 
wide sense in which we have used the term, is a congested 
district within the meaning of the Act under which the 
Board is constituted — viz. in the words of the legislative 
definition it contains a population dwelling in electoral 
divisions of which the total rateable value at the date of the 
passing of the Congested Boards Act, when divided by the 
number of the inhabitants, gave a sum of less than thirty 
shillings for each individual. Perhaps the department of the 
Board’s operations which is likely to exert the most beneficial 
effect in Connemara is that which is concerned in the develope- 
ment of the deep-sea fisheries. The fishing industry is one 
for which this district has unique natural advantages, but 
it is one for which it must be confessed that the inhabi- 
tants long exhibited only the slenderest aptitude. Though in 
close proximity to the finest fishing grounds, the people long 
confined themselves to the inferior fishing to be had close to 
the shore, leaving it to the enterprise of fishermen from other 
parts of the kingdom to appropriate the rich products of the 
adjacent deep-sea fishing grounds. This curious indiffer- 
ence or distaste exhibited by the dwellers oi) the Irish coast 
to the possibilities of wealth which they possess in their 
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fisheries has always been a characteristic of the population, 
and one which is the more remarkable because, although 
the wretchedness of the land along a great part of the west 
coast has always obliged the people to find in the sea no 
small part of the means of living, the resort to fishing as a 
necessity of life has never led to the establishment of the 
industry as a commerce. The effects, if not the causes, of 
this inaptitude for a seafaring life, which has often been 
noticed by observers, have never been more tersely expressed 
than in the ‘ Description of Ireland ’ by Fynes Moryson. 

‘ Ireland,’ wrote the old historian close on three centuries ago, ‘ hath 
in all parts ple.asant rivers, safe and long haven®, and no less frefjuont 
lakes of great circuit, yielding great plenty of fish ; and the sea on all 
sides yields like plenty of excellent fish, as salmons, oysters (which are 
preferred before the English), and shellfish, with all other kinds of sea 
fish, so as the Irish might in all parts have abundance of excellent sea 
and fresh-water fish, if the fishermen were not do possessed with the 
natural fault of slothfulness, as no hope of gain, scarcely the fear of 
authority, can in many places make them come out of their houses 
and put to sea. Hence it is that in many places they use Soots for 
fishermen, and they, together with the English, make profit of the in- 
habitants’ sluggishness, and no doubt if the Irish were industrious in 
fishing they might export salted and dried fish with great gain.’ 

To the Congested Districts Board belongs the credit of 
having discovered the true causes of this lack of enterprise, 
and of having provided the remedy. The people have been 
aided in procuring boats suited to the -deep-sea fisheries ; 
instruction has been given them in net-mending and other 
accessories of the fishing industry; curing-stations have 
been established along the coast ; and, above all, effective 
arrangements have been made for bringing the fish quickly 
to market. By these means the fishing population of Conne- 
mara and the whole of the west coast of Ireland is now 
in the full enjoyment of the benefits which Nature placed 
at their doors, and the whole Connemara seaboard is now 
the scene of a thriving fishing industry, which is adding 
many thousands per annum to the wealth of its people. 

It would of course be an exaggeration to anticipate that 
the advance in the scale of civilisation and in the sources 
of well-being can ever transform Connemara from its natural 
poverty to a garden of fruitfulness and prosperity. The 
most beneficent legislation and the most sympathetic and 
paternal administration cannot reasonably be expected to 
eradicate inequalities inexorably imposed by Nature, or to 
do more than fillitigate the conditions under which the 
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population combats the asperities of its surroundings* It 
is true; indeed, that the fairj tales of science tell Uo 
transformations as startlingly marvellous as ever Were im- 
puted to the wand of the magician, and he would be a bold 
prophet who would set bounds to the miracles which the 
twentieth century may have in store for the wastes and 
wilds of the world. But, for the present, progress in Con- 
nemara must be expected to move along the paths through 
which our nineteenth-century civilisation has paved the 
road to prosperity; and it may be doubted whether the 
lap of the future holds any richer gift than those which 
the last few years have bestowed on Connemara in bringing 
its long desolate solitudes within reach of the crowded 
centres of English wealth. For the introduction of the rail- 
way has changed the outlook of its people from the setting 
to the rising sun. It is no longer through the dreary sea- 
mists of the wild Atlantic seaboard that the western cottier 
strains his eyes to catch the vision of the ‘ terrestrial paro- 

* dise,’ the enchanted island of 0*Brasil described by old 
O’Flaherty, whose imaginary rocks * appeared to be a great 
^ city far off, full of houses, castles, towers, and chimneys ; 

^ sometimes full of blazing flames, smoke, and people 

* running to and fro.’ The railway, which has brought 
the remotest west of Ireland within twelve hours’ reach of 
England and eighteen of London, has taught its people to 
look eastward for the sources of wealth and the means 
of bettering their lot. And with the railway has come a 
long-desired and much needed change in the standard of 
the hotels and inns throughout the district, which is fast 
assimilating the conditions of touring in the west of Ireland 
to those which the traveller is nowadays accustomed to 
demand and entitled to expect. Connemara has thus begun 
to share in the benefits of the unconscious process by which 
the lonely and impoverished places of the world are peopled 
with the toilers from its crowded hives, who scatter no 
inconsiderable portion of the rewards of industry in the 
search for the health and recreation needful to enable them 
to maintain their places in the race for wealth. It is this 
way that prosperity lies for Connemara. 
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Avc. History of St, Vincent de Pant, Fomd&r of%%e 

'' CongftyaUm of the Mission {Vincentians) and of ike Sieiere 
of Charity. By Mons^ignetir BouctAirD^ Bishop of Laviil, 
^^nslated from the second French edition bj the BeVw 
Jbsep]|ik Brady, O.M., with an introduction by Hie 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
2 Tols. London ; 1899. 

2. ^aint Vincent de Paul. By Prince Emmanuel lb Bboolib. 
Translated by Mildred Partridge, with a preface by George 
Tyrrell, S. J. London : 1898. 

3. Vie de Saint Vincent de Pauly Fondateur des Prdires de Us 
Mission et des Filles de la Charite. Nourelle Edition, revue 
par un PrMre de la Mission. 2 vols. Paris: 1881. 

A PTEE Vince^jt de Paul had died, in the Priory of St. 

Lazare, on September 27, 1660, Father Almeras, the 
priest whom he had appointed to succeed him as Superior 
General of the Mission, immediately took steps to collect 
materials for a memoir of his revered predecessor. Indeed, 
for three years previously, from 1657, Fr5re Ducourneau, the 
founder’s secretary, had conceived the project of recording 
his master’s actions and sayings, and no better witness could 
possibly have been selected for the task than this faithful 
servant, who, during the last years of the saint’s lifetime, 
had scarcely ever quitted his side, accompanying him by day 
in his busy work and visitations about the streets of il^ris, 
or travels in the provinces ; while, late in the night, he had 
also been accustomed to write up the Superior’s correspondence 
from dictation. Wo can only regret that these invaluable 
services of Ducourneau had not been brought into Te<|uisition 
at an earlier date. In pursuance, however, of his plan. 
Father Almeras proposed as the subject for discussion at the 
Tuesday conferences at St. Lazare, for several succeeding 
months, the life and works of Vincent de I^ul. At these 
meetings, as might have been expected, the secretary 
Ducourneau was always the principal speaker, relating 
numerous incidents, anecdotes and maxims of his late master, 
as they recurred to his memory, and these were all oare- 
fhlly written down and utilised in the preparation of the 
memoir. 

Then, again, some of the Sisters of Charity had also ta.ken 
great pains to oomiKlt to writing notes of wnat their founder 
had impressed upon them at their weekly conferences during 
his lifetime. Thi whole of th^e materials, together with 
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elections from Vincentes letters, were put togetuer by "jhe 
missionaries under the superintendence bf Fr5re^^ournier^ 
specially deputed for this purpose by Almeras. iSfeverthe^ 
less, on the completion of the memoir thus compiled, it 
became necessary to obtain the good services of some one 
outside the Congregation of the Mission to enabl|j^tlp liJS, 
to be printed, for it had ever been imposed on the members 
that none of them should ever publish any book whatsoever ; 
and so it came to pass that Louis Abelly, Bishop of SoSez, 
who had himself been an intimate friend of Vincent de Paul, 
consented to lend his name as the responsible author of iJhe 
boot, which was printed in 1664, under the title ^ La Vie du 
^ Venerable Serviteui’ de Dieu, Vincent de Paul.’ It is there- 
fore to be borne in mind that this work, although gene- 
rally attributed to Abelly, was in fact a compilation, by the 
Lazarisl Priests of the Mission, and it will always remain' as 
the great* original work of reference on Vincent de Paul. 

It was not until long after Abelly ’s death, in fact not until 
elev(5ti years after the ‘Blessed’ Vincent de Paul had been 
promoted to the catalogue of saints, by Pope Clement XIL, 
that another original Life of St. Vincent was printed at Nancy' 
in 1748. This work was by Pierre Collet, a professed 
theologian, the Superior of the College des Bons-Enfants, 
who had for years devoted himself to searching out details 
concerning the career of the saint. 

The fame of St. Vincent appears to have been resuscitated 
from the temporary oblivion into which it liad fallen by 
the famous panegyric pronounced by the Abbe Maury in 
a sermon which he preached at St, Lazare in 1785, and 
since that date the bibliography relating to Vincent de Paul 
and his institutions has become extensive ; hut all the memoirs 
of him have been based on the original works of Abelly and 
Collet, while the conferences and voluminous correspondence 
of the saint preserved in the archives of the Lazarists have 
likewise been published in extenso. 

The well-known biography of St. Vincent, written by the 
Abb4 Maynard, Canon of Poitiers, attracted much attention 
when it appeared in 1860, but nearly forty years have since 
elapsed, and at present the most popular of recent memoirs . , 
x){ the saint in France is the posthumous work of Mdnseigneut 
Bougaud, who died in 1888, which has now been presented ‘ 
to us in an English dress by Father Brady, of the ’ Con- 
gregation of the Mission. ^ 

It was during the reign of Henri IIL, while Elizabeth was 
Queen of England, that Vincent de Paul, or Depaul, as hV 
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Himself ;^3 Wout to ligfli bift name, was borfi on April 24, 
1576, farm called Eanguine, in the parish of Pony, 
hear T>&J" His early childhood was occupied in looking 
after his father’s sjieep, yet even at this period of his life, 
although ‘ nourri par la pauvrete qu’il devait nourrir a son 
^ tonV is said to have been noticed in the vicinity for his 
charitable tendencies, striking examples of which the hagio- 
graphers do not fail to bring to our notice. His father/ 
re&aricing his gentle disposition, placed the boy at school 
with the Cordeliers of Dax, by whom, for sixty livres per 
annum — equivalent to about six guineas of our money die 
was brought up piouslj’’ and taught the rudimenjis of a sound 
education. So much benefit did lie derive from the in- 
struction of these Franciscans that after some four years, in 
order to lighten the charges on his father, the lad, while 
continuing his^^own studies, was able to undertake the tuition 
of the children of M. de Commet, a lawyer at Dax. Later, 
On receiving minor orders, lie proceeded to Toulouse and 
became director of a school for the sous of gentlemen in the 
neighbouring town of Buzet. In 1600 he was ordained 
priest, and took his degree of Bachelor in theology in 1604, 
when he was twenty*eight years of age. 

In the following year Vincent underwent a remarkable 
experience which affected his whole subsequent career. This 
dangerous and painful adventure is related at length by 
himself in a letter to M. de Commet, which is still extant, 
and tells us how, having embarked at Marseilles in order to 
go to^arbonne, he was captured by Turks, whose vessels 
were cruising in the Gulf of Lions, and carried off to Tunis 
and subjected to all sorts of brutalities. Here Vincent de Paul 
underwent considerable suffering while serving as a slave 
under various masters until at last he managed to effect his 
escape by the help of a renegade Savoyard, reaching Francti 
in 1607. Soon afterwards, M. Vincent accompanied the 
vicerlegate Montorio — when notice had been attracted to the 
young priest by the fame of his adventures in Tunis — to 
Borne, wherp he made the acquaintance of Cardinal du 
Perron, who at that time was carrying out important 
negotiations with Pope Paul V. for Henri IV. Du Perron, 

‘ taking Vincent de Paul into his confidence, entrusted him 
wfth a secret verbal mission for King Henri, who treated 
the^^roverend diplomate with much cordiality on his arrival 
at the Fxench Court. The successful issue of this diplomatic 
miaaion might have brought instant preferment in the Church 
to M. Vincent, had he chosen to accept such high reward, 
vox*, oxq. NO. ccoxc. l l 
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blit fife at Court was distasteful to the |3ingle-be«rted^^^ms^ 
who at the earliest opportunity retired to an obsoui^ 
of Paris, in the neighbourhood of the H6pital de^lttclharit^ 
where he devoted himself to the service of the sick and 
dying. It was at this time that he met de B^rulle, the 
founder of the Oratory, and placed himself under the japiritual 
guidance of this pious man, whom* Prantjois de Sales himself 
had declared to be ^un des esprits les plus clairs et les plus 
^ nets qui se soient jamais rencontres.’ 

A month after the assassination of Henri IV., Vincent 
was appointed to the Abbey of St. Leonard de Chau, me 
and almoner to Queen Marguerite de Valois, whose life 
exhibits that strange compound of licentiousness and super- 
stitious devotion not wholly unusual in those days ; but the 
gay surroundings of the royal palace in the Eue de la Seine 
soon disgusted him, and as he had escaped from the Court of 
Henri IV., so he now quickly quitted the '^Court of that 
sovereign’s divorced widow. His intention was, as he him^ 
self afterwards declared : — 

* seulement (l’<5chapper an monde, a sea honneurs et it sea p^rila ; 
d’attendre dans la solitude la manifestation des volontes du ciel ; de 
nourrir son esprit de science dans de laborieux loisirs, et Fon coeur de 
pi^td dans la compagnie de saints pr^tres, et surtout de se mettre tout 
entier et k tout instant sous la conduite d’un directeur, de lul ouvrir 
son ^me dans son pass^, son present, ses vues d’avenir, et d^abandonner 
k la d(^*cision de B^rulle Tarrangement de sa vie.’ 

In 1612, when Fran 9 ois Bourgoing resigned his charge of 
the parish of Clichy, in order to enter the Oratory,«at the 
instance of B^rulle, Vincent accepted the vacant living, 
where he was not long in winning the hearts of all his 
parishioners, and here he first started a charitable establish- 
ment. He took into his house twelve poor boys who seemed 
to him to show an aptitude for clerical life, and undertook 
their education and maintenance ; but Vincent’s stay here 
was but short. Within a year’s time his spiritual director 
summoned him back to Paris, in great sadness at leaving his 
flock, and he found himself installed on the recommendation 
of M. de Berulle, as tutor to the children**' of Philippe 
Emmanuel de Gondi, Comte de Joigny, General of the 
galleys, in whose family he remained for some four years, 
with a professor under him to undertake the details of 
education which he was to supervise, being thus assured 

* The three sons of the Comte de Joigny were: Pierre de Gondi 
the Due de Eetss ; Henri de Gondi, who died young ; Francois Paul de 

Gondi, afterwards Cardinal de Retz. 
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sofod hdma.of ittdependi^ leienire; for it was iateadod thi^ 
Yincent do Pad should watch over the ^ml and rdigioUs 
education of the children entrusted to his charge.' . 

‘ Entirely absorbed as she was in the duties of a Christian lady bf 
high standing, Mme. de Gondi daring her few years of life was always 
ready to help, propagate, and increase the innumerable works of char% 
which sprang up in such unparalleled abundance during the first fifty 
years of the century, and gave to the Church in France fresh vigour. 
Probably this was the secret reason which guided M. de Burulle in 
his authoritative sending of Vincent de Paul to the Gondis ; he saw 
that Vincent left to himself would not be able to do very much, 
but that when helped and supported he was capable of performing 
miracles. He was destined to find this help and support in Mme, cle 
Gondi.’ 

The following incident serves to show the respect in whidi 
the family of de Gondi held Vincent de Paul. But shortly 
after he had entered on his duties as tutor, the General 
having received an insult from one of the gentlemen at the 
Court challenged him ; but before the duel he entered the 
chapel to hear Mass, and to implore divine assistance. 
Vincent, who celebrated the Mass, and who had been warned 
beforehand of the approaching duel, offered up a prayer that 
tl^e duel might be averted. 

After the service, as soon as he found himself alone witli 
the General, he threw himself at his feet : 

* Souffrez, monseigneur,’ he said, ‘ que je vous disc un mot en touto 
Immilitb. Je sais de bonne part que vous avez le dessein de voiw . 
aller bOttre en duel, mais je vous di^clare de la part de mon Sauveur, 
que je viens de vous monger et que vous venez d’adorer, quo id vouh 
no qnittez ce mauvais dessein il exercera sa justice sur vous ot aur 
toute votre postdritd.’ 

The General of the galleys, whose personal courage was 
far above suspicion, was so struck and remorseful at the 
inspired words of the priest that he in his turn fell on his 
knees and assured Vincent tliat he would leave to God the 
vengeance on his adversary. It can be imagined how 
devotedly Mme. de Gondi esteemed the tutor of her 
children ever afterwards. She begged M. de B4ralle to 
allow her to take Vincent as her spiritual director, and under 
his inspiration she increased her charities, visited the sick 
and poor of her estates, and consoled the widows and 
orphans. 

Meantime the veneration in which he was held by the 
de ^ndi family commenced to alarm the humility of 
Vincent de Paul. Ho was treated as a saint, he who looked 
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upon himself as but a poor ^misemble/ Mme. de Gondi 
did nothing without consulting him, and latterly went no- 
where without having him by her side. He was forced at 
length to recommend her to go to another confessor, and 
finally he made up his mind that the best service he could 
render her was to leave the house of the Gondis. 

His own director Berulle approved, and as it happened 
that the Canons of Lyons had just asked him for a priest 
to till the vacant cure of Chdtillon-lez-Dombes, in Bresse, 
lie at once persuaded Vincent to accept the post. 

On arriving in his parish, he found the priest’s house in 
ruins, the church unfrequented, and a population of which 
half had become Calvinists. He immediately set to work 
with his accustomed vigour, re-established the religious 
services, catechisms, and instructions ; while he soon had 
the satisfaction to find that his sermons were efficacious in 
refilling the church and his services attended by heretics ^ aa 
‘ well as Catholics. It was here that, in 1617, he established 
* the first of his famous societies of Charity, which after- 
‘ wards increased and became spread so widely not only in 
‘ France but throughout the world. 

* In fact, one day, just aa M. Vincent was going to say Mass, 
Mme. de la Chassaigne begged him to recommend to the cliarity of 
the public a poor family, of which all the members were ill and in 
the most frightful distress. He acceded to her request, and was k> 
successful in moving his audience, which, be it observed, was almost 
entirely composed of peasants — a class not as a lulo easily touched — 
that when he went himself to visit the poor family in question, he 
found the cottage filled with provisions of every kind — nay, stocked to 
overflowing. 

‘ All the way along he had met, without knowing whence it came, 
a crowd of people, who saluted him with an air of emotion, but with- 
out speaking to him. Though filled with joy at this charity, whicli 
went straight to his heart, Vincent could not help saying to himself : 
“ There is a great deal of charity, but it is ill-regulated. Those poor 
sick people, being provided with too many provisions at cnce, will let 
some get spoilt and wasted, and then they will relapse into their first 
state of destitution.” And passing at once from the perception of the 
evil to the means of remedying it, he sent for Mine, de Chassaigne 
and Mme. de Brie, explained to them with his usual clearness the 
drawbacks of these ill-apportioned alms, and begged them to get 
together a few good people who would be inclined to help him to 
improve matters. 

I suggested to them,'* he said liimself, hitcr on, in one of his 
conferences, “ to club together in order that each lady in turn should 
provide a day’s food, not only for the sick above mentioned, but abo 
for those who might be ill in future. That is,” he added, “ how 
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hi Charite was established.” Vincent’s two helpers had soon dis* 
covered fellow-workers, and for three months the ladies of the parish, 
the first Dames de Charitc, laboured under the eyes of their cure for 
the relief of the poor. When he saw that he could reckon on their 
devotion, he wished to try their perseverance, and drew up the first 
set of rules for the confraternities of la Charitd, which were afterwards 
reproduced and modified according as necessity required.’ 

Thus was established the first ‘ Confrerie des Servantes 
‘ et des Gardes des Pauvres ’ or ‘ Charite de Chfi,tillon,* and 
this institution, which at first appeared applicable only to a 
small provincial town, was soon imitated in the neighbour- 
hood at Bourg, and later, through the exertions of Mmc. 
de Gondi, when she had been rejoined by her former 
director, at Villepreux, at Joigny, at Montmirail, and in 
almost all the parishes within the influence of the de Gondi 
family. 

The Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop of Amiens 
approved of these charities and of M. Vincent’s regulations 
for them within their I’espective dioceses in 1618 and in 
1620, and by 1629 they were established in the parish of 
St. Sauveur in Paris, where the hotel of the Gondi family 
stood. 

So long as the sisterhoods were confined to country 
villages they were generally composed of women who wore 
accustomed to all kinds of work and personally attended tin' 
sick and poor; but when these associations were formed in 
the large provincial towns and in Paris, they were composed 
of ladies of rank and quality, partly because it became the 
fashion with many, and partly from purer motives with the 
few. Anyhow, after a time, it was found that these fashion- 
able dames were willing enough to contribute money but 
unable to give their personal services. In some cases their 
husbands forbade their wives to visit the sick for fear of 
contagion — for the plague was then present in many towns 
—in others the ladies brought up delicately in horror of 
sickness and death dreaded exposing themselves to the risks 
incurred by visiting the filthy quarters of the towns. 

At first they contented themselves by sending their 
servants, but this involved risk of contamination, and these 
charitable associations were likely to be dissolved and dis- 
appear when it occurred to Vincent that the services of 
women of the lower classes might be utilised. We shall 
presently show how valuable these auxiliary nurses became 
when properly organised under the practical rules laid down 
for them by Vincent de Paul. 
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During the short time that Vincent de Paul tendiamer a^ 
Ch^tillon, Mme. de Gondi had not ceased to use he*^ 
endeavours to obtain his recall to Paris, She obtained 
letters from M. de Gondi, Cardinal de Eetz, Bishop of Paris, 
P^re B^rulle, while she made her children write and wrote 
herself. Finally she despatched an envoy in the person of 
M. du Presne, who had formally introduced Vincent to 
Queen Marguerite, and who subsequently, at the instance 
of Vincent himself, had become secretary to the Gondis. The 
cur6 of ChSitillon was overcome by their entreaties, but sub- 
mitted his case in all humility, to be decided by the Superior 
of the Oratory at Lyons, who, without hesitation, said to 
him; ‘Eetournez a Paris, et U, s’il reste encore quelque 

* difficult^, elle s’^vanouira devant les conseils d’amis sages 

* qui vous feront connaitre certainement la volont4 de Dieu/ 
Vincent promised obedience, and immediately wrote to the 
General of the galleys to announce his intended return to 
Paris, while he prepared his flock at Chatillon for his 
departure. 

Another field was now opened to his indefatigable spirit 
of charity. The General of the galleys had under his juris- 
diction not only the galley slaves on the benches of the ships 
at Marseilles, but also the convicts awaiting in the Con- 
ciergerie and other prisons of the metropolis their punish- 
ment afloat. Vincent obtained permission to visit these 
prisoners in their cells. What he saw there far surpassed 
all his preconceived ideas. Well accustomed as had long 
been to all sorts of hideous kinds of human misery in the 
hospitals, yet in these deep, dark, and infected underground 
dungeons he was greatly taken aback at finding crouched on 
the floor crowds of unfortunate wretches half dying of 
hunger, covered with sores and vermin, weighed down by 
their fetters and chained to the walls, abandoned by God 
and man, without human or spiritual consolation. At the 
sight his benevolent heart, far from recoiling with horror, 
opened with an immense -pity towards these his fellow- 
creatures, and his tears flowed without restraint. 

On leaving the convict prison of the Conciergerie, Vincent 
de Paul at once addressed the General of the galleys, over 
whom he already exercised such potent influence ; — 

‘ MonseigneuiV he said, ^ je viens de visiter les for9ats, et je les 
ai trouv^s n^glig^s dans leur corps et dans leur ^me. Ces pauvres 
gens vous appartiennent, et vous en in^pondrez devant Dieu. Err 
attendant qu’ils soient conduits au lieu de leur supplice, il est do votre 
charity de ne pas souffrir qu’ils demeurent sans Eeconrs et sans 
cMsolation.’ 
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The GFenerHi immediately gave fell power* to<f Viuoent, 
who proceeded to organise a hospital for conviohl io 'Uie 
Faaboto^ St. Honor!, where, after doing all that could 
be done for their bodily ailmentsj he labonred to tgoften tbe 
hearts of these unfortunate beings. He visited them erery 
day, always talking to them with affability and kindness^' 
and personally ministering to their needs. 

Emmanuel de Gondi did not fail to inform his sovereign 
Louis XIII. of the success that attended ' the efforts of 
Vincent to alleviate the sufferings of the convicts in Paris, 
and obtained from him a brevet investing that humble priest, 
with the charge of Eoyal Almoner of all the galleys in- 
France, with an annual revenue of six hundred livres, and 
granting him all the honours to which officers of the marina- 
were entitled. 

It was soon after his appointment as Almoner, while 
residing with the de Gondis, that Vincent de Paul first met 
(in 1619) Pran 9 ois de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, who had 
accompanied the Cardinal de Savoie to Paris. These two 
men, as might have been expected, became firmly attached 
to one another : — 

' ‘ Pour Vincent, la douceur, la modestie, la majesty dc Francois de 
Sales Ini retra§aient unc vive image de J^sus-Christ conversant parmi 
les hommes ; et Francois de Sales publiait a son tour qu’il n’avait 
pan cornu de plus digne, de plus saint pretre que M. Vincent. II 
s’etablit entre eux une aimable familiaritifi. C’itait a Vincent que 
Francois aimait a ouvrir son ume, et il Ini racontait ses d<‘marches, 
ses succ^s e(l%\iS3i les saintcs ruses de son humilite.’ 

Yet, as M. Henri Martin remarks, the contrast between the 
two characters was most marked : 

‘Le th^oricien mystique, saint Francois de .Sales, ^tait sorti des 
liautes classes de la Boci^‘td ; I’homme d’action, rorganisatexur, Vincent 
de Paul, sortit du peuple,' 

In this same year (1619), at the instigation of Francois 
de Sales, Mme. de Ohantal and some of her sisterhood 
established the community of ‘ Les Filles de la Visitation 
‘ de Sainte Marie,’ first in the Faubourg St. Michel, of 
which Vincent was chosen by Fran 9 ois to be the Superior. 
The monasteries of this order soon multiplied in Paris, and 
all were placed under the direction of Vincent de Paul. 

After the death of Fran 9 ois de Sales the religieuses of 
the Visitation, knowing the high reputation in which Vincent 
de Paul was held at Borne, implored him to join his sup- 
plications to those of a large number of influential ecele- 
siastics to obtain the canonisation of Fran 9 ois de Sales, 
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which was not carried out, however, until 1665 by 
Alexander VIL 

It is impossible here to enumerate a tithe of the services 
which Vincent de Paul rendered to the numerous other 
female* communities and sisterhoods which were now esta- 
blished in Paris and spread throughout the provinces ; we 
must confine our record to the more famous of the institu- 
tions which have rendered his name imperishable in France. 

Mme. de Gondi had been so deeply impressed by the 
results attained by Vincent’s preaching at the villages on 
the diflPerent estates belonging to the de Gondis, where 
confraternities of charity had been established, in imitation 
of that at Chatillon-les-Dombes, that in 1621 she conceived 
the idea of founding a special house for missionaries, under 
the direction of M. Vincent, and independent of other 
religious orders. As he was in relation with a large 
number of secular priests who had co-operated with him in 
his missions in the country districts, she thought that it 
would not be diflScult for him to form with them a com- 
munity. The General of the galleys approved of her project 
and asked his wife to share with him the title of founder 
of this new order. His brother, Jean Francois de Gondi, 
Archbishop of Paris, at once appreciated all the good which 
would result in his diocese from such an establishment, and 
willingly gave his sanction to the work. He did more. He 
offered to give up the College des Bons-Enfants, which had 
just become vacant, for the headquarters of the missionaries, 
and nominated as its head M, Vincent, who^^was duly 
licensed to take possession of the building. Such was the 
origin of the Congregation of the Mission, whose object, as 
shown by the regulations of the order,t drawn up doubtless 
by M. Vincent himself, was to come to the help of 

‘ le pauvre pen pie de la canipagne (|ui seul demeure comme aban- 
donnd; k quoi il leiir aurait scrnblc qu’on pourrait aucunement 


‘La Madeleine,’ a penitentiary for fallen women, endowed by 
Robert de Montry and Cliarlotte Marguerite de Gondi. ‘ Les Filles 
de la Providence/ founded by Mme. Pollalion. * Lea Filles 
Orphdlines/ established in a house opened by Mile, de Lestang. 
‘ Les Filles de Sainte Genevieve/ tinder Mile, de Blosset. ‘ Les 
Filles de la Croix/ first started in Picardy as a teacliing institution, 
and subsequently established in Paris by Mme. de Villeneuve. ‘ La 
Congregation de la Chari td de Notre Dame.’ 

t ‘ Contrat de fondation ’ (1625), Abelly. Tlje original of this 
contract is in the Archives of State, M, 167. Mde Maynard, vol. i, 

p. 200. 
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remedier par ia pieuse association do quelques prdbres de doctrine, 
pi<^te et capacite connues, qui voulussent bien renoncer tant aux 
conditions des dites vilies qu*k tons bdn^dces, charges et dignit^s de 
TEglise, pour, sous le bon plaisir des prelats, chacun en T^tendue de 
Hon diocese, s’appliquer entierement et purement au salut du pauvre 
peuple, allant de village en village, aux depens de la bourse commune, 
precher, instniire, exhorter et cat^chiser ces pauvres gens, les porter a 
laire tous une bonne confesaion generate de toute leur vie paaa^e, sans en 
prendre aucune retribution, en quelque sorte ou maniere que ce soit, afin 
de distribuer gratiiitement les dons qu^ls auront gratuiternent re^us 
de la main liberale de Dieu. . . . 

‘ Que les dits ecclesiastiques vivront en commun sous Tobeissance du 
dit sieur de Paul en la maniere sus dite, et de leurs sup<$rieurs a 
Tavenir aprcs son d<5c^'S, sous le noni de cotnpagnie, congregation ou 
confrerie des p6res ou pretres de la mission. . . 

The General and Mme. de Gondi handed over to Vincent 
<le Paul the sum of 45,000 livres, the interest of which 
was to be devoted to the maintenance of six priests in 
the College, who were to be chosen by its head. Mme. do 
Gondi, however, who had not forgotten how Vincent had 
left her house and without warning had betaken himself to 
Ch^tillon, took care to have a special clause inserted in the 
terms of the contract to the following effect : — 

‘ Nonobstant Ia(]uelle direction toutefois, les dits seigneur et dame 
entendent (jue le dit sieur de Paul fasse sa residence continuelle et 
actuelle en leur maison pour continuer a eux et k leur farnille Tassis- 
tance spirituelle qubJ leur a rendue depuis longues unnt'ies. . . / 

That pioys and most charming lady, Mme. de Gondi — 

^ Pincomparable Fran 9 oise de Silly,^ as Corbinelli, the 
historian of the house of Gondi, styles her — after but a 
short illness, caused, it is said, by fatigue brought 
on by excessive zeal in working among the poor, died in 
Paris on June 22, 1625, at the age of forty- two years, 
while her husband was absent at Marseilles, where he 
was then deeply engaged in a fierce dispute with the 
Governor of Toulon, in the midst of which Vincent de Paul 
arrived in order to announce to the General the afflicting 
news that Mme. de Gondi was no more. By her will, 
Mme. de Gondi had bequeathed a legacy to Vincent, 
accompanied by a request that he would never leave the 
family of the General ; and the broken-hearted M. de Gondi 
implored his almoner to remain with himself and his 
children. But this was not to be. The widowed General 
threw up all his appointments, honours, and titles, and 
having placed all his affairs in order and arranged for the 
education of his children, he resigned his position as head 
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of th^ ’^hdlyib hifl eldest son, and entered OraiOT^, 
At the same tiine Vincent retired to Im College des 'ions- 
£nfahts. At last, nrithout .ties of any description, he rrits 
now at perfect liberty to devote himself entirely to good 
works, and to the peifection of the great charitable institn* 
tions whose organisation he had so long pondered over. 

Abont this time Vincent de Paul found a most valuable 
auxiliary in the person of Louise de Marillac, the young 
widow of one Antoine Le Gras, a secretary of Marie de 
M4di;giB, better known under the name of Mile. Le 
Gras — ^for in the seventeenth century both the wives and 
widows of the bourgeois were only entitled to the name of 
demoiselle. This lady was placed by the Bishop of Belley, 
her director, in the hands of Vincent for service among the 
poor, and it was by her advice that some village girls were 
enlisted to carry out the charitable missions in the streets, 
hospitals, and slums of Paris, where the associated Dames 
de la Charite were too delicate to venture. She was, with 
Vincent, the founder of the Soeurs de Charity. 

Three years after Vincent had taken up his residence at 
the College des Bons-Enfants, while travelling with Augustin 
Potier, Bishop of Beauvais, a discussion arose between them 
as to the best means of preparing the young ecclesiastics 
for ordination ; and the Bishop induced Vincent to prepare 
the exercises to be followed by the ordinands of his diocese 
during their retreat previous to their ordination at Beauvais. 
The Archbishop of Paris, Jean Fran§oi8 de Gondi, having 
learned of the good effects produced by the retreat held 
under Vincent’s direction at Beauvais, ordered that all 
aspirants to holy orders in his diocese were to prepare 
themselves for ordination by a retreat of ten days ; and he 
I'equested Vincent de Paul to undertake the duty of receiv- 
ing and preparing the young ordinands at the College des 
Bons-Enfants. In 1632 Pope Urbain VIII. approved and 
confirmed by a bull the establishment of the Congregation 
of the Mission with Vincent de Paul as its Superior ; and 
in the same year the religious of St. Lazare resigned that 
prioiy, which was given over in perpetuity to the mission. 

On January 8, 1632, Vincent took possession of the Priory 
of St. Lazare, where the Congregation of the Mission 
remained until the days of the Involution. It was on this 
account that it became usual to eall the missionaries the 
priests of St. Lazare, or more commonly Lazaiists, by 
which name they are known in France to the present day, 
while in England and America the members of the order 
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are now generalfy termed Tincentians. One of ilie con« 
ditiotts imposed upon Tincent and his priests of the Oon- 
gregation was, that during quai^er-tense of each and ' 
without interrering with the missions, M. Vincent should 
receive the ordinands of the diocese of Paris, maintaining 
them for fifteen days of spiritual exercise. During theso 
retreats there were two lectures a day, and they became so 
popular that they attracted ecclesiastics from every province 
in France ; indeed, no fewer than five or six hundred young < 
priests passed through these exercises annually at St. 
Lazare, so that the good influence of Vincent de Paurwent 
a long way to reform the spirit of the French clergy. In 
fact, the preaching of Vincent had so endeared him to 
those who had sat at his feet, that even after they had 
become priests they continued to attend his lectures. For 
this purpose, at the suggestion, it is said, of M. Olier, weekly 
meetings were arranged, and at these celebrated Tuesday 
conferences, the first of which was held in June 1633, priests 
assembled from all parts of Paris. 

In 1635, at the request of several bishops, M. Vincent 
consented to prepare twelve or fourteen young students for 
the priesthood. This experiment did not answer, and it was 
not until 1641 that he again formed seminaries at Annecy, 
Alet, and Saintes. These also proved failures. 

‘ At last, in 1642, St. Vincent felt that the real cause of so many 
successive failures was to he found in the mixing of the seininaristi^ 
])roper with the young students, under a code of discipline not 
applicable to both. He determined then to separate them. He re- 
tained the seminarists in the Golliige des Bons-Enfants, and placed the 
students in a house that was purchased, at the end of the grounds, 
called the Seminary of St. Charles. By this master-stroke lie 
founded once for all what has never since been abandoned — large 
and small seminaries.’ 

In the spring of the following year Vincent was 
summoned to St. Germain to attend the death-bed of 
Louis XIII., which he has described in a letter to Oodoing, 
the Superior of the mission at Rome, dated on the day after 
the monarch’s decease : — 

‘ II a plu hier k Dieu de disposer de notre bon roi, le jour m6mo 
oil il a commened son regne, il y a trente-treis ans. Sa Majestd a 
ddsird que j’assistasse a sa mort avec messeigneurs les evdques de 
Lisdeux et de Meaux, son premier aum&nier, et le B. pdre Dinet, 
son confesseur. Depuis que je suis sur la terre je n'ai vn niourir 
personne plus chrdtiennemenf. Il y a environ quinse jours qu’il 
m’a fait comnuinder de I’aller voir, et, comme il ailait mieux, je 
n'y suis pas retoume le jour suivant. Il m’a fait rdcUmer il y a 
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trois jours, pendant Jesquels Notre Seigneur m’a fai la grace de 
rester aupres de lui. Je n’ai jamais vu une plus grande el^v cion 
ii Dieu, une plus grande tranquillity, une plus grande orainte dea 
moindres actions qui pcuvent etre pechos, une jilus grande bonto 
ni uii plus grand jugement en une personne d'lin tel ytat. Avant- 
hier les niedccins, Tayant vu endormi et les yeux tournys, craigni- 
rent qu’il n’allat expircr et ie dirent au p^re confesseiir, qui I’^veilla 
tout a coup et lui dit que les medecina estimaient que Theure ^tait 
venue, et (|u'il fallait faire la recommandiition de iMine. An meme 
instant, Tesprit rempli de celui de Dieu, il ernbrasse ce bon pere et 
lui rend graces de la bonne nouvellc qti’il lui donne. Tout a coup, 
yievant les yeux et lea bras vers le ciel, il dit le Te Deum laudamus^ 
et le fiuit avec une ferveur si grande que le seul souvenir in’atten- 
drit dans cet instant que je voiis parle. Et comnie la cloche m’ap- 
pelle et m’ernpeclie de vous eii dire davantage, je finis en le 
recommandant a vos prieres et a celles de la Conq agnie/^ 

The effects of the Thirty Years’ War were, by this time, 
severely manifested on the French frontiers ; the country 
folk suffered the persecutions of the soldiery on each side, 
who plundered friends and foes alike. Famine had broken 
out in Lorraine in 1031, and in 1635 it was at its height. 
The poor were dying of hunger, and once thriving villages 
were deserted. 

* In 1G40 four to five thousand poor entered Metz, and soon the 
place was ftrewn witli dead and dying. Besides hunger and disease, 
wolves, attracted by the stench of tlie corpses, entered the towns and 
villages, in full daylight, and devoured women and cliildren, . . . 

‘ Famine, however, was not the worst consequence of these wars ; 
it was pestilence. The mercenary soldiers, coming from the East, the 
Bohemians, Croats, and Hungarians, brought the infection with them, 
and left it after them. The thousands of men killed and not buried, 
the sick imprisoned in their houses and dying of hunger, and the 
carcasses of horses helped to spread and keep alive the fearful malady. 
It attacked Lorraine, Burgundy, and Champagne in 1631, and returned 
again in 1633 and 1635. At St, (Juentin, in 1636, three thousand died 
in six months. About October of the same year the plague broke out 
at Beauvais and Compiegne, causing terrible destruction. In the little 
town of Marie, witliin five months, more than four hundred people died. 
In 1C37 it visited Lorraine for the seventh time, passing from it to 
Burgundy, where at Auxonne alone Avere reckoned three thousand five 
hundred deaths. . . . Normandy, which had escaped the war, did not 
escape the pestilence. At Boueii more than seventeen thousand persons 
were carried off in a very short time. . . . Paris was no better off. 
Twenty-two doctors and a number of priests and religious were soon 
victims of the scourge. From Paris it passed to the country round 

♦ The original of this letter is lost. Maynard gives the above 
French version from the Italian of the process of canonisation. 
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Bordeaux, Bas-Langiiedoc, Avignon, Toulouse, Marseilles, Ninies, and 
again to Burgundy and Lorraine.’ 

The charitable associations organised by Vincent de Paul 
enabled him to dispose of considerable sums for the relief 
of the needy in the provinces. In 1640 he was sending 
500 livres a month to each of the towns of Nancy, Verdun, 
Metz, Toul, and Bar-le-Duc, amounting to some thirty 
thousand livres in the year. By 1660 Vincent’s charitable 
service reached 72,000 livres a year; and in January 1651 
Lorraine was receiving 3,000 livres a week. This was 
besides a large expenditure in Burgundy, the environs of 
Paris, and elsewhere. Indeed, by the end of the war, it 
was computed that Vincent dePaul had distributed charities 
to the amount of 12,000,000 livres, or nearly one million 
pounds sterling. 

‘ To collect money was not enough, it was necessiiry to bring it to 
the afflicted people, and lastly to diatributo it prudently. For this 
object St. Vincent had his two armies — the Priests of tlie Mission 
and the Sisters of Charity. He sent them in groups, with orders to 
divide on the battlefield, and to labour in the most afflicted districts. 
Soon they were to be seen at Metz, Verdun, Nancy, Pont-u-tViousson, 
Har-le-Duc, St. Mihiel, and later at Etampes, Palaii^eau, and 
llichelieu. . . . After a while he gathered the missionera together 
again, and placed ten or fifteen under a Superior in different places. 
To these he sent visitors, who made a report of the state of the dis- 
trict, so that charity might be given proportionate to the need, lie 
acted in the same manner with the Sisters of Charity, sending them 
in twos and threes to the most dangerous places, encouraging the 
weak, and praising those who died sw^ord in hand,*' as he used 
to say.’ 

The continuation of the war increasing the public miserii?® 
every day, Vincent interviewed Eichelieu,* to remoiistraiti 
with him : ^ Monseignenr, donnez-nous la paix ; ayez pitie 
‘ de nous ; donnez la paix a la Prance,’ and the great ministiu^ 
did not fail gracioirtsly to reassure him. But on another 
occasion it appears that Vincent’s requests were not always 
so acceptable. Not too pleased, we are told, to receive and 
have to assist the numerous exiles from Great Britain, who 
were so constantly coming over from that Moyer de sedition, ^ 

Cardinal de Richelieu had previously received Vincent de Paul, 
whose conferences had attracted his attention. After a long talk 
widi the ecclesiastic, he remarked to his niece, the Duchess of 
AiguilJon : ‘J’avais deja une grande idee de M. Vincent, niais je ie 
regarde comme un tout autre homme depuis le dernier entretieu 
quo j’ai eu avec lui.’ 
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Vincent h^d the temerity to propose to the Cardinal that 
he should raise a rebellion in Ireland, and he even oflpipr^ 
to subsidise the troops who might be sent over to epcoura^ 
the rebels. Needless to say, this proposal did not meet with 
acceptance by Richelieu. 

After the death of Louis XIII., the Queen-Regent, Anne 
of Austria, summoned Vincent to become a member of the 
Council of Conscience, whose object was to aid in the 
selection of persons for benefices and the nomination of 
bishops. 

* From the beginning he made it a rule never to go to Court except 
to attend the Council of Conscience, or by a formal command of the 
Queen. It was by no means congenial to him to be among a crowd 
of courtiers, where, however, many bishops and cardinals were to be 
met. He also resolved to go to Court in his every-day dress, in his 
old, heavy, and patched soutane, which is still preserved as a relic, 
with his poor woollen cincture, his big shoes, and worn-out hat ; but 
all, though extremely poor, were without spot or stain. One day 
Mazarin, catching his cincture and turning to the Queen, said, Sec, 
rnadame, how well dressed M. Vincent comes to Court, and the fine 
cincture he has/^ The saint merely smiled, and even after this hint 
from the Cardinal did not change his costume, but appeared in it 
before the Queen herself. When passing through the salons and great 
halls of the Louvre, on his way to attend the Council of Conscience, 
the lords rose and gave him a profound salute, which he scarcely saw, 
such was his humility. He passed through quietly, but without 
stopping to speak, his eyes cast down and his modest deportment were 
indicative of his great goodness. It was for him a weekly mortifica- 
tion, ... A holy bishop, not having met him since his election to the 
council, and afterwards seeing him as humble, as affable, and ready to 
oblige as before, could not help exclaiming, “M. Vincent is always 
M. Vincent ! ’ 

As chief of this council Vincent felt himself terribly 
oppressed by the enormous responsibility, which rendered 
him, so to speak, the arbiter of the Church of France, and 
he begged the Queen to exonerate hitn from such a task ; 
but Anne of Austria well knew his incorruptible virtue, and 
saw in him the means of putting a check on the insatiable 
greed of her favourite. The abuses of the ecclesiastical 
^rown appointments were notorious at this time, for 
Mazarin had encouraged simony to the utmost ; but 
Vincent, well supported by his coadjutors, the Bishops of 
Beauvais and Lisieux, set his face sternly against such evil 
practices : — 

‘ “ Je tremble,*’ diaait parfois Vincent, consternd, “ qu*an ai 
damnable trafic n*attire la malediction de Dieu sur ce royaume.’* Et 
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simome, il la TOttrsttivait impitoyablement et partout 

oil il pouvait k d^couvrir. Peodant dix ana il osa*tenir tdte k 
Maaaria, devant qoi tout pliait. Seal, il resta iaflexiblo, att. rimue 
de ae perdre dana I’eaprit de la Seine, colnme il en fat iduaieoira roia 
menacd. Si on lai demandait son avia poor la collation dea bdndfio^ 
aupdrieura ou dea pr^latnrea, on si I’on ontendait Ini impcxwr dea 
choix, il refosait inexorablement d'admettre dea aujeta indignea, ati 
risque de a’attirer la dangereuse baine du favori. 11 rdsiatuit aux 
aollidtations de aea proprea amia et mome u cellea de la reine, qui 
fiouvent cddait ^ sea observations.’ 

Of course, Hazariu had his own way in the end. The 
Bishops of i^auvais and Lisieuz were sent back to their 
dioceses, and the Cardinal suspended the meetings of the 
Council of Conscience; nevertheless, the Queen continued 
to secretly consult Yinoent regarding the choice of bishops, 
and more than once he was able to exclude the unworthy 
protdg4e of the powerful favourite. 

Among other charitable institutions, Vincent had long 
contemplated an asylum for children abandoned by their 
parents ; and, in 1648, he convoked a meeting of ladies, who 
consented to assist him in establishing a foundling hospital. 
The young King gave the building of ^icdtre for the pur- 
pose ; but this was found inconvenient, and the foundlings 
were transferred to the Faubourg St. Laurent, under the 
Pilles de la Charity, and soon afterwards to the Faubourg 
St. Lazare. A legend, invented, it would seem, by Cape- 
figue,* and perpetuated in some charming poetical verses by 
Fran§ois Copp4e,t represents Vincent dePaul perambulating 
the streets and slums of Paris by night, searching for 
deserted and strayed children, and bringing back babes in 
his arms to the Sisters of Charity. Chantelanze has plainly 
shown how these nocturnal rambles of the saint are pure 
inventions. Nine years afterwards the report of this hospice 
states that nearly four hundred children had been admitted 
during the year 1657, while the expenses amounted to no 
less than 17,000 livres. Ten years after that date Parlia- 
ment made an annual grant of 15,000 livres towards the 
support of this institution. 

We now come to the times of the Fronde, of which civil 
war Alphonse Feillet has disclosed the awful effects, the 
famine and disease by which the population of France was 
decimated. It will be remembered that Paul de Gondi, 
Cardinal de Betz, formerly Vincent’s pupil, was one of tbe 

* Histoire de saint Vincent de Paul (Paris, 1827)> pp. 67-69. 

t Kdoits JBpiqaes. 
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leading cl^iefs of the Frondenrs, who, in August 1648, 
incited the mob of Paris to rise against Mazarin and the 
royal troops, forcing the Queen Regent to retire to St. 
Germain, while Conde prepared to blockade the city. The 
close siege of Paris did not prevent Vincent from taking 
the bold step of making his way out of the beleaguered city 
and obtaining an interview with Queen Anne, to whom he 
described in moving terms the terrible state of Paris and the 
(lire distress of its inhabitants : — 

‘ “ Is it just, Madame,” said he, “that a million who aie innocent- 
should die of hunger for twenty or thirty who are guilty ? Think of 
the miseries that will bofal your people, of the ruins, the siicrileges, 
the profanations that civil war brings in its train ! And all this for 
what? To retain one who is an object of public hatred. If the 
presence of Cardinal Mazarin is a source of trouble to the State, are 
you not bound to dispense with him at least for awhile ? ” ^ 

The Queen sent him to see Mazarin, to whom he did not 
hesitate to say : ‘ Monseigneur, C(3dez au temps, et jetez-vous 
‘ a la nier pour calmer Torage.’ To which Mazarin quietly 
replied : ‘ Voila une seinonce bien vive, et personne ne m’a 
‘ encore ose tenir un tel langage. Neanmoins, notre pere, 

‘ je m’en irai, si M. Le Tcllier est de votre avis.’ Of course, 
the astute Cardinal well knew that M. Le Tellier, who owed 
io him everything, would not have the same courage; and, 
indeed, there the incident ended. But the Cardinal was 
deeply offended at the mere suggestion that he should fly ; 
nor did he ever forgive Vincent de Paul for his plain speak- 
ing. While the venerable missioner, now in his seventy- 
fifth year, was thus vainly endeavouring to calm the bitter 
resentment of the Queen, the pamphleteers in Paris no more 
spared him than they did the Regent herself in their 
‘ Mazarinades.’ Notably did they accuse him of abetting 
an alleged secret marriage between the Queen and the 
Cardinal. Later on the populace, exited by these accusa- 
tions, attacked and pillaged the mission-house of St. 
Lazare, although there was a daily public distribution of 
bread from that establishment. Vincent de Paul therefore 
found it prudent to leave Paris, and took the opportunity 
of making a visitation to the various houses of his order 
in the provinces, whence he did not fail to collect pro- 
v48k)ns for the famishing poor in Paris. When, however^ 
Paris opened her gates after peace had been signed at Ruel, 
the Queen at once wrote to Vincent begging him to return, 
but unhappily he lay ill at Richelieu. 

We cannot here follow all the complicated affairs of the 
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l^rotide^ but it seems <^ri;aiu ti^ did gefc lei^isit 

Be>ris until J^zariu entered the oity in Februafjr^dfS 

‘ The fipectacle that met St. Vincent’s view when he returned 
to Peris was singularly sad and well calculated to discoumge i leUi 
humble mind than his. Many of his works were in ruins, and fith 
misery he had laboured to minimise had increased. Never were there ii 
so many outcast children on the streets, and no money to matntain 
them. Never were there so many young girls without educatioui 
religious instruction, or meana of livelihood. • <• • The streets were 
crowded with beggars, some truly poor — ^nay, dying of hunger; 
others only feigning wretchedness, but extorting money by threats. 

]n Paris alone there were forty-five thousand of these beggars, and 
the environs were practically uninhabitable. To combat these dif- 
ferent forms of misery, St Vincent had raised up his armies of 
charity. The evils, however, of the time had tended to increase the 
hiisery and decrease the ranks of his associations. . . . ' 

‘ The other armies of charity, the Priests of the Mission and the 
Sisters of Charity, held together by their religious constitution, had 
better withstood the storm. No doubt the Priests of the Mission, 
spread all over the afflicted provinces, had lost many eminent men ; 
but, on the other hand, they had gained many young recruits who, 
if they lacked the experience of their elders, were possessed of the 
zeal of martyrs. With the aid of these St, Vincent had founded 
eleven new houses, and, what was still better, seven new seminaries,* 

In the midst of the terrible disorders created by the civil 
war even the servants of the poor, the Priests of the Mission 
and the Sisters of Charity, were not always secure. They 
were robbed of the money and provisions which they were 
bringing then to the sick and destitute, until Vincent 
obtained from the Eegent a royal edict especially protecting 
his servants of the poor from the interference of the soldiery. 

M. Alphonse Feillet has rescued from oblivion the original 
document containing the protective ^Ordonnance Militaire,’ 
which had hitherto escaped all notice by the historians of 
the Fronde. 

This rescript of Louis XIV. attributed to Vincent de Paul 
a recognised official position. He was no longer to ^ 
regarded, says Feillet, as a mere private individual dis- 
tributing alms collected among his wealthy patrons, but 
henceforth he was * le Grand Aum6nier de la France,^ into 
whose hands the Queen Begent had committed the care and 
superintendence of the poor and needy throughout the 
Icingdom. ^ia charity a fait de Phumble paysan des|*aiides 
^ la seute force active du royaume en d4cadence, et le titre 
* de P^ES! BE LA Patbie^ que lui donne le gouverueur de 
^ Saint-Quentin, ne fat jamais mieux iu4iit4.’ 

VOL. 0X0. NO. coexo. It 31 
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In the midst of the immensity of work created by the 
superintendence of so many public charities Vincent yt'A by 
no means forgetful of the spread of the Gospel, not only 
throughout France, but in foreign countries as well. He 
had always remembered his captivity in Tunis, and at the 
first opportunity he despatched thither a mission in 1 645. 
In the same year other missionaries were sent to Genoa and 
to Ireland, while in 1646 a mission was established at 
Algiers under Philippe Le Vacher to evangelise the 
thousands of European slaves held there in captivity. 

The Compagnie Fran§aise de I’Orient, which had esta- 
blished a settlement in Madagascar under the auspices of 
Eichelieu in 1642, hearing of the disastrous state of their 
colony, sent out one of the directors, M. de Flacourt, as 
Commandant-General of the island, with eighty colonists, 
among whom M. Vincent embraced the opportunity of 
sending two missionaries. Fathers Nacquard and Gondree. 
Various letters of M. Vincent to these and other mission- 
aries have been preserved, and are particularly interesting, 
especially those in which he warns them how to behave in 
presence of the Huguenot preachers when travelling in the 
same vessel ; for previous to Flacourt’s arrival at Fort 
Dauphin the chiefs of the colony in Madagascar had been 
•generally Protestants. 

The climate of Madagascar was not less sickly in those 
•days than it is at present, and necessarily the malarial 
fever, which could not then be combated and ameliorated 
by quinine, decimated the French colonists. Few, if any, of 
the priests of the mission ever returned from the great 
African island, but the death vacancies in their ranks were 
ever filled up by volunteers from St. Lazaie until the 
French colony was finally abandoned. The last surviving 
priests were wrecked on their return voyage, but fortunately 
escaped with their lives. 

The Duchess d’Aiguillon had furnished the means for the 
African missions ; in like manner other influential ladies 
gave Vincent considerable sums for his mission to Ireland, 
where the Lazarist priests met with great success, at least, 
during the early years of the reign of Charles I.,* until the 
days of the Commonwealth, when Cromwell’s troops wrought 
such havoc among the Homan Catholics. 

* When Henrietta, daughter of Henri IV., entered London as the 
bride of Charles I., she was accompanied by Father de B4ralle and 
twelve Oratorians ; while by the marriage contract full liberty was 
given to the Koman Catholic religion. 
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In 1651 priests were sent into Scotland, the Orkney 
Islands, and the Hebrides, where they led a preoarions 
existence, for the judges and magistrates were commanded 
to imprison and pnnish according to the law all foreign 
priests who might be found. Mario Louise de Gonzagua, 
Queen of Poland, who had been an associate of Tincent’s 
Assembly of Charity, having desired that Priests of the 
Mission, Sisters of Charity, and Nuns of the Visitation should 
be sent to Warsaw, where the plague was then raging, 
Vincent de Paul complied with her request, and parties of 
missioners and Sisters of Charity were sent to the assistance 
of the Poles. 

Pounded in 1633 as auxiliaries of the Ladies of Charity, 
the Sisters of Charity gradually rose from that secondary 
position until the former association was altogether effaced, 
although in modern days it has been revived. At first 
there were but a very few allotted to the different parishes 
in Paris. They lodged with the Ladies of Charity, and 
dux'ing the week visited the poor and sick and reported 
fresh case of destitution or want. In 1634 Mile. Le 
Gras, who was in charge of the first sisters, asked per- 
mission from Vincent de Paul to bind herself by a vow to so 
holy a work, and she consecrated herself on March 26, 
1634, the day on which every year the Sisters of (Charity 
renew their vows; but Vincent did not finally give them 
rules as an order until 1655, by which time there were some 
fifty houses belonging to the sisterhood in Prance. 

At the present time there are more than twenty thousand 
of these sisters, and they are to be found all over the 
world. 

In 1646 Vincent petitioned the Archbishop of Paris to 
create the Sisters of Charity into a society, under the direc- 
tion of a priest named by him. Cardinal de Eetz cordially 
received the proposition, and he named Vincent de Paul as 
Superior-General of the sistera during his life, and later 
his successors the Superiors-General of the Congpregation of 
the Mission were nominated to direct the sisterhood in the 
future. In like manner the Mother-General was to be 
chosen from among the Sisters of Charity themselves, who 
from Paris was to direct the houses of the sisters since 
spread all over the world. The stability of this sisterhood 
has been assured by the wise resolve taken by the first 
Superior that the sisters were not to be religions in the 
strict sense — not to make perpetual vows, but only for one 
year ; they were to use the secular dress, and not to have 
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iipectal chaplains or confessors. Following 1^ ea^ssioiw 
of Vincent himself s — 

‘ Cea filles n’cnt ordinaii'ement pour monast^res quo lea maisons de» 
maladea, pour cellule qu’un chambre de louage, pour chapelle que 
l%liBe de leur paroisse, pour cloitre que lea ruea de la ville ou lea 
Bailee dea hSpitaux, pour cloture que rob^iaaance.'pour grille que la 
craiute de Dieu, et pour voile qu'uae aainte et ezacte modeatie.' 

Indeed, Vincent had good reason for not approving of 
cloistered orders, having experienced the shameless irrega- 
larities practised in various nunneries in France, notably in 
the Abbey of Longchamps, founded by Marguerite, sister 
of St. Louis, which he succeeded in restoring to dis- 
cipline and good behaviour by appointing a secular or 
regular ecclesiastic as visitor in the place of the Fran- 
ciscans, to whose conduct the scandalous disorders had been 
imputed. 

The end of Vincent’s life was now approaching. In the 
year 1658, when he was eighty-two years of age, he put 
the finishing stroke to his rules of his Congregation of the 
Mission, and a few months later he was compelled by his 
infirmities to use crutches, on which he hobbled to Mass in 
the chapel of St. Lazare. His friends, Mile. Le Gras 
and Father Portail, the first Sister of Charity and the 
first Priest of the Mission, both died in the spring of 166(1, 
and on September 27 of that year the venerable servant of 
the poor breathed his last. His name will always stand 
prominent among those great men whom France has giveit 
to the world. 

Thirty-seven years after the death of Vincent de Paul 
the Lazarists brought to the notice of Cardinal de Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, a miraculous cure which had occurred 
to one Father Bonnet, a Priest of the Mission, at the tomb 
of their simple-minded founder, who, judging fi'om his 
humility while alive, would surely have been the last to 
attribute such miraculous powers to his poor mortal 
remains. A tribunal of ecclesiastics having been appointed 
for investigation, abundant testimony to the exalted virtue 
of the departed priest was accumulated and forwarded to 
Borne. Orders were given by Clement XI. to commence 
the customary processes to establish the spotless reputation 
for sanctity in which Vincent was almost aniversally regarded 
in France. The details of the ecclesiastical procedure neces- 
sary for beatification and canoniimtion are well worth reading, 
as they will be found interesting by many who are unac- 
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qa&inted with the praotioe of the Boman Catbolie hl«»«ro^;f 
ia such matters, bat we have not space to quote themv 
7he Ball of Canonisation, which is given at length W 
M. Bougand, was dated Jane 16, 1737, and it gires a Aw 
rimmi of the life and good works of the now sanotidal 
Vincent de Fanl. The relics of the saint were now enclosed 
in a costly silrer-gilt shrine abore the high altar in the 
chapel of St Lazare, where they remained for veneration for 
the remainder of the eighteenth century until the eve of the 
Bevolntion. On the day before the destmotion of the BasUlle 
the mob broke into the house of St. Lazare, but, cariously, 
the shrine of St Vincent de Paul escaped tmtouched. It 
was not until 1792 that the agents of the Government, 
having demanded all the objects of gold and silver in the 
establishment, took possession of the coffin, but allowed the 
priests to preserve the actual relics, which were reinstated 
with all possible solemnity on the altar of St. Lazare on 
April 25, 1830, but a few months before the abdication of 
Charles X. in favour of the Duke de Bordeaux, Louis Philippe 
d'Orl4ans. 

We must not conclude without a brief account of the 
position which Vincent de Paul’s two great orders have 
attained in our own land. To begin with the Congregation 
of the Mission. It has already been noticed how mission> 
aries had been despatched from St. Lazare in the seventeenth 
century by Vincent himself, and how this mission had been 
broken up by the return of the surviving priests a fter six years 
of unrequited labours. It was not until 1835 that some 
Irish priests of Maynooth College formed a community of 
Vincentians at St. Vincent’s College, in Castleknock, near 
Dublin. But it seems remarkable that the Superior, Father 
Dowley, and his followers did not at first realise that the 
institution which they were striving to found already existed 
at Paris, and had spread elsewhere throughout the world. 

Communication having at length been effected with the 
Lazarist Mission at Paris, Father Geraud was sent over 
to re-establish the confraternity in the British Isles and 
Australia, which are all included tov this purpose in the 
province of Ireland, in affiliation with the Irish College in 
Paris. The personnel of this community now consists of 
92 priests, 10 students, 16 seminarists, and 35 lay-brothers. 
Thus the Congregation of the Mission, driven from Great 
Britain in the days of Cromwell, has returned there and is 
now spread to some extent in England and the colonies. 
There are now houses of this order in Dublin, Cork, and 
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Armagh ; in Westminster, Leeds, and Glasgow ; in Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Bathurst. 

This introduction to our islands of the Vincentian com- 
munities was naturally followed by the establishment of 
sisterhoods. The first house was opened in 1855 at Dro- 
gheda by some Sisters of Charity who had completed their 
noviciate at Paris. Two years afterwards the first house in 
England was founded at Sheffield, and, in 1864, another was 
formed at Lanark. By the end of last year there were eight 
Irish houses in Dublin, Drogheda, and Cork, working in 
connexion with hospitals, infirmaries, orphanages, schools, 
and the poor; six in Scotland -at Lanark, Glasgow, Dum- 
fries, Edinburgh, and Dunfermline, while there are now no 
fewer than thirty-seven in England all united in one province 
whose head-quarters have been established in Mill Hill, 
London, N.W. 

Let us now turn to America. It was in 1815 that Bishop 
Dubourg, having proceeded from Louisiana to Rome, to 
obtain the services of priests in the newly created diocese of 
New Orleans, resided at the house of the Vincentian Fathers 
at Monte Citorio. Several of these Italian priests accompanied 
Monseigneur Dubourg back to St. Louis, near which place 
the American Congregation ^vas first established. There are 
now, it appears, five houses in the Eastern Province of the 
United States, at Baltimore, Emmitsburg, Germanstown, 
Brooklyn, and Niagara,* while in the Western Province 
there are ten at Perry ville. Cape Girardeau, Chicago, Kansas 
Cit}^, La Salle, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and St. Louis.t 

It was a certain Mrs. Seton, the young widow of a 
merchant in New York, a convert from Protestantism, who 
first started a sisterhood of charity in the United States, 
with the aid of Father Cooper, who had likewise left the 
Church of England for that of Rome. Their work was 
commenced at Emmitsburg, Maryland, where a farm had 
been purchased in 1810 ; and three Sisters of Charity came 
over from Paris in order to train this American sisterhood 
in the usages and spirit of the French community ; but the 
American sisters were not actually affiliated with those of 
Prance until 1850, in which year they made their vows 
conformably to the custom and rules of the ‘ Filles de la 


* Total personnel in Eastern Province includes CO priests, 21 
students, 12 seminarists, and 16 lay -brothers. 

t Total perponnel in Western Province 59 priests, 47 students, 20 
seminarists, 16 lay- brothers. 
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‘ Charity ’ as established by St. Vincent de Paul, and 
they then assumed the traditional costume of the Poellee 
Charitatis of the seventeenth century. 

The anti- clerical feeling, now so widespread throughout 
the French Republic, as evidenced by the recent savage 
attacks by the mobs on some of the metropolitan churches, 
has given rise to the establishment of a nursing institution 
in Paris, whose members are not to be bound by any vows 
whatsoever, but, on the contrary, are to be wholly inde- 
pendent of all religions. 

This institute has been started under influential patronage 
and under the auspices of Dr. Paul Reclus, with other 
eminent surgeons and physicians. It remains to be seen 
whether this lay establishment will ever be able to compete 
with the ScBurs de la Charity ; but may we venture to predict 
that the day is far distant - and a bad day it will be for 
France — when the work of St. Vincent de Paul can be 
superseded by that of the modem professional nurse ? 
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Am. XI. — Correspondence mlh Reference to the PcMticali 

Affairs of the South African Bepullic, presents to Par- 

Uammt. 1 890. 

Tv oTtr last number we discussed in a hopeful spirit the 
benefits that might accrue to the world from the Peace 
Conference at the Hague. It had not then concluded its 
labours in the cause of peace ; and now, within less than 
three months’ time, we find the British Umpire — surely not 
the least genuinely peace-loving of the great nations of the 
earth— embarking on the largest military undertaking she 
has known since the Crimean war. It would be easy to be 
cynical over such a spectacle} it is impossible not to be 
sad ! 

For many years past the state of South Africa has been 
one of unrest. The situation has, in truth, been full of diffi- 
culty. There existed elements of discord known to us all ; 
and statesmen in Africa and at home have at least had ample 
warning that only the wisest and most prudent guidance 
could reconcile the jealousy and the janings of racial 
antagonism and save South Africa from the overwhelming 
disaster of a racial war. The Convention of 1884 was con- 
cluded by Lord Derby and President Kruger, while the 
Transvaal was still a remote and pastoral State ; and neither, 
could he have foreseen the changes almost immediately 
afterwards produced by the discovery of gold, would have 
used the language that he did in negotiating that Conven- 
tion, or indeed have supposed that such an arrangement was 
suited to the requirements of the case. In April 189G, in 
July 1897, and in January 1898 we invited the attention of 
our readers to the history and existing condition of affairs in 
South Africa, and we have no intention now to go back upon 
the past. We deplored then, and we have more than ever 
reason to deplore now, the incalculable injury done to South 
Africa and the Empire by the Jameson Baid. The Boers 
are among the most suspicious of mankind ; and when it 
appeared that the Eaid was no madcap freak of a party of 
aaventnrers, but was part of a conspiracy long and deeply 
planned by the Prime Minister of Cape Colony— a man held 
in high honour by so many of his countrymen at home— it is 
small wonder if a distrust was created in British professions 
and in British good faith which it has been almost impossible 
to remove. 

It is admitted on all hands that the system of government 
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frevoiling in tbe J^nUic eoald not go on unolianged* Tlie 
Itoers liave tbeir rinues as well as tbeir ftnlts^ bns tibey are 
ntterly unfit to gorem an enterprising foreign comunnity, 
snoh as has grown up round the gold fields. They or their 
ancestors had fonght for and won their independence wh^ 
they were the sole white inhabitants of the country. Now 
they are only a minority of the people; and it was not 
likely that an oligarchy of Dutch farmers would prove e<iaal 
to the duty of governing the enei^tic, industrial, go>ahead 
foreign population which had come to push its fortune in the 
Transvaal. On the other hand it was equally unlikely that 
the Boers would, without a good deal of pressure, surrender 
a large part of their authority into the hands of foreigners. 
The outlanders of Johannesburg and the Band, drawn foom 
all quarters of the earth, but mainly English and American, 
are what the population of such new cities always are. 
Men came in thousands to make their fortunes rapidly, 
hoping before many years had passed to leave the country 
for ever with the wealth they had accumulated. Between 
Englishmen and Dutchmen there is not naturally any racial 
antagonism ; but in the Transvaal the conditions were such 
as almost necessarily to bring about strained relations be- 
tween the burghers and the foreign element which threatened 
to swamp them. Everything had concurred to render the 
Transvaal Dutch the most backward, the most narrow-minded, 
and the least open to modem ideas and influences of all the 
African Dutch ; while the new population which they had 
to govern was little suited to old-world notions of govern- 
ment, even if that government was honestly administered 
for the public good. But that was not the case, and the 
foreign residents burned with natural indignation when they 
saw that those whom they regarded as their tyrannical 
oppressors were accumulating large fortunes and expending 
great sums produced by the energy, industry, and capital 
which the foreigners themselves had brought into the State. 

In many respects the Dutch of South Africa, with whom 
till quite recent years the British were rapidly amalgamating, 
are a peculiar people. They constitute a very large propor- 
tion of the white population of Cape Colony. An excellent 
account of their peculiarities is given by Sir Harry Johnston 
in his valuable little book on African colonisation.* 

‘ The old rivaliy between the English and the Dutch, which had 

* ‘ A History of the Goionisation of AfVica by Alien Races,’ by 
Sir Harry Johnston, K.C.B. London : 1890. 
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begun almost as soon as the Dutch were a free people, and competitors 
with us for the trade of the East and West Indies, had created a feeing 
of enmity between the two races, which ought never to have existed,' 
seeing how nearly they are of the same stock, and how closely allied in 
language, religion, and to some extent in history — also how nearly 
matched they are in physical and mental worth. Curiously enough, 
there is far greater affinity in thought and character between the Scotch 
and the Dutch than between the Dutch and the English. The same 
thriftiness, bordering at times on parsimony, oddly combined with the 
largest-hearted hospitality, the same tendency to strike a hard bargain, 
even to overreach in matters of business, and the same dogged perse- 
vetance characterise both Dutch and Scotch ; while in matters of reli- 
gion almost precisely llie tame form of P^ote^tant Christianity appeals 
to both ; so much so that there is practically a fusion between the 
Dutch Reformed Church and the rrcsbyterians. Had Scotchmen been 
sent out to administer Cape Colony in its early days it is probable that 
something like a fusion might have taken place, and there would have 
been no Dutch question to cause discussion in South African politics 
in the nineteenth century. The Scotch would have understood the 
Boer settlers and their idiosyncrasies, and would not have made fun of 
them or been so deliberately unsympathetic as were some of the earlier 
English governors. Slavery would have been abolished all the same, 
but it would have been abolished more cautiously, in a w^ay that would 
not have left behind the sting of a grievance.' 

On the return of Sir Alfred Milner to South Africa in 
the spring of the present year it became evident that the 
long-standing difficulties between the Enapire and the South 
African Eepublic were coming to a head. This it is abun- 
dantly clear was the wish of the Secretary of State in London 
and of his representative at Cape Town. The state of con- 
tinual complaint on the one side, and of unwillingness to 
give redress on the other — of incessant wrangling and dis- 
putation — could not be indefinitely prolonged except at the 
cost of great loss of dignity and influence to Great Britain 
and of permanent disquiet and instability in South Africa. 
In March a petition to the Queen, signed by over twenty 
thousand British subjects, resident at and near Johannes- 
burg, was sent home by Sir Alfred Milner, who certified to 
its substantial genuineness and to the reality of the griev- 
ances of which it complained. They were treated, the peti- 
tioners said, as foreigners, enjoying practically none of the 
privileges of citizens, though they contributed out of their 
taxes a veiy large proportion of the income of the State. 
The Government was utterly corrupt, and recent legislation 
had steadily tended against their interests. They were de- 
fenceless in the midst of an armed Boer population, and they 
were without any constitutional means of helping themselves. 
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They implored, therefore, the protection of her Majesty. 
They asked that their grievances might be redress^, and 
that they might be secnred, by efFectnal guarantee of the 
State Government, * in their rights as British subjects.^ 
At the end of the same month of March, President Kruger 
made elaborate speeches at Heidelberg and Johannesburg 
ivith reference to the uitlander grievances. As to the fran- 
chise, he spoke as follows : - 

‘ I would not be worthy to be the head of the State if I did not 
protect the old burghers. Nor would I be worthy to be the head of 
the State if I did not hear in mind the interests of the new population 
with the object of helping them. I make no distinction between 
nationalities ; I only make a distinction between good and bad people 
— ])etween those who are loyal and those who are not. You all know 
that when first we discovered these gold fields, and they began to be 
worked, the franchise was given to any one who lived here a year. 
Hut when from all countries and all nations men began to stream in 
it became our duty to prevent the old burgher.s from being over- 
whelmed. I would not have been worthy of my position if I had 
allowed the new-comers to immediately sweep away and overwhelm 
the old inhabitants of the country.’ 

Hence precautions bad been taken, and the period of 
probation had been increased. At the time when he spoke it 
required fourteen years for the outlander to acquire full privi- 
leges as an enfranchised citizen. The President proposed 
to reduce this term by five years, and in another ten years 
or so to reduce it still further ; and he pointed out the groat 
difi’erence that existed between the admission of foreigners 
as citizens of large countries, such as the United States of 
America, and their admission where they would become 
at once the majority and ruling power in the nation. 

These proposals seemed at first sight to promise a step in 
the right direction, but Sir Alfred Milner pointed out that 
on examination they proved to be utterly inadequate in 
themselves, and afforded, moreover, no guarantee that even 
such as they were they would not be swept away by a simple 
resolution of the First Raad, whenever it suited its purpose. 
It is clear that our Government could not possibly have 
accepted these offers as a settlement; hut something at 
least was gained for negotiation in the language held by 
the President. The grievance was admitted, and the dis- 
cussion of the proper measure of relief, so far as the 
franchise grievance was concerned, seemed likely to enter 
on the not unhopeful field of more or less. 

In May a new chapter in the history of our relations with 
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|>oUtual impotence of the iDjuFed. What diplomatic ]»ot«its.wUl never 
accomi^isb, a Our measure of uitlander repreaentatien ^aidi 
hut surely bring about. It seems a paradox, but it ie ^e^ tttat 'lbe 
only effective vray of protecting our subjects Js to help them to ouato 
to be our subjects. The adnussion of uitlanders to a fair Ettiire of 
political power wOuId no doubt give stability to the fiepubliO ; but 
at the same time will remove moat of our causes of difference with it, 
and modify and in the long run entirely ronove that intense susiuoioB 
and bitter hostilify to Great Britain which at present dominates its 
internal and external policy.’ 

The speeta>ole of thousands of British subjects, he con- 
tinues, ‘kept permanently in the position of helots’ (an 
absurdly exaggerated phrase to apply to men who came to, 
and remained in, the Transvaal solely for the personal 
advantage they found in so doing) was undermining all 
respect for the British Government in her own dominions. 
The Butch press in and out of the Transvaal was libelling 
the British Government, and producing an effect upon the 
loyalty even of our Dutch fellow colonists, of whom thou- 
sands were being drawn into disaffection, thereby creating 
exasperation on the side of the British. 

‘ I see notbiog,’ concludes this despatch, ‘ which will put an end lo- 
this mischievous propaganda but some strikin:; proof of the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government not to be ousted from its position in 
South Africa. And the best proof alike of its power and its justice 
would be to obtain for the uitlanders in the Transvaal a fair, share in 
the government of the countiy, which owes everything to their 
exertions. It would be made perfectly clear that our action was not 
directed against the existence of the Uepublic.* 

Here assuredly were all the conditions to tax the firmness 
and diplomatic skill of the British High Commissioner. If 
anything was to be won by negotiation it would be neces- 
sary to soothe where he could British irritation, and to allay 
where he could Dutch suspicion. There can be no doubt 
that the policy he recommended was just and wise. It was 
rested upon no argumentative claims to suzerainty, but on 
the right which clearly belongs to the British naHmi to 
protect the interests of its own subjects even in foreign 
lands, and to secure the peace and prosperity of South Africa, 
Had similar conditions sprung up across the Portuguese and 
not across the Transvaal frontier we should have equally 
been hound to take the requisite steps, whatever might have 
been the most appropriate ones, to bring to an end a 
permanent and highly dangerous condition of unstable 
equilibrium. 
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Mr, Ohamberlain accordingly in his reply to Sir Alfred’s 
despatch recounted at length the uitlander grievances, 3- 
clared that they had become quite intolerable, and based the 
right of Great Britain to insist upon their redress on a 
threefold ground. The Convention of 1884 was designed to 
secure equality of treatment in the South African Republic 
for uitlander and Boer. Great Britain was the Paramount 
Power in South. Africa. It was a national duty to protect 
British subjects residing in a foreign country. 

‘The British Government,* he wrote, ‘still cherish the hope that 
the publicity given to the present representations of the uitlander 
population, and the fact, of which the Government of the South 
African Kepublic must be aware, that they are losing the sympathy of 
those other States which, like Great Britain, are deeply interested in 
the prosperity of the Transvaal, may induce them to reconsider their 
jiolicy, and by redressing the most serious of the grievances now com- 
plained of to remove a standing danger to the peace and prosperity 
not only of the Republic itself but also of South Africa generally.’ 

And the Secretary of State went on to propose to Pre- 
sident Kruger that Sir Alfred Milner and he should meet 
and discuss in a conciliatory spirit the best means of re- 
moving uitlander grievances and restoring good relations 
between Great Britain and the South African Republic. 

Before, however, Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch was shown 
to President Kruger, or made public, a conference had 
been held at Bloemfontein on the invitation of the President 
of the Orange Free State, which was naturally most anxious 
that a peaceful solution should be found for the difl&culties 
between its two neighbours. The conference failed, but the 
report of the discussions serves a very useful historical pur- 
pose in making clear the views of the two sides and the 
motives that actuated the negotiators. The action taken at 
the time by the Orange Free State and the Prime Minister 
and Government of Cape Colony also deserves the most 
careful attention. Nothing is to be gained by shutting oar 
eyes to the diflBculties of the other side ; and the statemeiit, 
so often made in this country, that we have been asking for 
nothing more for uitlanders in the Republic than is given 
by the Orange Free State, or by the British Colonies to 
resident foreigners within their boundaries, conceals the 
essential differences between the cases. Sir Alfred Milner 
put forward his case at the conference frankly and clearly. 

The last thing he wanted, he said, was to impair the in- 
dependence of the Republic. If the uitlanders were enfran- 
chised it would strengthen that independence and diminish 
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all necessity for British interference. He did not wish to 
swamp the old burghers, but merely to give to the new 
residents a moderate representation, so that they might in 
constitutional fashion seek redress for their own grievances. 
President Kruger seemed honestly anxious to get the High 
Commissioner to understand, even if he did not agree with, 
the feeling of the Boers on the subject. ‘ I have come,’ he 
said, ‘ to the conference in the trust that your Excellency is 
* a man capable of conviction, to go into all points of dif- 
‘ ference.’ He claimed independence as to the internal affairs 
of the State ; but if his Excellency in a friendly way would 
give him hints on internal matters he would listen and do 
his best to remove all points of difference. As to the fran* 
chise question, which was to take precedence of all others, 

‘ I am not surprised,' said the President, ‘ that in other places the 
men would only have to wait a year to get it, because there arc 
millions of old burghers, and the few that come in cannot outvote the 
old burghers ; but with us those who rushed in to the gold fields aro 
in large numbers and of all kinds, and the number of burghers is still 
insignificant; therefore we aro compelled to make the franchise ho 
that they cannot all rush into it at once, and as soon as we can assure 
ourselves by a gradual increase of our burghers tliat we can safely do 
it, our ))lan was to reduce the time for any one there to take up the 
franchise, and that is my plan.’ 

The Boer dislike to being swamped is a perfectly intel- 
ligible one, especially when one calls to mind the sacrifices 
which the Boers have made in the past to achieve their hard- 
won and beloved independence. It is hardly necessary to 
go into the details of the proposals made on the one side 
and the other. Sir Alfred suggested an increase of seats in 
the uitlander districts, and a five-year franchise for all 
residents who intended to remain permanently in the 
Republic, provided they would take an oath to obey the 
laws and defend the independence of the country; and 
he urged (probably with entire truth) that to grant less 
than this would satisfy no one and do no good. The Boer 
President’s proposals were very different. They included 
indeed an increase of seats in the Gold Fields district, and 
a shortening of the period to qualify for franchise. Sir 
Alfred admitted that the scheme showed a great advance on 
the existing system ; but as a settlement of the question it 
was utterly and entirely inadequate. The President showed 
himself most anxious to agree to some plan for settling 
future differences between the two States by arbitration ; 
but the High Commissioner refused to mix up the funda- 
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mental question of thdtWnoliise with other miUtersi, and ^ 
his instance the conference, having accomplished not^itm^ 
was closed. / 

The result was disappointing? but as yet there were 
many reasons for hoping that some pacific and Satisfactory 
solution, by way of compromise, would be arrived at. Under 
these circumstances it was evidently all4mporiant that the 
British demands should be of a kind, and be put forward in 
a manner, to attract general support in South Afriosu The 
feeling among the loyal Dutch in Cape Colony, as well as 
among a large proportion of the people of the Free State,, 
was quite opposed to the narrow, exclusive, retrograde, and 
corrupt system of government prevailing in the Transvaal. 
Policy, therefore, as well as the national honour made it 
incumbent upon us to convince even suspicious men that 
Great Britain had no intention of harking back to its old 
project of annexation, or of lending an ear to the counsels 
of those who had planned the treacherous raid of three 
years ago. There had slipped into one of the High Com- 
missioner’s telegraphic despatches an unfortunate paragraph 
which in South Africa was construed to convey a reflexion 
upon the loyalty of our Dutch fellow subjects. It had been 
for some time the party cue of Mr. Bhodes’s followers, with 
the exaggeration belonging to the bitterness of faction, to 
attribute disloyalty to their political opponents? yet only 
recently the Schreiner Ministry, supported by colonists of 
Dutch blood, had given signal evidence of its pride in the 
Imperial connexion and its allegiance to the British flag. 
It was important that as far as possible the struggle with 
the Boer President should be prevented from widening out 
into a contest of racial supremacy. The Schreiner Ministry 
and the President and Government of the Orange Free 
State felt this keenly, and offered what assistance they could 
to bring about a resumption of negotiations. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has in the past in many speeches shown his recog- 
nition of the importance of keeping as far as possible the 
loyal Dutch of Cape Colony and the people of the Orange 
Free State in sympathy with the Imperial policy towards 
the Transvaal. Important to Great Britain as would be a 
rupture with the South African Republic, to the Orange 
Fr^ .State it would be a matter of vital interest, and to our 
Dutch fellbtr subjects distressing to the last degree. Mr. 
Sobreiiier and the Ministry of Cape Colony had carefrdly 
considei^ the proposals of President Brugev, and had come 
to the conclusion that they afforded at l^t a basis upon 
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which the franchise question might be settled; and they 
communicated, it appears, with some diffidence) their views 
to Sir Alfred Milner on the subject. The Governor, how- 
ever, considered the differences Mtween himself and Presi- 
dent Kruger irreconcilable, and advised the Cape Ministiy 
to apply rather to the latter than to him — an appeal which 
was reinforced by a telegram next day from the Secretary 
of State asking the Cape Ministry to bring what influence 
they could to bear on the South African Bepublic to modify 
their proposals, and so to remove the necessity for British 
interference in af^rs of this kind. At the same time the 
uitlanders and the burghers at Johannesburg were resolving, 
the former, that Sir Alfrred Milner’s proposals were an 
irreducible minimum; the latter, that the President’s sugges- 
tions left nothing to be desired. Between these extremists 
stood the Cape Ministry and the President of the Orange 
Free State. And at the end of July, when there was some 
appearance that the wi-angle might reach a peaceful con 
elusion. Lord Selbome, in the House of Lords, was able to 
express the thanks of the Colonial Office to Mr. Schreinei 
and Mr. Hofmeyr, and to Mr. Fischer of the Orange Frcr 
State, ‘for the assistance they had rendered in bringing the 
‘ proposals of the South African Bepublic to the point they 
< had then reached.’ 

It is clear enough in reading through these despatches 
that the prospect of our getting our way about the franchise 
without war lay in our convincing the Boer Government 
and the burghers that we did not intend to attack their 
independence. In these circumstances the mischief done by 
extremists on the uitlander side cannot be passed over. The 
South African League had established a branch at Johannes- 
burg, and long before this (viz. January 11, 1899) Sir 
William Butler, Acting Governor at Cape Town, had warned 
Mr. Chamberlain to be on his guard as to information that 
might reach him from that quarter. ‘ I am convinced by 
‘ the knowledge of facts which it is impossible to ignore that 
‘ it is necessary to receive with caution, and even with a 
‘ large measure of suspicion, s^tements emanating from the 
‘ officers of that organisation.’ Sir Alfred Milner, it is true, 
put much greater faith than his locum tenent in the represen- 
tations of the League. Here, however, we are dealing not with 
their facts but with their policy, than which nothing could be 
more deplorable. At the very time when wise and. moderate 
men, English and Dutch, in Cape Colony were striving 
to remove tip not altoge^er unnatural suBpioions which 
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fjMpawed iMffiow ]nw4ai9io Ufalir 

^tranoh of ithoJjeagne md^liiMsefiK^Jtigtw 11) 
jQUsioiwiv poioAii^ buir^te{MM»a .wonH 

do veqr.littlo^-good unksBittibOi <iutW^ns oi (»m,4)kkmed a 
^ijgmdar^tmg v^>umoe<m ihe Eaad / Oi eomrse Sir Al&ed’s 
propoiAl^a^bGd oal^ a.imodai»l»,ishai« of ibei v^meaeotetioB, 
Aud lie again >aQd again assured Brendent Kr|ger that all 
fears .that, theinitlanders .Kould be the. .govenung power in 
the. State. wem.^groundless. The League goes on to urge 
that in the meantime the sweeping reforms it miumerates in 
everjr part of the oonstitntion of theBepublio must be effected 
‘ bj pressure from the suzerain Power,’ and all this must 
be done at once, contemporaneously .with the grant of the 
new franchise ! The Boer fort at Johannosbutg also must 
be at once demolished. 

With these . gentlemen of the South. African League, 
therefore, the ^suzerainty ’ asserted is. interpreted to inrolre 
what mnst in Boer eyes look very like the complete snbjeo* 
tion of the Boer State. If tliis is the. meaning given to 
'suzerainty ’ by inflaeniaal nitlanders in the Transvaal no 
wonder that President Kruger xefuses .to admit the word, 
as, indeed, under the Convention of 1884 it . would seem he 
has a right to do. Now the position of all parties may be 
roughly summed u{^ and the. policies they were urging, as 
folios : — 

1. Sir Allred Milner claims for the uitlanders a moderate 
share of the governing power, thereby improving the 
govnxnment and strengthenmg the internal independence of 
we South African Bepnblic. 

2. President Kruger’s wish is to do as little as he can 
towards .enfranchising uitlanders, but he has been compelled 
to. make considerable advances in the direction required. 

3. The Ministry of Gape Colony, and the Orange Free 
State,.lu^ for the. sake of peace to get each party to accept 
a reasonable compromise. 

4. The South African ■ League and the uiilandm: extre- 
mists. wish, under, the name of suzerainty .to annihilate at 
once/Bom; ind^ndeime. 

Now, policy No. 4 is. in truth, almost as much opposed 
totlm pdht^of Sfr Alu^.Mllner and Mr. Chamberlain as 
policy No. 2vyet it. is aingqlar, Bnd.to.oar mind very^mnoh 
to bo.negrettedi4hat .the former was notAt oace*flnd, publicly 
mpudiafod by ^High Pommissioaer. and. the Secretary m 
Suta .ft may;. hav». been oonsidm^ Ibat imraeMane uit* 
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mwipaiSMiA 'dai^ bod iiitliartoiild»ly 

ai^'irandered Ihe BoetsiocwdiatittBtfol'ihMk Knii^di 

good Mth in adheriiigp to tibte London^ OomnnrtiOn of 18d4« 
and tb^ must also liave'g^% weakened the inftnenoe of 
tibe loyu Batch with the- governments of the Transvaal and 
the Free Stati. 

In the conrae of the summer there was great reason to 
hope that, in spite of the dogged obstinacy of the Boers on 
the one side and of the extravagant claims of the South 
African League and its supporters on the other, it would be 
possible for the two Governments to come to a satisfhotorif 
conclusion. Sir Alfred Milner at the conference had been 
prepared ‘ to drop all questions connected with the position 
‘ of British subjects, if only President Ernger could be 
^ perauaded to adopt a liberal measure of enfranchisement ; ’ 
and he felt that he was carrying with him a considerable 
body of Dutch support. In truth, strong pressure was 
being brought to bear upon the President by those whom he 
could not suspect of any desire to overthrow his Bepnblic. 
Mr. Schreiner was accused both in Cape Colony and Eng- 
land — such is the bitterness and the recklessness of faction 
— of urging the Transvaal Government to resist the pro- 
posals of the High Commissioner, who, of conrsepas soon 
as the matter came to his knowledges declared the utter 
falseness of the story. That the party which supports Mr. 
Schreiner— perhaps it should be said the party that opposes 
Mr. Rhodes — ^ifi necessarily infected with treason is an 
ammble commonplace of Cape party politics, and one 
which, unfortunately, some of Mr. Rhodes’s friends have 
done their best to popularise in England. 

On July 20 Mr. Chamberlain was able to inform the 
House of Commons that President Kruger had greatly 
modified his proposals, and that the Government now hoped 
that Uie new law which the Raad had just passed would 
prove the basis of settlement on the lines laid down by 
Sir Alfired Milner at the conference. There were indeed 
difficult details to be arranged, but the Government trusted 
that the President would be willing to deal with them 
in such a spirit as not to. hamper the substantial privi- 
leges he seemed willkig to g^^ant. And a week later tibia 
hopeful tone still prevailed, the Secretary of StMie in his 
despatch (Inly 27) to the High Oommissioner noting the 
considmable Mvances made by the Presudent to meet the 
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British demands, and pointing out that the Yolksraad 

* had now agreed to a measure intended to give the 

* franchise immediately to those who have been resident in 
‘ the country for seven years, as well as to those who may 

* in future complete this period of residence. This pro- 
^ posal is an advance on previous concessions, and leaves 
< only a difference of two years between yourself and 
^ President Kruger so far as the franchise is concerned/ 
Still, however, there were many details that required 
revising, and a fair proportion of seats must be allotted to 
uitlander districts. Moreover the privileges granted ought 
not to be at the mercy of the Boer Government to reduce or 
abrogate at its own discretion. The best way in which 
these details could be considered would be by the appoint- 
ment by the High Commissioner and the President of 
delegates to discuss them and report to their respective 
Governments. Even on the subject of arbitration there 
appeared from this despatch to be a great approximation 
between the two sides ; though the Secretary of State would 
not allow that any question could arise ‘ in the intei’preta- 
‘ tion of the preamble of the Convention of 1881 which 
^ governed the articles substituted in the Convention of 
‘ 1884.* 

Thus before Parliament was prorogued there was good 
reason :^r hoping that a peaceful solution would be found ; 
and so there would have been if both parties in South Africa 
had really meant to carry forward and to be satisfied with 
Sir Alfred Milner’s proposals as a basis for a substantial 
reform. In the despatch already quoted, lifo. Chamberlain 
rejoiced that * each new scheme [of President Kruger] seemed 
‘ to be an advance and improvement on that which preceded 
‘ it, and hoped that the plan just passed by the Volksraad 

* might prove a basis for a settlement on the lines laid down 
‘ at the Conference.’ It really looked as if the firmness of 
the Government and the High Commissioner were to be 
rewarded by the yielding of the President (unwillingly enough 
no doubt) to the steady pressure which had been applied. 
When, however, the High Commissioner came to examine 
the details and probable operation of the new law, he con- 
sid^ed it was so hedged in with difficulties and uncertainties 
that he could not possibly advise its acceptance. Even in our 
own highly civilised country. Registration Acts and Franchise 
Acts are complex enough, and many an unwary citizen at 
every election finds himself improperly omitted from the 
electoral roll. Still, a little go<^wiU on both sides would 
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have elacidated the meaning of the neiv law» and hare led 
to its amendment. The Boers, however, objected to the 
appointment of a joint commission to inquire into these 
matters, as they thought such a proceeding would jeopardise 
their legislative independence, and the nitknders showed no 
sort of desire to find, as Mr. Chamberlain had done, the 
basis of a working system in the project passed by tbeBaad. 
President Kruger has always maintained that the uitlanders 
did not leally wish to become enfranchised citizens of the 
Bepuhlic, and that it was a mere pretext to cover their wish 
to get rid of Boer independence. At all events, where the 
Home Government, and moderate men, Butch and English, 
in the Cape, really thought some working system could be 
found to carry out the substance of the High Commissioner’s 
plan, the uitlanders energetically repudiated any attempt at 
a compromise. In Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch to Mr. 
Chamberlain (received August 5), there occurs the following 
noteworthy remark ; 

‘ Great uncertainty still exists in view of the complicated provisions 
of the franchise law, as to how many uitlanders could fulfil the con- 
ditions for obtaining the franchise, and, still greater, as to how many 
will now attempt to obtain it. The one point which is constantly left 
out of sight in discussing the number of uitlanders who may become 
burghers under this or that scheme is the eifect which the scheme, as 
a whole, is likely to produce upon their disposition to take up the 
rights and duties of burghership. Will they consider it worth while? 
Will they, especially those of them who poasess a citizenship that they 
are proud of, be willing to change their allegiance ? That depends in 
many cases upon the amount of fiiitb they have in the fairness and 
practicability of (lie system of admission to burgher rights. That the 
uitlanders, especially the British uitland.ers, will be particularly 
attracted by the offer now made to them — in its present form — is, 1 
think, extremely improbable.’ 

At all events, whatever the reason, as August passed on, 
the parties, instead of approaching each other, drew farther 
and farther apart. Perhaps as a mere matter of diplomacy 
(if the importance of an immediate settlement of the 
franchise difficulty is considered) it might have been better 
for the Secretary of State to have abstained in his despatch 
from any reference to the doubtful claim of the ‘ suzerainty * 
under the Convention of 1881, and to the ‘ paramountcy ’ of 
Great Britain over the South African Bepublio, both of 
which claims not unnaturally always suggest to the Boers 
that they hold a position of vaeealage to the British Empire, 
far b^ond the resections imposed by the Convention of 
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td84i wHoh re8tneti<:m(j ^re never s^oiuljr been dispute^ 
% Preeidept Kiiiger. On the subject of arbitratio' . we 
Secretaiy of State was wUling to a great advance nn 
the direction desired bjr tbe President, and Iras ready to 
conidder the best syetm of estabUE^g an arbitration 
Gonrt to decide on the right interpretation of details of the 
articles of the Convention of 1884, and the President was 
shortly afterwards invited to appoint Boer delegates to meet 
British delegates, to inquire whether the measure passed by 
the Volksraad would efficiently carry out the object in view. 
The uitlanders in the Transvaal were not prepared to listen 
to any kind of compromise, and, indeed, were much afraid 
lest the British Government should accept one. Accord- 
ingly they did their best to persuade the High Com- 
missioner not to yield an inch, and passed resolutions 
strongly urging the immediate recurrence to his Conference 
plan, which they had accepted with much reluctance, but 
which was the very least they would accept at all. They 
further proceeded to assert their claim to the demolition of 
the Boer forts, for the repeal of religious disabilities, for 
representation in the First Baad proportionate to their 
numbers, for equality of language, and other reforms ‘ as 
* essential to the exercise of the rights of a free people.’ 

Once again we must call attention to the difference 
between the Imperial policy and the policy of the extremer 
uitlanders. Which was to prevail ? The Secretary of State 
was willing to accept the Boer franchise proposals and the 
large increase offered in the representation of the uitlander 
districts, on condition of a preliminary in^iry by a joint 
commission proving satisfactory into the pilEbtical effect of 
proposals undeniably very complicated and difficult to 
understand. At the same time the uitlanders were de- 
claring that nothing less would content them than the 
privileges and constitutional system which in recent years 
blnglishmen have enjoyed at home. Unless they could get 
these they were willing apparently to accept the alternative 
of war, or an indefimte continuance in the condition of 
helots. 

President Exnger, objecting to the joint commission, at 
the end of August propc^d a counter-project d^ahng with 
the franchise and rep^sehta^oh,' going very much fsvther 
than miy proposal he ha^ hiiherto made^ and wpueptly 
even s^iote tpwE^A thA^ Alj^rea 

'^ners own pnojiipskiB iay^ jP^es^l^Ua 

hew pngeet embisiced a' frve years’’ retrosj^tlve friTnchiim, 
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ten sei^ for tlie uitlw4^ '«|letne(& {in' .« Bfw4 of 
tyrtyniix, and egnaJit^ befw^n ne^ Wid -^Id w^n^eni in 
voting for the election dl the Brejaident of tl^ B^l^b 
and Commandant-General. The Government hf t^e He- 
puhlic declared that in offering these terms it WaK ^ihg 
far bejond what 'conld reasonably be aekod^ hat it did Oo 
^ ont of its strong desire to get the controversies between 

* the two Governuients settled^ and farther to put an end. 

* to present strained relations between the two Goverh- 
‘ meats and the incalculable harm and loss it has already 

* occasioned in South Africa, and to prevent a racial war, 

' from the effects of which South Africa may not recover 
‘ for many generations, perhaps never.’ 

Surely after this it seems hardly possible that the two 
Governments should not have come to terms. The Boer 
proposals were, however, made subject to conditions, vis. that 
for the future her Majesty’s Government woidd notinterfere in 
the internal affairs of the Bepublic, would riot insist farther 
on its assertion of the suzerainty, and would agree to arbitra- 
tion from which aU foreign elements, except that of the 
Orange Free State, should be excluded. Mr. Chamberlain 
was ready to accept the Boer plan if, after examination by 
a British agent and a Transvaal agent, it appeared really 
to carry out the object proposed ; and as to the conditions, 
he hoped that farther interference in the affairs of the 
Bepublic would be unnecessary. But he would not waivb 
the rights of Great Britain under the two Conventions, nor 
divest his country of the ordinary obligations of a mvilised 
Power to protect its subjects in a foreign land. He would 
agree as to sN^itration, and as to the suzerainty he referred 
the South African Bepublic to his previous despatch. 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government:,’ the despatch concluded, ‘ also desire 
to remind the Goverament of the South African Republic that there 
are other matters of difference between the two Governments which 
will not be settled by the grant of political representation to the 
uitlanders, and which sre.not proper subjects ff>r reference to sri;dtrA- 
tion. It is necessary dwtt these should be setyled conourrent.ly 
the questions nbw .nhder discussion, and they will form, with t^e 
question of airbitraiiou, prei^r subjects for considerpUioU at the omi' 
ferenCe,’ Whidh Mr.'C!htmibbrlainpto{^i^' should be held by the if Igh 
GpmmuBiotter and the Rmident’at CapStownl' 

nmnt wer^ cttyi^uig, UU tigie, 

would !cbf^ ' , Vfery tra^r^se 

.Milner^ that they Would' hate a larger 
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liad bdan contemplatall iu lihd Baa45 and that thej would 
have the power of voting for (before many years had passed 
the predominant power in electing) the State Freeidenl 
himself. Perhaps, in view of these immense and immediate 
gains, it might have been more diplomatic not to refer to 
the * etymological question * of the suzerainty, or to propose 
to bring the President to Cape Town to talk over with the 
High Commissioner all other outstanding questions. We 
do not know how this may be ; but the South African 
Eepublic did not at once send a reply, and the High Com- 
missioner, representing uitlander feeling, urgently pressed 
the Home Government to come to an immediate decision. 

* British South Africa,’ he telegraphed on August 31, * is 
‘ prepared for extreme measures, and is prepared to suffer 
‘ much in order to see the vindication of British authority.’ 
Now, British South Africa includes a very large number of 
loyal Dutch British subjects (and, be it said, no small 
number of Englishmen who distrust the counsels urged by 
the uitlanders of the Transvaal), and it cannot be supposed 
4ihat in their earnest desire to avert war they, or even^ the 
iCape Ministry, were at all anxious to abandon the spirit of 
•compromise and to hurry the Home Government into a 
^decision which might bring it about. British influence 
vwould, in their view, be sufficiently established by our 
^winning from President Kruger the terms, and more than 
-the terms, so long demanded by the High Commissioner, 
and so long refused by the Boer Government. We certainly 
believe that Sir Alfred Milner described accurately the 
•feeling of one of the political parties in Cape Colony whw 
khe spoke of a desire for ‘ extreme measures ; * but he cer- 
tainly did not therein speak the sentiments of the Colony 
as a whole or those of his own constitutional advisers. 

The High Commissioner was entirely justified in looking 
with the utmost suspicion at the reforms suggested by the 
President, and in advising his Government as to the neces- 
sity of rigidly testing their probable operation. He was 
'also right to guard against it being alleged that her 
Majesty’s Government, having obtained what they asked 
ibr the uitlanders, were debarred from entering upon any 
other questions between the two governments. The Boers, 
however, in their note of September 2, very foolishly with- 
drew their offer of August 21, as they considered that its 
terms and conditions were not frankly accepted loy her 
Majesty’s Government. They did not, they said, ask^ that 
Government to give up any of its rights either under inter- 
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national law Tirtne of anj treat^'^but they denied the 
existence of the sazerainty since the Convention of 1884, 
and referred to their own former despatch. Th^ farther 
referred to tlm franchise reform already passed, and appa* 
rently were ready to consider the question of the appoint- 
ment of delegates to examine its efiBcacy, a point npon which 
the Secretary of State had formerly insisted. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to this despatch was firm in 
substance and moderate in tone. On ^ptember 9 he, in 
the first instance, most properly repudiated the claim of the 
Bepublic to * the status of a Sovereign International State,’ 
and could not enter into any agreement involving the admis- 
sion of such a ‘status.’ He declined farther to go back 
from the proposals of August to the earlier proposals, which 
he now considered quite insuflScient ; but be was ready to 
accept the August proposals 6f the Boer Government as to 
franchise and seats, and he made no mention whatever of 
the ‘ suzerainty.’ ‘ The acceptance of these terms,’ the 
despatch proceeded, ‘would at once remove the tension 
‘ between the two governments, and would in all probability 
* render unnecessary any further intervention on the part of 
‘ her Majesty’s Government to secure the redress of griev- 
‘ ances which the uitlandera would themselves be able to 
‘ bring to the notice of the Executive Government and Baad.’ 
It concluded by urging, in the interests of South Africa, the 
relief of the present strain, and pointed to a future conference 
between the High Commissioner and the President on out- 
standing questions not concerned with uitlander grievances. 

'Bhe remainder of the correspondence can be easily sum- 
marised. The reply of the South African Bepublic (dated 
September 16) adhered to its previous despatch, and agreed 
to the joint commission to inquire into the law which had 
been passed, but entirely refused again to take up the 
August proposals unless the conditions stipulated were ac- 
cepted ; to which, on the 22nd, the Secretary of State answers 
repeating that no rights are claimed over the internal affairs 
of the Bepublic except those derived from the Conventions or 
based on international law ; that it is evident that nothing 
can be gained by farther pursuing the discussion, and that 
‘ her Majesty’s Government are now compelled to consider the 
‘ question afresh, and to formulate their own proposals for 
‘ a final settlement of the issues which have been created in 
‘ South Africa by the policy constantly followed for many 
‘ years by the Bepublic. They will communicate to you the 
‘ result of their deliberations in a later despatch.’ 
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. have gi»en, a fai«r ,a.cooai».ti Qf 

matters ^iacoBBed . in a I^gtbj s^eaof de8pfttol>e4»' sc iHr 
as they deal with the policy pursued on ..the twd 0^ 

rarious inddents differently represented here apd , in ue 
Transvaal, which have been the cause, of much Mtter ill 
feeling between English and Dutch, we have said nothing' 
It is right that cases of injustice, or unfairness, or tyranny 
sWld be inquired into ; but it is uot right by gross exagge- 
ration and partisan statements to use them to inflame still 
further a race animosity already lamentably violent. 

Since August last national feeling has run high, and 
excitement has been fanned by much wild writing and 
speaking. It is not a question, we are told, of justice or 
of good faith, but of who is to rule in South Africa. And 
throughout ^ptember constant pressure has been put on 
the Government to break off negotiations and ‘send an 
‘ ultimatum ’ to President Kruger, backed by an army of 
invasion. When responsible men urged patience and peace 
at public meetings, attempts were made to drown their 
voices with shouts of ‘Majuba Hill.’ Nevertheless, Lord 
Salisbury and his Cabinet have resolutely refused to listen 
to these violent counsels, and at the date we are writing 
they have not closed the door on their temperate proposals 
of September 8 ; nor have they, as might have been expected 
from the despatch of September 22, made any further 
demands. Surely the intelligent reader of this long 
diplomatic correspondence must feel lost in astonishment 
when he remembers what war means to the Transvaal, to 
South Africa, and to the British Empire, that war shield 
arise out of a discussion in which the two Governments 
show themselves so very nearly agreed ! 

But is British power in South Africa really trembling ? If 
so, all Englishmen are ready to make any sacrifice to main- 
tain it, and here it is useful to clear our heads for a time of 
all the complications introduced 1^ treaties and conventions, 
by claims of paramountc|' and suzerainty on the one side, 
and of independence or oi sovereignty ^on tbe.'.Ctb^, a?>d to 
look at the great fhcts of the position. The British ihupire 
is strongly established in South Africa, an4 the }inke^%h 
unite the colonies with the hfothec Conntry ,eiii ^vof^h® 
broken so long as the colqn^tl.of 
.connexion to endure. ; |t ^ ^en of .EngUeb, A^e4<^ 
German bloo4 who oon^tote 

. eommonity, an4 huw the fntnre fn :ti^ii,nah^.l‘J|dtw 
power protepts their c^sts and., their ports^ and heis^ fhe 
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(ioloniei* in noiitiaiii toiioli ii^ Sitglsnd. It it 4i| dMjr, 
iiuoagb it is iooxe costly and i»lce$ longer^ to se^ ai fti^y 
of 50,000 men to Cape Colony or ijNkial as td SitJislniii^ 
Hain or the Cnrragh. Surrounding the Butch Stateii’ on 
every side, excepting only where Portuguese territory, forms 
one boundary Of the South African ^public, the Bri^h 
colonies cut them off completely from the rest of the world. 
They nowhere touch the sea, and without British permission 
not a company of soldiers, not a man — we may almost say 
not a letter nor a telegram — could be sent into the Dutcn 
States by the most powerful nation in Europe. To the 
north of the Transvaal, unless Bhodesia should prove a 
delusion, a large British population will soon be found. 
To the east of the Free State, Natal, the most English of 
South African colonies, is filling up. Can it be supposed 
that such colonies as the Cape, Natal, and Bhodesia wul not 
year by year steadily increase their importance, at present 
surely sufficiently marked, over the stagnant little Dutch 
communities which they have surrounded P But this is not 
all, for in the South African Bepublic itself, heeause money 
is to be made there, and because there is a future, English- 
men flock in in such overwhelming numbers as to prove that 
that fiiture will be largely and surely theirs. Already the 
foreign element, mostly English, number two-thirds of the 
population, though it is hardly more than a dozen years 
since the influx began. Facts will decide far more sorely 
than the best penned despatches what ultimately wUl be the 
complexion of South African civilisation and government — 
whether English or Dutch. The notion that there is a 
formidable Dutch conspiracy ‘ to oust British influence * 
(that, we think, is the phrase) ‘ from South Africa ’ is the 
strangest nightmare that ever affiicted the most nervous of 
‘ Imperialist ’ minds. Our statesmen here and in South 
Africa have ample work to do in smoothing the pathway to 
the ultimate unification of the South African colonies, in 
assisting co-operation between the races, and their dltimate 
d^sion. But which race will prevail in the end will be 
settled by racial characteristics^ and the natural cbndilibns 
presented by the soil, the climate, and the advantages to be 
gained, in Ime colomes themselves. 

Much has been said about the dtinlioity of the Boers iKud 
of them leader; and. Sir Alfred Milner has been wiiraljf bn 
'lus guard lest pidvileges'to be granted with one hand 
'be withdrawn' Wiih t^ dther. To dispel ^e sttspleidfis df 
Sttob a mah as BTitiger would tadc-^pOrlm^ ovbrautk— ^Ihe 
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skill of our most experienced diplomatists. In the first 
place he would hare had to convince the President ^eat 
the policy of the British High Commissioner was not ih 
reality moved by a party in Sooth Africa, which, in truth, 
hardly takes the trouble to conceal its hostility to the inde* 
pendence of the Bepublic. The President is himself a rough, 
uncultivated man, with a very strong will. Mr. hecky, 
speaking both from personal acquaintance with him and 
from knowledge acquired from others, described him some 
three years ago, in an address delivered at Dublin, as bear- 
ing a striking resemblance ‘ to the stern puritan warrior 

* of the Commonwealth — a strong, stubborn man, with 
‘ indomitable courage and resolution, with very little tinge 

* of cultivation, but with a rare natural shrewdness in 

* judging men and events, impressing all who came in con- 

* tact with him with the extraordinary force of his nature.’ 
He is a member of the ‘ Dopper ’ sect, who are opposed to 
everything in the nature of innovation, ‘ and is ardently 

* religious, believing, it is said, as strongly as Wesley in 

* a direct personal inspiration guiding him in his acts.’ 

In England far too little attention has been given to the 
attitude of the Cape Dutch and of the Orange Free State. 
Mr. Schreiner (than whom her Majesty has no more loyal 
subject) and his ministers are the constitutional advisers of 
Sir Alfred Milner in matters concerning the interests of 
Cape Colony. The Orange Free State have everything to 
lose by entering into a quarrel with the Imperial Govern- 
ment; and we think the language of the Cape Dutch and 
of the Government of the Orange Free State very honestly 
reflects the difiBculty of the position in which they find 
themselves. Nothing but a conviction that the indepen- 
dence of the Dutch States is the real question at stake could 
have forced the Free State to incur the certain disasters 
which their alliance with the Transvaal must bring upon 
them. It is not from this side that shouts of ‘ No com- 
‘ promise ’ come. Neither do they in the least degree wish 
to perpetuate in the Transvaal the exclusive system from 
which their own States are free. The address of June 80 of 
the representatives of the Dutch Beformed Church to the 
High Commissioner gives exact expression to the feelings of 
many thousands of our fellow-countrymen. They are filled, 
they say, with alarm at the tension between the Dutch and 
English races in Cape Colony and in the Transvaal, which 
has been greatly increased by the * warlike attitude assumed 
. * by an influential portion of the local and the British Press.* 
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It was not their business to touch on politics, but as holdiuff 
responsible positions in the Beformed Church in South 
Africa, as 

* preachers o£ the gospel of peace, as representing a Church, one in creed, 
language, membership, blood relationship with the burghers of the 
Transvaal, as loyal subjects of our beloved Queen, we desire to urge 
your Excellency to leave nothing undone which may tend to avert 
active hostilities. We shudder to think of the consequences which are 
sure to follow such an eventuality. The race feeling between the 
Dutch and English would be intensified, the breach between the two 
sections of our South African community would become irreparable, 
the allegiance of her Majesty’s loyal Dutch subjects would sustain the 
severest shock it has ever been subjected to, and the hope of a united 
South Africa would be gone for ever. To us standing outside the 
political arena the difference between the proposals of your Excellency 
and those of President Kruger would hardly appear to justify the 
horrors in which active warfare between her Majesty’s troops and the 
burghers of the Republic would involve the whole of South Africa for 
many a day.' 

Surely there is a ring of pathetic earnestness about this 
address which entitles it to the attention of Englishmen at 
home. 

Whatever view may be taken of South African questions 
surely no English statesman can regard without the deepest 
dislike a racial war between the Dutch and English inhabitants 
of those regions ! In the eyes of the greatly preponderating 
black population what must be the appearance of such a war P 
To them it must seem that their conquerors and masters 
have fallen out amongst themselves at last, over the plunder. 
To the two Dutch States the war involves the loss of their 
dearly prized independence. When war has once begun it 
certainly will not end till British arms have destroyed their 
power of resistance for the future. British victory, theremre, 
which is not in doubt, involves British rule. But the mere 
fact that this is so makes it appear to every citizen of the 
Bepublic of the Free State that he is fighting for national 
independence against an English conqueroi*. When English, 
men read of old men of seventy and of boys of fourteen 
flocking into the ranks to fight what undoubtedly seems tO' 
them the battle of freedom against a foreign conqueror, they 
cannot but feel an uncomfortable searching of conscience as 
to whether these things must really be, and whether this 
war cannot with wisdom and honour be even yet avoided. 
When the war is over what is to be our next step ? All of 
ns had hoped to see the various States of South Africa freely 
working out their own constitution, and forming in time a 
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grelit mi4er, and fwond of, tlie firitSdi flagti Tt 

is Wd to <ba9d a free coortiiaiioB on the laiinB aj 
racial war. 

It may be that things hare now gone too ihr,.aod that 
with opposing armies actually in the field, it is impossible to 
aroid the arbitrament of war. Undeniably the position is 
an mttremely difficult one. Up till now the €k>Teniment has 
entirely demined to be driven by wild shouts of popular 
excitement into the precipitation of a disastrous struggle. 
If war comes, as come it may, in spite of every effort which 
statesmen sincerely attached to peace can make to prevent it, 
then the British nation will of course do its part, and carry 
to a successful and, we hope, a rapid issue, a war upon which 
thinkin g men cannot but enter with heavy hearts. 

Since the above was written a despatch has been received 
from the Government of the South African Bepublic de- 
manding, under threat of an immediate declaration of war, 
the withdrawal of British troops from the neighbourhood of 
their frontier, and the recall to England of all troops under 
orders to land in any part of South Africa. No doubt can 
now remain of the course to be pursued, and the nation must 
accept the challenge so recklesdy thrown down. 
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and fighting i>owei*s of invaders. 179 — inferiority of Romans, 180 
--overthrow due to external causes, 181, 189- vitality of Roman 
civilisation, 181 Roman influence on barbarian compuTors, 182 
— Fraiiks, 18.“) — agi'arian system in (laid, 184— ‘ village ’ intro 
duced by Germanic invaders, 185 — Huns and Vandals, 186 - 
Sidoiiius and Rutilius, their hopes of Roman revival, 187, 

Jioj/y ./., his ‘Helen Treveryan’ reviewed, 415. 

RoAland^ Duhe of mfuiuscripts of, reviewed, 70, 

8 . 

Sc/iwehfin’th, Prof, O., his ‘ Au Co5ur de I’Afrique. ’ revitivved, 2<57, 

Selbortfjey Lardy review of his ‘ Memorials,’ 459 —at Winchester and 
Oxford, 461 — success as barrister, 462 — M.P. hm Plymouth and 
Queen’s Counsel, 462 — serious view of political life, 463 - political 
opinions, 464, 466, 468 — relations to the ‘Oxford Movement,’ 464 
— opposed to admission of Jews to Parliament and of J )issenters 
to English Universities, 460 — Gorham judgement, 466 — ‘Papal 
Aggression,’ 467 — ideal of Church of England, 4G7-—‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill,’ 467 — again M.P. for Plymouth, 468 — supports 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, 468 — opposes Lord Palmerston’s 
( JoveriDiient, 469 -his opinion of Peel, 469 ; and of Gladstone, 
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470, 475, 47 H, 484 — loses his seat for Plymouth, 471 -—Solicitor 
General, 472— member of Ministry under Mr. Gladstone, 472 
declines Lord Chancellorship on account of Irish Church Bis 
endowment, 47 4 — Irish Land Bill, 474 - Army Purchase abolition, 
476 — Lord Chancellor, 47r)--Judicature Act of 1873, 476 
Gladstone's proposal for abolition of income tax, 477 — opposed to 
Disestablishment of Church of England, 478- Public Worship 
Regulation Bill, 478- Gladstone in retirement, 479 — * Jingoism,’ 
479— again Lord Chancellor, 480 — opinion on Convention with 
the Transvaal, 480 ; and on Irish F^and Act of 1881, 481 — Irish 
Coercion Bill, 482— death of Lady Selborne, 484 — takesi^an 
active part in struggle against Home Rule, 484— death, 484. 

Smith j W., his ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities ' reviewed, 97. 

South Africa^ Great Britain and, review of correspondence concern- 
ing, 630— Sir H. Johnston on Dutch and English rivalry, 53] — 
Sir A. Milner and grievances of uitlanders, 532 - Kruger’s pro- 
mises of redress, 533 — Sir A. Milner^s despatch supporting 
uitlanders* petition to the Queen, 534 — true remedy reform of 
franchise, 534 — conference at Bloemfontein, 536 —attitude of 
Schreiner Ministry, 538— South African League and Sir W. 
Butler, 539 — rival policies of various parties, 540— accusations 
of treason against Mr. Schreiner’s party, 541- law fixing seven 
years’ qualifying period for franchise, 542 — complicated pro 
visions of new law, 543 ‘ suzerainty ’ and ‘ paramountcy,^ 543-- 
President Kruger’s proposal for five years’ retrospective franchise, 
544- Mr. Chamberlain proposes a joint commission on working 
of franchise, 545 -Boers withdreAv offer of five years’ franchise, 
546-'- Mr. Chamberlain lepudiates claim of Transvaal to be a 
‘Sovereign International State,’ 547- -Boers insist on internal 
independence, 547 — who is to rule in South Africa? 548 — 
alleged Dutch conspiracy to oust British influence, 549 — President 
Kruger’s personality, 550— attitude of Cape Dutch and of Orange 
Free State, 550— address of Dutch Reformed Church in favour 
of peace, 550 — horrors of racial war, 551 -Boer ultimatum to 
England, 552. 

Steelf Mrs., her ‘ On the Face of the Waters ’ reviewed, 415. 

Stengel, Freiherr von,* his pamphlet oji peace reviewed, 190. 

Stewart, Lieut. -Col., his Blue-book, on Egypt reviewed, 267. 

Stoneg, G. J., his paper on the Leonids reviewed, 309. 

T. 

Taylor, Meadows, his ‘Tara’ reviewed, 415. 

Tomlinson, J. T., his book on Lambeth Judgement reviewed, 97. 

V. 

Yarieky Dr., bis book on the Peace Conference reviewed, 190. 

Vere, S. E. de, his translation of Horace reviewed, 119. 

Vincent de Paul, St, review of books concerning, 505 — education 
and ordination, 507— captured by Turks, 507— mission from 
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Henri IV. to the Pope, 507 — disgusted with court life, 608*- 
shelters and educates twelve poor boys, 508 — tutor to De Qondi 
children, 508 — prevents a duel, 509- Ladies of Charity, 610, 526 
- visits galley slaves and prisoners, 512 — hospital for convicts, 
513 —meets Francois de Sales, 513 —Congregation of the Mission, 
514, 516, 527 — Soiurs de la Charit«^, 516, 525 —seminaries, 517— 
deathbed of Louis XTII., 517— relief of sufferers after Thirty 
Years' War, 518- Council of Conscience, 520 -foundling hospital, 
521 — advice to Mazarin, 522— mmle Grand Almoner of BVance 
by Louis XIV., 523— missionaries in Madagascar, 524 -death, 
526 — Vincentian communities in England and America, 527. 

ration, Ethics of^ review of books concerning, 147 -Royal 
Commission of 1875, 147 — agitation for repeal of Cruelty to 
Animals Act of 1876, 148— definition of terms, ‘pain,’ ‘cruelty,’ 
dx*., 149 — endurance of pain, 150— intiictioii of pain, 151 — 
degrees of sensitiveness, 152— insensitiveness of intestine, 153 — 
aseptic surgery and minimising of pain, 154- experiments on 
living animals permitted only under speeifiinl (‘cmditions, 155 
amesthetics, 155 — inoculations, 156 -anti- vivisectionists and 

London Hospital, 157- -Church Congi'ess speeches in 1892, 158, 
168 — curare, 159 — morphia, 160- pain infii(?ted on animals by 
sportsmen, breeders, Imtchers, and others, 16 1— results of experi- 
mental physiology, 163 — from Harvey to Claude Bernard, 165-- 
Lawson Tait and bacteriology, 166 — surgical shock ajid ames- 
thesia, 167- -Government inspection of laboratories, 168. 
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To be completed la Four Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 

NOW READY— VOLUMES I. and II. 


The Times,—'// the other volumes come up to the stondard of the firsts this Oictiohary s$em$ 
tihely to take Its place as the standard authority for biblical students of the present generation/ 

The Gaardian.— 'f/ie work promises to be, when completed, the best biblical encyclopwdia In 
English/ 

The Academy.-- 'Bot/} the editors and the publishers are to be congratulated upon the appearance 
of the first volume of this most excellent work. ... If the other volumes keep up to the high level of 
this one, the editors will have produced the best biblical Dictionary which has yet appeared/ 
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Dictionary of the Bible 

DEALING WITH ITS LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, & CONTENTS, 
INCLUDING THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 

Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D,D,, 
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PRESS NOTICES 


THE QUARDIAW.— “The first volume of the * Dietiouary of the Bible,* which Br. 
Hastings has ha«l in hand for the last five years, is now before us ; and we offer him our 
sincere congratulations on the publication of the first instalment of this great enterprise. 
... A work was urgently needed which should present the student with the approved 
results of modem inquiry, and which should also acquaint him with the methods by 
which theological problems are now approached by the most learned and devout of our 
theologians. . . . Tlie names of the three scholars who have read through the entire 
work in proof will, as Br. Hastings says, give a reasonable giiarinitee that the articles are, 
as a whole, fairly authoritative. Dr. Davidson, Dr. Driver, and Dr. Swete have given 
their invaluable aid in this w'ay, and have, besides, written more or less important 
articles of their own. The Dictionary is, indeed, particularly strong in scholarship and 
criticism. . , . We have left ourselves no space to speak of many important articles 
which we had marked for notice. We have only to add that the book is well printed, 
that the maps are good, and that the price is not excessive. . . . The work promises to 
be, when complete<l, the best biblical encyclopajdia in English. Dr. Hastings has shown 
his wide sympatliies by his choice of contributors, who represent many shades of 
Christian opinion.” 

ACADEMY. — “ Both the editors and the publishers are to bo congratulated upon the 
appearance of the first volume of this most excellent work. . . . Jftlie other volumes 
keep up to the high level of this one, the editors will have produced the best biblical 
Dictionary which has yet appeared.” 

ATHENAEUM. — “We must congratulate the editor on the well-selected list of 
specialists to wliose names he can refer as *the best guaiantec that the work may be 
relied on,* and on the exceedingly great care ibal has evidently been bestow'c<l on the 
technicalities of editing, revising, and printing. . . . The mention, however, of these 
few names and articles must only be taken as specimens of the many others that deserve 
recording. Our endeavour has been to give to the reader as adequate an idea as possible 
of the quality of the work that is laid before him; and it is sufficient to add that the 
public ouglit to be grateful for the amount of interesting and impmtant information that 
is thus placed within its reach.” 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW (By Principal SaLMOnd),— “ A timely, trusty, and most 
valuable guide. ... It represents the best type of scholersliip— tlie scholarship that is 
lilieral, critical, and, in the best sense, scientific, but that is aho unpretentious, restrained, 
far removed from anything flighty, precipitate, or ostentations. ... Its plan is large 
enough to take in almost everything that can reasonably be looked for as an aid to the 
student of the Bible and the Apocryidia, in the original languages, m the Autlioriscd 
Version, and in the Revised. ... No English Dictionary of tlie Bible, even of tht^ first 
magnitude, can comjmre with the new one in the department of Biblical Tlicology. . , . 
Publishers and editor are to be congratulated on what they have accomplished. 'J'hey 
have laid us under great obligations. Their enterprise deserves the best return.” 

THE TIMES. — “If the other volumes come up to the standard of tlie first, this 
Dictionary seems likely to take its jdace as the standard autliority for biblical students 
of the present generation.*’ 

BRITISH WEEKLY.— “ We w^elcome with the utmost cordiality the first volume of 
Messrs. Clark’s great enterprise, ‘A Dictionary of the Bible.* Tiiat there was room au<l 
need for such a book is unquestionable. ... We have here all that the student can 
desire— a work of remarkable fulness, well up to date, and yet at the same time con- 
servative in its general tendency, almost faultlessly accurate, and produced by the 
publishers in a most excellent and convenient style. We can thoroughly recommend it 



PRESS NOTICES— coA^/mierf 

to otir readers as a book which should fully satisfy their autioipations. « . . This new 
Dictionary is one of the most important aids that have recently been furnished to a tritfe 
understanding of Scripture, and, properly used, will brighten and enrich the pUjpit work 
of every minister who possesses it, . . . We are greatly struck by the excellence of the 
short articles. They are better done than in any other work of the kind. We have conlA 
pared several of them with their sources, and this shows at once the Unpretentious labdulr, 
that is behind them. ... Dr. A. B. Davidson is a tower of strength, and he shOWS at 
his best in the articles on Angels, on Covenant (a masterpiece, full of illumination), and 
on Eschatology of the Old Testament. His contributions are the chief ornaments and 
treasure-stores of the Dictionary. . . . We are very conscious of having done most 
inadequate justice to this very valuable book. Perhaps, however, enough has been safd 
to show our great sense of its worth. It is a book that one is sure to be turning to again 
and again with increased confidence and gratitude. It will be an evil omen for thf* 
Church if ministers do not come forward to make the best of the opportunity now pre- 
sented them.” 

LITKRATURE.— “The first instalment of the new ‘ Dictionary oftlje Bible’ has been 
eagerly expected, and will be warmly welcomed. The names of those who have 
eoiitril)uted to the work are the best possible guarantee of tlie high standard aimed at. 
Dr. Hustings is to be congratulated on the list of his collaborators. Many of the writers 
are distinguished specialists, who are cpialitied to speak with authority on the subject 
with which they deal ; all the contributors alike seem to have studied conciseness as well 
as completeness in their articles, and the result is a Dictionary which Mny justly claims 
to bo considered ‘full, trustworthy, and accessible.’ . . . Perhaps the most striking 
i'eature of the new Dictionary is the extent to which it embodies the work of a rising 
generation of scholars, and it is only fair to remark that, so far as wo can judge, the 
quality of their work amply justifies the confidence reposed in them by the general 
editor, ... A word of cordial appreciation is also due to the work of the general 
editor, Dr, Hastings.” 

MCTHODI8T RECORDER.-- “ If we do not mistake, Messrs. T. & T. (Jlark's new 
Bible Dictionary, the first volume of which has just been published, will give wideHjiread 
.satis I'action. Every person consulting it may rely upon its trustworthiness. . . . Far 
away in advance of any other Bible Dictionary that has ever been published in real 
usefulness for preachers, Bible students, and teachers.” 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST QUARTERLY (By Prof. A. S. Peake).— “ We give the 
most cordial welcome to the first volume of this great work, which is, indeed, badly 
wanted. . . . Such a work ought to inspire confidence tliioughout ; and, so I'araHWe 
have been able to see, a high standard of excellence has been maintained even in tlu* 
smaller articles. . . . The publishers have done their part well. The volume is printed 
oin good paper, in clear type, even in the small type portions ; and^ for what it contains, 
it is remarkably cheap, ... A good modern dictionary is indispensable to every 
minister, and we recommend this as admirably suited for our readers.” 

THE RECORD.—** 'The volume as a whole is a striking mass of learned work, on the 
skilful combining of which the editor and his coadjutors are to be heartily congratulattMi, ” 

YORKBHIRE POST.— “A W'ork such as the march of schoLirsliip has long revealed 
the need of. It places the student in possession of a va->t body of erudition. . . . The 
aitangement of the book is lucid, the type clear, the maps and other iUastratk)»H 
admirable.” 

THE CHURCH TIMES*— A valuable mine of information. There is an imni4n8»\ 
amount of palustakiiig work in the book. It is carefhlly printed, and will make a 
handsome and valuable addition to a library.” 



Pl^ESS NOTlCm^cnntinu^d 


' WflUUM '*The b«8t sdiolamhip iu England has been Irt'ongbt tn bfellijf bin 

^wlc ; and it Is satisfactory to m that It is geiiuine English work. ... We have 
'ttO hesitation in warmly recommending the Dictiouary to Catholic bil^|ical and theological 
students* It is full of good scholarship, ofjieaming, of research, of sense. . * , It is Well 
printed on good paper, ami is very cheap for a book of the size and calibre. ... It 
reflects great credit alike on publishers, editors, and contributors, and on IKnglish 
biblical scholarship in general." 

MKTMODI9T TIIMC8* — The first volume fully justifies oar high expectation ♦ . , 
all that an^ntelligent nud educated student of tbp Bible could wish it to be. . , . 4U. 
who preach and teach the Bible need aiich assistance as this woik is intended to give 
them, and dofs give them, richly, comisely, and lucidly.” 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. — “Will be the standard Dictionary of the Bible 
for many yt-ars to come. ... As complete an eucyclopnbdia of Ijiblical information ns 
the most exacting could desire. ... It is nothing less than a monument of biblical 
MCholarHliij) amongst English-speaking peoi>le at the close of the. nineteenth century. It- 
is a piece of work admiialily conceived and nobly executed." 


VotjUme ir. contains many Articles of outstanding importance, Tho 
following may be mentioned : — 

Ood. liy Prof. A, 1>. D.vvibson and Prof. W. S.VNn^v. 

Jesus Christ. By Prof. W. Sanhay, 

Holy Spirit. By Prof. 11 . B. vSwetk. 


Tood . Piol. A, Ma( M isilh. 
Forgiveness Mr. Bkhm nu-Haki-b. 

Oodara . Lt •Oeu. SirCuvs, 

Solatia . Pro!. W. M. R\msvv. 

Salatlans . Piof. .M\bs(n Doth. 

Senesls Prof. H. E. K\ik. 

Senealogy . Piofs. E. L. Ci khs and B. w. 
Bacox. 

Sdology Prof. E, Hum. 

Slory . . Mr. U. B. Ob\y and Prof. Kassil. 

SoipelS . Prof. V. H. Si 
Sraoe . . Pimc. a. siLWMjr. 

Habakkuk . Prof. S. u. 1)1U\ m*. 

Rades. . Pnne, 8 . 1). F, Saimono, 
Rebrews . Pi of. A. B. But ( i:. 

Herod. . Mr. A. 0. nF.At>i \m. 

Hexktenbh Mr. F. H. Woors. 

HoUnees . X^rofij. 3 . Ski^nlh and 0. n. 

Hi EVEN'S. 

HOI&ea. . Piof. A. B. Davidhov, 

Idolatry . Prof. W. r. Paterson. 
tneamatlon Mr. OrtLEv. 

Isaiah . Prof. 0. A. Smith. 


Israel . . Hr. \V. E. Babnkh. 

Jacob • . . Prof. Biuver. 

James . . Piot. J. B. Mv\oh. 

Jeremiah. . l*rot. A. B. Dwilson. 
Jerusalem ; -Col. Com >ii h. 

Job . . FjSOf. W. T. Pavtson’. 

Joel . . . I'rol. u. G. CvMEKON. 

John . . .Dr. T. B. SinoNo. 

John’s Eplsiles Princ, S, I). F. Sai.’mond, 
John’s Gospel . The late Prjue. If. H. Be\- 
N<'>r Ori. 

John the Baptist Mr. Ij . J. M. Bebh. 

Jonah . . Prof. E. Kosio. 

Jordan . . Lt.-Oeu. Sir Chas, Wahuen, 

Joseph . Prof. JiHivEU. 

Joshua . Prof. G. A. SMirn, 

Judssa . . Maj.-Gen. Sir C. W. WBjion. 

Judas Iscariot Dr. A. I^lommeh. 

Judges . . Prof. En. Kon’jo. 

Justification . Pi UK*. D. W. Simon. 
Kingdom of God Prof, Obu. 

Kings . . Mr. BouisKr. 


Kiiinburgh: T. &. T, CLARK, 38 George Street. - 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, A- CO, LTD. 
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1bt0tori? an& Bloarapb^ 

2 vols. 8 vo. Price 36s, net. In Octobei 
Uniform with the 2-vol Edition of Miihans ‘Nelson/ 

DEDICAILD 10 IHF hKinsil Akmy 

The Life of Wellington : The Restoration 

of the Martial Power of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, MP, Bait, PRS Piofusely 
Illustiated with Mips, Battle Plans, Photogia\ures, 

This memoir COM IS b )lh the miliUry iiid (nil Lirftr th( Duke Iht aicuun^ 
given of the Indian and I enisuUi: C vmpaigns though siucmtt, has I mi suppkiiKnted 
from unpmbh hed correspondcnct at V])sUv Houst, (spctnlly fnm iht JhiUs own 
Mters iml mtraonndi lo Col m.! Camwood, wutten whih the CoUntl w is pit paring 
th< military dtspttcbes In icspict to iht tampiini of VVatciloo ibout wnubstach 
abundint controveisy has ausen, full advantigi Ins been txktn ol the niiatthis ol 
tectni Vinter 1 remh, CitrnFin Aim man ind Lnghsh , while both upon tint and 
upon ilu cailur cTinpAigns litsli light is ihiown fiom the unpublishid noits if lord 
De Ros of hu convcrsitions on militar) subjects with tlu Duke 

Among oihii intrn sting feitures m this part of tht mtmon will \\ pear in futsiimle 
a sketch plan dnwn liy the Duke of tlu (ehbnttd Tope of Sultin|iflih vyhnt W 
met with his solitary ddtal, uul ilso some order wriiuii b) him dwiing tin ptogicsv of 
the b\Uk ol W iltiJoo 

Napur, tht bnllnnl hisOrun of tht Itmiisuhr W n, wi \ licnunilv 0} poRd it^ 
politics to thf lor> (TUNCilnmnl of tint di^ An tnleivoiir Ins Utn tiutli t«>ptoie 
that Iht olilnpmt llnown up n Minister fir tanm^lht xptdihm id iigi uptuted 
by succissiM InstiniHL ummutcl ind th it in iiuth fUspilt tlu lutic of a 

relentless Opposition uuy cinjilsyed ulmmlU toiistaiu) ind meun d dniost prixhgal 
tjxpdidiluu in snpporlini, iht 11 m> in tlit fit Id 

rht civil lift of the Diikt has mtivcd relatively scuit notice it ih hinds of hiS 
bmgrapher who Imc wjitUn, indei 1 m ahimsi cvn) instinct, 1 d ri, iht )iul lu dtun 
of the corn sjiondf nee extending fiom 1S16 to iSii, ind with nt atetss ti th drills and 
originals jueseivcd at Apslcy Iloiuc Tht pre cut Dull } is ifj idtd Sir llututfit 
Maxwell full laiihty foi cximining these, which rt\t tl m u\ls huhtiio olscuie> nad 
explain conduct hitherto mismlt rpielt 1 01 impt ifeolly muh islt d Re si h < tins impoit«^t 
*XOitrct of infoimition, the conli Untial c nresjondenct if tlu Dukt if Wellington With 
the i»ece>nd M irtjucss and March lontss of Sihsbur} andher hufjship s j uniils havebtl^ 
HJaced At the author’s disposil by the present M uipuss of Silisbuiy ind will be fouhd 
Vi contaui a great deal ol most mteresUng matter It is ]>dK\ d tluiffoii , that tlio 
ehmaclcr of the Duke of Wellington as i siaicsmin, and hi icUtiotiv with other 
pplit^Ciins ami with three siuct&sive sovereigns, will be found to U m ue eJtarly 
'^plained thin it has ever been possible to do before 

hl'evcHlieless, inasmuch as the Duke of 'Wellington’s itiiown niusi iiti irmam tmire 
%miant '’s i commander than as a mimstei, his mfluenci m rtsti ung tJi dij leiu \ and 
of the Rntish Anny 1$ sh mn to eonsiUute a claim upon the tndiuinj; pi uiiuda 
|^hl$ countrymen only second lo that due lor his deliverance of them, in eonmum ivSth 
yeSi of hurope, from the yoke of Napoleon 

sefU w affhiaiton. 
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Ready Shortly, Demy 8vo. with numerous Full-page Illustratlqplji^ 
Mbps, Charts, and Battle Plans. Price 14^ net 

The Downfall of Spain. 

Naval History of the Spanish American War By H, W. 
Wilson, Author of ‘ Ironclads in Action ’ 

In tbt ‘DownfnH of Spiin ^ the na\al hisltny of the Spim^sh Ametictn War i$ very 
fully and cartfull} IrtaudhyMr H W Wilson (Authoi of ‘ Irom lads m Action ’). He 
has mJide full ust of Uic official rejxuts and publications on thi, war, to say noticing 
of the vast amount of muter which has appciredin the American and Spani*b n«?ws 
papers and maf^unus much nf which has escaped notice in Inphnd The wort 
deals not only wilh tht irhul hghtinp, but xlso with the conclusions to he drawn there 
from It will be fully illuslritcd with maps plans, and illusliatums, mainly from photo^ 
paphs- amongst whidi will bt the remarkable scries taken for Mi llearst, of the 
y4)rJ(. Joinnal^ for the rcpioduction of which special peiinissum his U tn obtuned The 
work will hTve i full indt\ md will lun to about 450 pigtb Theic bis been consideta 
bk dela> in its prt Juclu n owing to the const lut ipptirinct ot fresh infoiip itjon, which 
has eompelkd tht k wntmg of mmv portions Now, howevtr, it may be felt that some 
thing the final truth his been airmd it 

Now ready In One Volume of over 750 pages Price its Cd net 
The New , Revised, and much Cheapei Edition of 

Captain Mah.an’s Life of Nelson. 

With New Piefcitt by C aptain Mahan The Illustiations and 
Battle Plaiii as in tlie 2 vol '^6s Edition ''s.tiil in print), and an 
V ENIIKEI\ NiW CHART, j,i\ing the General Lines of 
NELSON S ( RUISINGS, 1777 to 180S, with ( rossed Flags 
in Red, indicating his t HlEh BATl LLS 

* Far the Kst 1 ife < f Nel i th it hi** tver bteii vnttcn J im» s Im >ini, u th!y the best Lift 9f 
Kelbon — Niwj m Niii Ci n n A t biogr ph> lud 1 1 be rtatl by all men -SU( fAloR 

In preparation Demy 8vo with j2 P'ull-page Illustrations and 
Maps Puce 14s, net 

The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s 

Bay Compan) , including that of the French Trtider'? of North’* 
Western C anada, and of the North- ivest, XY, and Astor Fut 
C ompanies By GbOKCiE Brycl, M,A , LLD., Professor m 
Manitoba ( ollcge, Winnipeg, Dcleguc Regional derAUiance 
Scientifique dc Pans, Member of General Committee of 
British Association , Fellow of American Association for 
Advancement of Science, Author of ^Manitoba* (1S82); 

* Short History of Canadian People’ (1887)? * Canada* 
Wmsor’s Ndi. and ( rit. Hist of America, &c , &c ^ 

From iuf TuFrAcr ‘Dr. Bryce has had special opportunities for become 
^lequamted with the history, p(»sidon and inner life of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
has lived for nearly thin> years in Winnipeg, md htn» MSited many of the JL B Cotqv 
pany’^ po»5ts, having run the rapids, crossed the portages, surveyed the of oldAjflSilJi* 
and fixed the Jocahtus of Jong forgotten pi>sts ; ht is acquainted with a ferge number if 
the officers of the Company, has enjo>ed their hospilahty, lead their journal^** im 
Jistencd with interest U> then tales of adventure ’ ^ 

ItlmUaied J^r&rpi fits post fre^ on opplunitmi 



‘ SA»*jPSow\X4t;Bi<at$¥pif ^ 'A:»iy*fEp i»W 

Ready Shortly Detny 8 vo. with numerous Fulhpage Illustratk^S 
Maps, Charts, and Battle Plans. Price 14^. net. 

The Downfall of Spain. 

Naval HKtory of the Spanish American War. By H, W 
Wilson, Author of ‘ Ironclads in Action.’ 

In the ‘ Downfall of Spam ’ the naval history of tht Spanish Amencan Wax is vex] 
fully and carefully treated by Mr 11. W. Wilson (Author ol * Ironclads in Action *)• H< 
huf* marie full ust of the official reports and piihlicaliops on the war, to hay nothing 
of the vast amount of mittcr which has appealed in the American and Spanish nev^fs 
papers and ma^a/mcs much of which has escaped notice an Kntfland The wprl 
deals not onl) wilh the actud fighting, hut also with the conclusions to be drawn there- 
from. It will be full) illustratccl with maps, plans, and illustrations, mainly from photo- 
graphs^ amongst wliuh wiU be the remarLiblt senes taken for Mr. Ikarst, of the 
y&rk Jomnal^ for tlu icjnoduction of which special peimis->ion has been ol^tamed, Th« 
work Will ‘have a JuU index and will run to about 450 pieces. There has been considera- 
ble dela> in Its pniduction owing to the constant apjicaranci of fresh infoimatiom which 
has comi«.‘Ucd the n wmmg of many jxtftions. Now, liowevei, it may be felt that somei 
thiiig like the final truth lias Ixcui arrived at. 


Now ready In One Volume of over 750 pages. Price I2jr. 6^1 net 
The New, Revised, and much Cheaper Edition of 

Captain Mahan’s Life of Nelson, 

With New Piehice by Captain Mahan The Illustrations and 
Rattle Plans as in the 3 \ol. 36s. Edition (still in print), and an 
%* ENTIRELY NEW CHART, f.ivinj> the Gcneial Lines of 
NELSON’.S C RULSINGS, 1777 to 1805, with Croh.sed Flags 
in Red, indicating his CHIEF BATTLES 

’ Far the btst Lite of Nels «i th it Ins evci been wntten 1 i\lhs ‘ Inc ompariblj tht Ijest J Ife of 
Nthon. -Niwr- itt NXit Ci n it i \ ‘ \ greit biograph> uid ciu ij bt lead by ill men —Sin. 1 -vioiu 

In preparation. Demy 8vo. with 32 Full-page Illustrations and 
Maps. Price 14s, net. 

The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s 

Bay Company, including that of the French Tradcis of North- 
Western ( anada, and of the North-west, XY, and Astor P‘'ui* 
Companies. By Geou(iE Bryce, M.A., LL.D., Professor iti 
Manitoba ( ollcge, Winnipeg , Dclcgue Regional de rAlliantSe 
Scicnti6c]ue dc Paiis; Member of General Committee of 
British Association ; Fellow of American Association for 
Advancement of Science; Author of ‘Manitoba' (1882) { 
‘Short History of Canadian People' (1887); ‘Canada' 
Winsor’s Nar. and Oit. Hist of America, &c., &c. 

Fhom JifE PuFiACT. *I)r. Bryce has had special opportunities foi bccowi% 
Rcquamted with the history, position and inner life of the Hudson’s Bay Company. ¥P^ 
has lived for nearly tliiity ycaia in Winnipeg, and has visited many of the H, B. 
pany’s posts, having run the rapirls, crossed the portages, surveyed the ruins of old 
and fixed the loc*alitii s of long-forgoUen ix>stx ; he is acquainted with a lafge numbftf w 
the ofiTicer^^ of the tompany, ha^ enjoyed their hospitaht), read tliei/ journals, 
fjsiened with interest lo their tales of adventure ’ 

Ilht\traU<^ Prifipectus post fnt on oipplUoitm* 


% 



ffifn feandsoriie Volumes, in half-leather Library Binding, 
gilt tops, price Eight Guineas net 

IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF HISTORY. 

Executive State Papers of the United States Governnunt (O^^iatY 

I " 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 

Compiled by Order and under the Direction of C'ongress< 
By Hon James D Richardson, a Representative froih the 
State of Tennessee 

Coaiprises all the Public Papers of all the ISesideiits of the Uiuled States; coi^. 
sisting ot inauguicil addresses, animal ind speci d messages, ptdciaiuaUons, executive 
orders, \c , down to and including the Spanish Amtncan \\ar Alsu the pajierij in ihift 
Impeachment Proceedings against President Johnson, the 1 arewell Ad di esses of Fi eat 
dents Washington and Jai-kscm, the Meiiiorandunis of President j.ukson giving hiSi 
reasons for opposing the re chartering of tlu United States Bank, mipoitanl Despalehe^t 
to and from the Slate Department, and much other original data of great value 

An Enc>clop.edioiInde\ of o\cr <500 pagis tie Us (olien U length) of t‘ver> subject 
referred to m the compiled papers, and is in iddition \ sujx nor rydopidin, of United ^ 
States History (Political and National) fiom the eirlitsi cttienient to the juesenl time. 

Illustrated with Twenty four Plmtogiaaurt < opies ot the hortraits of thi Presidaits 
in the White House (nevei btfore published) ind mcwv of the clnci public buildings at 
Washington. 

‘ V<5ttStjtut« the most imuoitinl b»,d> ol State Pipers t<> l< f< unrl in tht au luvif v>f th'. jgioat Western 
Republic Ilisnot<As> to di jmportini.t to I hi jicil nl il huclni 1 olloctiui* uf 

public docuineat j - \ CMi s 

* Vhe hoik promises to be wJiKhoo jjilt ri.sttd ol»scrvcr ;ft /jo politics ili<* UuH(ni StHt&s can 
aflbnl to be without - Si /ami s Oi/kite 

JIhtsfmftd Pfosptihis sent po'^t fies on apph anon 


In the Press 8vo Pace 20 s 

Glimpses of Old Bombay and Western 

India By Jamfs DoU(iLAs), J P., Bellow of the University, 
and City Sheriff of Bombay. 

Antiquarian, Biographual, Hisbmcal, Social, Biiiks, Clubs, Mirtluinls, Rc>,^ds \>y 
Sea and J. and, ^ 


Ready. Medium 8vo. cloth Piicc is. net 

Letters Received by the East India Com- 

pany from its Servants in the East, Transcubed from th^ 
y /' ‘ Original Correspondence* Series of the India Office Record's!* 
* \ . Vol. III. 

N. The First Senes, containing a narrative of events from 1603 to 1619, will prohahlj'; 

of ten volumes, of about 350 pp. each, and will be issued jearly, the price 
f^kiwedbers being Fight Guineans the set. Vols, I,, IE, and III. now ready. 

. 3 „ 



. /Ih'lb'e pr^^is. JDeiriy Svo, doth* yric^‘ 

%>ife and Letters of Edward Bick^sfc^^?. 

late Bishop of Soyth Tokyo. By Rev. Sam'UEL BiciCEESf 
Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map* a^ndt several HiffV 
tone Reproductions t* 

Liie origin of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, of which Edwa'fd Bjckersl«lth* 
on.e of the founders and the first Head (1877-1^84), as well as an account of th^ 
years of this Mission, is followed by a full statement of the aims with which, jon his^Ciofe 
«ig;mtion as Bishop in Japan, Edward Bickersteth went out to the Far J^st, whete ^ 
was mstruniental in organising the Nippon sei Kokwai (Church m Japan) and foundii^ 
ty^Q Community Missions Three chipters are devoted to a Missionary Bishop’s i 
^ving full detxiils of his work and expeiiencc among the Japanese. ' - 


Crown 8vo cloth. Price 6s. 

Black Jamaica. 

By W. P, Livingstone ^ , 

The part which the missionaries look in the critical emancipation perM, Jthdk 
labours in every direc t ion as Cl vihsing agents, and the work done by them in iU 
tnnraoil and distress oi the time will be found most mtciesting As a rational of 

the present facts and the eventuahlies to be foreseen in ihc racial question thlS' wOrk 
undoubtedly has a serious vidue 


Crown 8vo. gilt edges, Jhdee io.y. 6</, net 

The Golden Book of India. 

Edition for 1899. Edited by Sir Roper LethbrIIJGE, 

' K.C.I.E. 

PeefaioR-Y Note —The ‘Golden Book’ gives an account, aiaranged in Alpha- 
brttical order and with full cross-references, of the Ruling Princes, Chiefs, Nobles, and' 
other Personages, Titled or Decorated, of the Indian Empire, And an Appendix, gives 
the same information for Ceylon. 

The * Golden B(;ok ’ has no claim to official authority. It has been compiled on 
.information in most cases supplied by the Princes, Noblemen, and Gentlemen whos« 
name.s ate included in it — corra|jto,and supplemented by the information received firOm 
those Indian officials who h^iv^^pge of matters relating to Dignities and Titles* PofJ 
tnostof the information relatini^p^eylon, the Ediior is indebted to Mr. John p'ergjisoo* 

' the able .Editor of the Ceyloit Ohservery who has most kindly made a special and ^ 
exhaustive examination of the subject for this work. 

The Editor, Sir Koper Lethbridge, K.C.l. E., was the officer of the Indian Servii&e 
' selected by the Government of India in 1877 f^^r ttte task of compiling the acconn.tSM>j 
* the Native Princes and Chiefs for the hnpenal Gazetteer oj India, In this capacity 
tlilHe facts regarding the Ruling Chiefs were officially brought before him Subsequently 
‘ during four winters devoted to travelling throughout India for this jaurpoSe — the 
tour being in 1897 —he has brought all this information up to date, And linfif 
^jnettted it by obtaining the fullast information regarding the other section? of 
Aristocracy of India, both from official and unofficial sources. 


Fcp. 8 VO. Price Ss 

■ America in Hawaii : 

A lii.story of United States Influence in the Hawa,ijaa 

^ By Edmund Janes Carpenter. 

been the aim of the Author ’to trace, in as simple a manner 'us’^s}] 
of Atnhiican infld^nceand simtiment m these Islands firolm ttot eailic&b| 
J)« atm^ixation to the United ^tat)Bs. ' ' ^ 




liilirtrated., CoIurabier Svo. (i i| x 8|). Pribfr to.’ ftjpt 
r'/Fiirited at the Chiswick Press. In Novem|»er» - ,„ . 

'M;ie#ri^6ntative Painters of the Kiniet0ertfc 

By Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D'Anvers)/ A wt%fc 
of * Th^ Elementary History of Art/ * The Life of 
bofdtigh/ ' The Masterpieces of the Great Artists/ Stc. 

Binding designed by Selwyn Image. Illustrated by Stlxj!’' 
be^^utifufly printed Photogravures and F'ortyTour 
Reproductions from characteristic examples of the represeh^^'i 
tive work of fifty of the greatest painters of the nineteenth' 
century, some of which are in the collections of the National 
Gallery, the Royal Academy of Arts, the Louvre, and th^ 
Luxembourg, whilst others have been taken by permission, 
from private Galleries. 

' lathis beautifully illustrated volume the author has endeavoured to give, m 
-i<^fbrkf articles on fifty rtpresenta live artiste, an epitome o( the History of 
tSie NiDeteeuth Century. As will be readily understood, the task of gelection has 
presented very great difficulties, and many men whose claims to recognition 

have of necessity been reserved for a fill nrt volume. In spite of this, h^vie^ 
ever, the book now published is complete in itself It begins witli Tunier And ends> 
with Sejpaniioi, and between these two repnsentalivc names it passes m review 
chief pomteru of England and Animici, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austriai 
Spain, and Italy. 


Ijtl twoTiandsome quarto volumes, cloth extra, about 300 
Price each £z, 2 s. net. 

VoL. I. published in 1898. — VOL. IT. now ready. 

Dutch Painters of the XIXth Century- 

Edited by Max Rooses, Curator of the Plantin*MoretH$ 
Museum, Antwerp Translated by F. KNOWLES. With 
Biographical Notices. The Text of each volume CDUtaii!t» 
over 200 Illustrations, besides Six Etchings by 
ZiLCKEN, Six Photogravure Plates, and Twelve 
Full-page Plates. • 

In each of these volumes is given some account ol the life and work of twelve reprilf-' 
Sltttitivc Dutch Painters of the nineteenth century, with reproductions of their pto»e« 
Acgri selected by tlie artists themselves for the purpose. The aim of thw 

! tO^give specimens of the talent of Dutch pamteis of the present day, for 

iSwon to be proud of the work done by her artists during the latter half m thw 
The work is edited by the welFknown art connoisseur, Max thi?' 

the J^fontih-Moretus Museum in Antwerp, and the biographical noticeil IlAvi 
cliffemit writers selected for their special knowledge of the subject Jii 
^ pf o'f the etchings, photogravures, and other iJliistralions, the pubh>h«tA hAV^ 
well-known Dutch etcher, Philip Zilcken. The Eattion (9 
“f Pmted for England and America. 

. Uimtrutsd P rospt citis sent on application, 

■nseiny 8v4 N^w and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated. 

|pn€d'''(|ities of Ceylon: 

Pi6sciriptiqn‘ pf Anuradhapwa, and Pt^oqatruwit. SHt 
CAV3 B,'’^iA. 



lieaiy 4to. ih i volj dotli extra. Price 30A adt ! 


By Max. and Bertha Ferrars- ‘ 300 pp. text, and 4 Sf? 
Illustrations from Photographs. 

Th^ life of the Kiirnian is portrayed from the cradle to the grave. A series of *4^ 
"e&mi&mtiw photc^raphs illustrate the characteristic situations m the life of the le^iing 
race> the aboriginal or hill races, the effects of scenery, the animals, and the vegetation. 
Xhe portrayal of no people has yet been earned out with this degiee of fullness and of 
'bflWiUty. Bumia presents contrisis to India, China, and Japan, as great as these do to 
JOfte another But just as Japan is becoming lAiropcamscd and lijsing her ’outward 
individuality, so is Burma also, and so is the Tyrol and every country whose charm 5h 
a distinclive aspect In less than a generation the indigenous character of Burma wilT 
have passed Even now the medley is such that only an observer trained to the haUtS 
and ideas of old Burma can separate the pristine features By help of such ah 
eucperience, and by studying each subject until a characteristic and artistic picture 
resulted, has it been possible to recoid the features of Burma in their ortgmal type. 
During the course of four years se\erd thousands of special photographs were taken for 
this purpose. Illustrated P->ospt(ius sent post hee on appheatton. 


Now ready. About 8o FuJl-i:)agc Illustrations In i vol royal 8vo. 
cloth cxtid, 454 pages. Price 2ls. 

The Cathedral Builders ; the Story of a 

Great Guild. Py LeaiiER vSeoTr, Hon. Mem. Accademia 
delle Belle Arti, Florence, Author of ‘The Renaissance of Art 
in Italy/ ‘Tuscan Studies/ ‘ p>hocs of Old Florence/ * Hand- 
book of Sculpture/ ^c. 

Also a Si’EciAL Edition, limited to One Hundred Copies, 
crown 4 to., printed on Imperial Hand-made Paper, the 
Illustrations printed on Ja[)anese Paper. Price Three 
Guineas net 

‘ Is ft very valuftBlc conti-ilnuion lo Uic i<rit,jtjs of mcKleru Kuiopcaii ArduUi-tuie.’ SifccrAiOK. 

‘ |t !*< imposbiblc to f»)l|ow the Autlioj s 1« lined and l^cautifidly tllusirated dcscrijptious of the uohlo 
huUclingb which the world o^ve^ to the “ Magi«^tri Cuinacim, o» to their influence, without shamig his 
wonder thnt art hi')t h't\c hnheito nidi, sr Imle f the j^uild which presciveU the hlght^ 
traditions of one of the great t t if the irts fi r seven cent tints 1 1 c iii}iistice of this ncehct is 
Sively demonstrated m a w oil whid makes m n rcsistibh q p<*ai to all intc t ted in the ni-^tory adj®^ 
tnomphs of architcctuie Woi l; j|n|| 

*I can imagine notiuiig mne dch,,htful thin spondine; from Ociobtt to June in Italy widUH 
**^Catbedral Builders Italy il onnds m the mastti-fncccs ol tin- Middle Arl*^ and in cumpaaj^l 
tfettise ihterpi eters every symbol f\tr^ detail w uld havt. i fitsh sigriiliLLauce t >t EkN 

' Will he perused vnth i iRcnuss and adv uu igc by dl 1 jvtrs )f ot in gejieial,and of ficclesiastit^U 
in partK ular — Gloi f 

///7{s tr atf d F? ospt ( iu se nt pos t fit f on appln at ton 


Ready. In t medium 8vo volume Puce I2.y. 6^/. net 

Nicolas Poussin : his Life and WorL 

By Elizabeth II. Denio, Ph D With 8 PhotograYUi;cS- 

, ''The object of this monograph is to furnish a nioic coinpleU account of thu Kfe' 

of Nicolas Foussm than can be found in lexicons nr the histories of att. t 

Edition DE LUXE. -Theie will be an Edition de Luxe firinted oft 
Hand-made Paper, with the photogravures on India Paper, with 
bound in imlf patchment. The size will be crown 41 o. and the 
;kti[c|tly" tolled to EkhtyTive Copies, Sixty for the United Kihgdpm, J 

iBit’Atoncssu ^ The Ptice to Subscribers ^ll lie f too Guimas nei. ,, /V*.' 




m 4 tai. cl^ ^ mft^itA^pft$^l 



4 introduction to the $tu% 

,, Writing (-Moji no Sltirtibe) % ^mi 

IAMkII54I.ain, Emei'itus Professor of Japanese and JPjnslft 
fp®f W tlte Impeilal University of Tokyo Boldg tij# OW 
treating of this subject 

fertb-ifr ItM itjrythmg oornwg fronpi Mt CliimWlam s pen would le wHwl*tfty ibd 
ibi tijw ^ddjgnt df the Jaipdiniiac langmige but we dtd not expect 4uch n tombimitton ol dirl Mg 

iWhoIbHbj^ «imS wb powtKS In the I^e handsome volume bofo»( us So wb wjl^ 

[ha^ wo shau noii; be ai all Hirpnsed to near of ik bcutL j urcluscd ft t its ai ti^in beauty ab^ by 
«ttQ^ hftvt* rt0 intention pC^ttudying Jajpanese modes of wruing Af an fJAitv Matt^ 

Pnee Two Guineas 

O^ame Perkins and Her Gre)' Mare : 

A sSenes of Humorous Hunting Sketches, presented m Eight 
<^oloured Plate*? Drawn and etched on coppei by ^ PiU^ * 
JithiJ latd Hablot K Biowac) I arge folio si/c> on plate pjStper 
th a paper portfolio 

, ;!Ilie&d plAtes were origin illy etchal bv Mm/* to illnstriu n little htiiriorflli*! 
Tht? volnnu containing them was piiblislud b) us about thirty flV<^ y^ss^ 
MO It haiis lopg since bc( n cml of punt, tiul copies art now onl) oHtvmblc ftl tbty 
pidi^ fhe present senes hate l><cn carclully cnJirgtd, nprtduung cvity httb 
ot the Ktrtist I ht) ire driwn m * l*iii/ s very I csi style Lhi advenittrcis of 
m the hunting held prestnUd lull stopt lor llu nth humoui whitih wa$ 
its great dharactenslic 

Cccbnical MorltB, 

Heady shortly. Fully Illustrated Royal 8vo. 

Experts on Guns and Shooting. 

By G. t. TeaSpale Buckell. 

Fowrtieen years* experience as Editor of /aH<( and Watef his Irought the author 
y^rktact 'lyith all the new gunnery intentions as well as with the inventors IhcmwlvtW* 
lire views of the latter the author iccurds, each upon bis sironj^cst pmnt m gunher^^i 
When^ adad only when, he can endorst them from his own long experience of sport* 

Eejidy, Handsomely bound in doth e\ti a. Fncc loi td nftt 

Eiquid Air and the Liquefaction of 

0ases. By T O’Conok Sloanl, AM, EM, Fh,D, |6g 
^agfcs, wirii many Illustrations, including I’ortiaits of Micbaol 
ydraday, Raoul Pictet, Louis P Caillctct, James Uewar, Wid 
fairies E. Tnpler. 

niakkiS coriiparatively simple the j 
^ ' ^■dpal scWtnctt --*SAn ruav j 

Illustrated PtospeUu^ sent po^i fri.e on apjflieafton* 


niaktiS copipairatively simple the general principk uf ledving th iwent adsijUtrlif in 
-^SAnRUAv Rrviiw 


j|^(l5|^8V(x With numerous Illustrations, Puce i 2 j 6nf iieC 
fof^ Electrical Engineers and otkeirs^ 

ltd Polyphase Apparatus and Sviw 

: % M^OHICE a. Audin, ms, Mem*Am InsXC 

I Eiectrical Ltjgiheet^, Central Station IVU^n, m4 



If in potyphhse machtn^ry Xn view of the ant^ving b 

of fnst<dlation8 for die uanfem<)S$ion of % 
ii^een written with spe^fej tdfipcenii® td liufti 
ff 



. , 8vo. iVitli So IllaM:ratioiJs. 2£ iicd' 

Trout Fly Dressers Cabinet 1# 

Devices; or^ How to Tie Flies for Trout and £irra;^ki^ 
Fishing. By the late H. G. McClfli.ano (‘ Atbehian''''^f^ 
the ‘ Fishing Gazette - 


In preparation. Tentli Edition, Revised apd greatly Eniarged;* 

Chith, 6 s. 

Instructions in Photography. 

By Captain W. DE W. Atsnev, C B., R.E , D.Cl.., F.R.S. 

The Standard Manual oi the I*hott)gi9pliji_ Piuctilumet. 


Ready. 8vo pp. 402, clotli. Price I2.r. 6 d. net' 

Mechanical Movements, Powers, Devices, 

and Appliances used in Constructive and Operative Machinery, 
and the Mechanical Arts. For tlic use of Inventors, Mechahic$j 
Engineers, Drauglitsinen, and all others interested in any, V?ay ; 
in Mechanics. By Gardner D. PIiscox, M.E. Illustrated , 
by Sixteen Hundrc*d and Forty-nine Fngravings especiady^ 
made for this b(n->k 

liiHbt} ated Pto^pciim St'n! po\t fnu on iipplicatton 

Quarto, cloth. Pi ice i2.v Cxi net. 

NIW ANT) KtVISH) EDITION OK • ' 

The Jacquard Machine, Analysed and 

Explained With an Appcmlix the Pieparation of 
Jacquard Caids, and Practical Hints to LeaiTiers of Jacquard 
Designing, With 230 Illustrations and numeious Diagya0is. 
By E A PossELT 

vauous stylic md rla scMif | irqnaid dcMtjnuip' ar^ sunjilifit-d 'ind explained fay both dtist dstdoA 
aad illu-straled c\a.iniilfii, mt]-ni!„ the Mrork is u>eful t<' the einbi vo dosij^ijer as to more m«chaiWcat'' 
fdjow-vvotker ~lr\uLE Masuiacilikkr ' 

In preparation New lulition, Revised and Pmlargcd. 

Cloth, Ss 6 d net 

A Key to Engines and Engine Runniq^S 

By^J. Ro.sk a complete Guide to the Care and 
ment of Steam Engines and Boilers. 

T vol impenal 8vo. cloth Price 14.?. net 

New Methods in Education. 

Art, Real Manual Training, Nature Study. Explai^kt^^® 
cesses whereby hand, eye, and mind are ei^ucated 
that coiw||®e vitality and develop a union of 
action. 'Mfe I. Liberty Taik). With. 47S. 

44 fuil-CTH'Plates. 








tj^ujidw r^dy. ' In SIX hahdsem'e^'ro, 

, , , 7 Navy from the , 

Ffesent By WM. Laird Clowes, 

Plldtdgmvurc Portraits^ Maps, Plans and Pictures t^ken f ^ 
wntemporary and authentic sources. Each volurtt# 

in itself, with an Index, and orders will be t 
dther for Sets or for separate Volumes. 

C0WTIUBCrT0R«.— The present work, in the preparation of which Mr. 

Clements Markham, K.C.B., T.R.G.S. ; 

X* MAirtAK, U.S.N. ; Mr. H. W’'. Wilson, Author of ‘ Ironclads m Action^'? 

RoosbyRLT, Mr. Carr Laughton, and many other competent writers^aiisi*' 
-At being A tmstworthy and, as far as space allows, a complete history, from the earliew 
litiie* to the present. 

CONTENTS. Volume IV. 

daCABTER KXxn.— Minor Operations of the Royal Navy, 1763-.170S, By 
H. W. WnsoN. 

Appendix to Chapters XXXI. and XXXII. 

Naval Losses of the Belligerent Powers, 1776^1788. 
dUAPTER XXXIII.— Voyages and Discoveries, 1763-4792. By Sii CLE¥®Nt^a 
- ' Markham. 

Chapter XXXr\\ -Civil History of the Royal Navy, 1798^1802. By W. LAmn 
Clow es. 

Appendix to Chapter XXXIV. 

Chaptisr XXXV.— Major Operations of the Royal Navy, By W. 

' ’ - Laird C lowks. 

Chapter XXXVL— Minor Operations of the Royal Navy, 1798-1802. By 
11. W. Wilson 

Appendix to Chapters XXXV. and XXXVI, 

Naval Losses of the Belligerent Powers, 1798- 
Chapter XXXV f I. —Naval Voyages and Discoveries, 1798-4802. By Sir Ct.EMENrs 
MarkH‘\m. 

Index. 

The TublLhers have detidcfi to is^ue a Si\tJi V'olumt, it w'us found impossible 
to complete the work ns (originally anaiigtd in five volunu^. 

It is hoped that Vol. V. will be leady in DeeeinbLi, and the final vol. in April IQCRj, 

In green canvas, gilt edges, price 5^. 

•Eclogues. 

A Volume of Miscellaneous Verses, By Wm. Lah^D CloWE§) 
Editor of ‘The Royal Navy, a HiMury, from the Ibariiest 
•. |Q the Present.’ Titles of some of the Verse.s : ‘ The Empire of 
the ‘To the Royal Neivy’; ‘ Thxi Glorious First of Juue/' 


Jane Naval War Game. . 

and Strategical, (Naval KriegspieL) /*4. 4y. netc- 
price complete £$. ^s. net (carriage extra), contain- 
^ with all nece.ssary diagrams, scorers, Sto. . V ; 

of the £ 4 . 45'. game can obtain twelve extra 
and $corers, on payment of £ 1 . is. extra. 

jan^ ;]Ele.l|ientary Naval War Gam^ 



«l rf >)f4 K hi..>p«i fr >i,Jw ^ W*<ft k l w yi.i' v ^ 4v V t M*!-'- 4»nHli^t. wJ*. »,A-“ ■<- '^• M 

■ tlx jprt!fi$. CShnie*vol. <ir 6 wtj $Vo. cl^tiii ’'^* 

Ovif "Navy for a Thousand Years. 

A conci^ <itc 4 iiUnt of all the principal op^mtiom in which 
JJritibh Fleet has been engaged ftom the twne of Kitig Altiredl 
to the lecapturc of Khartoum By Captain S EakpLEV'- 
WXLMOX. 

Th« scoj^e of this work js sufficiently indicated by the ahoNc It jconniftentsed 
some years ago in response. \ a fut|uent enqun> for i connst histor) of out U^avy, 
'ivW it hu ichievtd \ Inie laoiuu of hittks dots n< t sitisf) tht student who de&iro$ 
lo kwow the causes as well is the tffuis t f wars Our tncUa\tmi hxs txnn h^tt 

10 supply this a ml m idditu n (o Monj k iding points in tonntction with tht idmuns-^ 
t,raiion 4nd cquipiut nt f the I Isct u difftn nl jh n Is A sptti d ftature is tbfe lUCKisioh 
ol the many minor cim]uigns lu win Ii our Niw Ins iSsistcd during iht present 
itjLUd iht <ipc* Uu ns of TS u il kriga<lts in nil j ills ( f the world I hough rompildd in U 
jnuTincr suitahlt f n the gtiuril u ultr, it is ih ught that si t h a wr>ik, \nth its int^rutmg 
illustrations, will U csjxcnll) useful U tin M>uug with whivni i study of history oannot 
he. complete without i j^cnci d ideiof tiu influ rue om N ivy has liid iti the. founding of 
the h-mpirt 

A SLXSDWBU AlSiD niPOKIANr \AOKK 

( loth < \tra Fiicc i 26 6 d net 

The British Army. 

By A LihUTENANi*C.oiONiL in the Butish Aimy, with an 
Introduction by Major-Gcncial h Maurk E, C B Rdyal 
8 vo Numerous Illustrattons, ?oi traits, and C oloured Flatcs, 


fiDceical. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

IMPORTANT MEDICAL WORK. PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

Twentieth Century Practice. 

Arf International Encyclopaedia of Modern Medical Scien^t 
by Leading Authorities of Europe and America. Edited by 
Thomas L Stedman, MD, New York City. In 20 vola, 
published at quarterly intervals Bouna in cloth, £l, IX each 
net ; in half-morocco, 30^ each net 


7%e foUowtng Volumes an now ready 


VOL. I. — Diseases of the 

V%omxznc Sysikm ^ 

VoL. U. — Nutritive Dis- 1 

oiubsits. 1 

Vci.. HI —Occupation Dis> ' 

SA&E&r Habiis, AMU Poisons. 

VoL. IV.— Diseases of the 

Vascular 3w«m and Thyroid 
GI.AND. 

VOL. V. — Diseases of the i 

SkiN I 


VoLS VI and VIF— DtSEASUS 
Ol* IHK Rbspiratory 

VOLS- vni. and IX.’— 

OF 1 HE DiGEbnvift OaaANs. 

VOLb. X. and XL— IXSBAS«S 

OF fHE Nervous SvsTRUtf 

VoL. XII.— Mental piNiiASiild, 

Chiidhqod and Oht> Mn* 

voLs xm. to 

IfECTIOUS OtSEAStCi. 


titepk XIK --TpBERCtn osjs AND Lffrosy WiU bt rearly ux lieeemW 
AND Qri^erai, XndRx 1960. 

Phiflj^tus (|6 paces), sent post fw app)iCRtit% 

MU 



R,ea4y. Price lor. 6<iL taet 

Handbook of Medical Gymn^tk». 

By Anhers Wir)E, M D., Lecturer in Medical GymilWS# 
and Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Medicc^'SurgjiCal 
tute, aod Director of the Gymnastic Orthopedic Inaiittliil^i 
J^tockholm With a Frontispiece and g2 Illustratioit#^ 


poatical motu. 

Crown 8vo boards. Puce n 

British Policy in South Africa. 

By Sfenslr Wilkinson. 

* Bftforti We lf*avt the suhjn t of tht 1 1 we desnt u sav i w rd < i tw t t » a Very fi-ble 

^jgmficant little book on the South African c iims writlt n bj Mr Sj enst r Will »nw n (,** fti tlisJi m 

South ASritA,** w ) We tami Jt x»ltdge oui s« Ivt-s to ■i^.,recment w ith 1 1 erj tha % ii t urd dtw, hut it w 
chihmtnt ef a speci<tlly dear and dcUtbed xnidkct on a comphe itc I prohlt m iiul ‘>0 t v^reat VAlu#i,, 
The UCtitUde of mind of the. wntci i& MngaUrly (rue irrd just Su i a « >i 

* Ml SptUhfir Wtlktnson his tuated hi uhject with « imunati laowliduc *iad judfChtenU x\ii 
book given the entirt. South Afrit an < lutstion in i nutshell — Umh i> St r \ lef M \« Artwt 

* (Jives inAbUtrciact 4 nd I’vidable fuim an dtiounl yi tht vwii u t»gt thu u h w l^lioK the Softith 
Afntiani ^Ideni hru> ptisad -be o tsman 

tho<e who Wish to rnasui the nmn fwtsof thcsituatn iripul!> si mid leid Uu bool * i» • if 
contaiijie all that is really essential to the tomjirthtnsio i of J rtns\ i d aft iirs i 1 1 KKArptOi. 


8 VO. paper co\ei, Piicc 61/ 

The Traiibvaal Crisis. 

By Sir Ji. Miyses Iiiomi>son 

* Gives a veiy clear account f tin. fininci il mis government of the let f ubh( ( ivii '■ 

* This IS a fair minded jtnujildtt . and I rings mt tlmly thi c i in d i ii Iim ns oi the innobieih/ 

Sin lAioa, 


Hnnuald. 

Crown 8 VO. Cloth, gilt edges. Piicc lOr. 6d 

Dod's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight* 

age of the United Kingdom for 1900 Sixtieth Year* Tha 
cheapest and handiest book of* reference, 


trice, paper covers, Js ; red cloth, is. 6d 

UNDER THE DIRECT SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY. 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London 

’ IWited by H. R. Dumville, B A The New Edition of thid 
riOlliiiiise work, containing the statistics for 1 899-1000, 

iHEanJboojit to the OhaiitiOE of London, edited by Mr jDuniv tilt , i'> an aduKiiJrivWe 

/ 1 

tohftH W rieiWtiftCe btjtter known, or, for the matter of that, bofcu r ai';raiju»d rbah '* 
c? of London, whiaii has just appeared in its tiixty fir^ annuli Til 

^ ,4'frwK tohctrnipjg; upvVards of a thoui^nd charitable imitnhtkihi., greiat ahd rndjlm 

»ack ^^rthatjiun in based on o0iM^I returns.**- Spb^AhBn, I 



trraKi artt> ai>\>fintttre. 

Demy 8vo. cloth- Price 12s, 6d, 

Thiree Pleasant Springs in Portugal 

By Commander the Hon. H. N. SiiOKE, R.N. With Sketch 
Map and 15 Full-page Illustrations from the Author's 
drawings. 

* The book may be well recommeridlt,d to people mtendins^ to visit a country so little known, <0 
itccessiblc, &0 attractive in ihe merely p^cttl^e^quo sense, and bO rich in Enghiih associations m PortugiU. 

, . . Commander Shore, who has traversed the kingdom is a capital ginde to Wellington s battlefields/ 

Daily JSIkws 

Numeious graphic Illustrations, Medium 8vo. cloth extra. 
Puce lOJ* 6^/ net, 

Buffalo Jones’s Forty Years of Adventure. 

A volume of Facts gathered from Experience. By Hon. 
C. J JoNEvS, whose eventful life has been devoted to the 
preservation of the American Bison and other wild animals ; 
who survived the perils of the liozcn North, the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, among Isskimos, Indians, and the ferocious 
Beasts of North America Compiled by Colonel HEKRY 
Inman. 

Ma. Inman m his Preface says “ lie hxs devoted the best years of his lif« to 
ISiitving from absolute extinUion one of the once most conspicuous, in point of numbers, 
of ftll the large nunnnals on the Noith Amencan C onlment the bison or buffalo. . . , 
The field of his labours embraced all of the great ternloiy extending from the Gulf of 
ifeCexico to and me hiding the^ frozen uiUUriK'Sb of the Arctic Cncle . . . His travels 
in the remote regions of the Noith Arne no m Continent are a chapter of hardships, 
|>rivatiuns, ^nd dangers which i.uely fall to any nuiividual in modern times.*’ 


C'rown 8vo I Vice 6r 

The Romance of Australian Exploring. 

By G. Firth Sc ott, Author of ‘ The Track of Midnight ’ 
&c. Illustrated with 9 Maps, showing the route of each 
Explorer, and several. I llustiations 

‘There is enough romance m this -Mnall volume to make half a du/en good hoys’ stories , and what 
with huiibraasers, black fellows, and hairbreadth scapes from cannibals, fighting natives, drought, 
ihtarvation, and heaven only knoivs what else, he must be hard to plt.ise who is not satisfied with the 
yielded by this of the deeds of the old amipode.iii explorers - Worli> 

‘Mr Scott’s book is proof that a good genemridca of wl«*t the explorers nchievetl can be cohvtyed 
iu tllAt space and put into thoiougbly readable form GoAKiir>vN 


Demy 8vo cloth extra. Price 1 2^ 6d. net. 

A NOTAULK VOLUME OI' TR.A.\ EL AND ADVENTURE. 

On the South African Frontier: 

Adventures and Observations of an American in Rhcidesm. 
By William Harvey Brown, With 32 Illustraticm^ dnA 
2 Folding Maps. 

‘ word m Mr Brown's “On the South African Frontier ” ife the simpit, VwJUSft*''- 

Il'iiJlf a Frontiet$map who has a tale to tell, and tells it without too much vajrtaitifa. Tis ; 

AwwfriCati* boyi who has gone out into God’s wddta-ness to tty M*. fortune. ^ 

'« wiete oaxrativo of Nturing adventures, the boUk. cati be 


f It 


1^; hut ii. is of t.Bp«Luil value jiu$f now on account of the infcereiltiug 
ah method savages. ''—LiTttaAvuKK. 



Ready. Crown 8vo. doth. Price JA 

The Sacred Vestments. 

At! English rendering of the Third Book of the 
Divinorum Offipiorum " of Durandus^ Bishop of Mende* 
Notea By the Rev. T. II, Passmor?:» M.A. 

' * In Mr. Passttittre's beautiful ami slightly «itdtaic EnglUh, both the ';piut and tho Ultiat 
tlie Latin gre adniimbly prcsktfived, while the many note.s are among ihe best speriuicu'* nf their 
' w<! have seen. Obscurities are ramie clear, the autliors treatment <*f hh subject is bi ought up 
*ftd yet the text is never overloaded.*- Church Rhvikw. 


Crown 8 VO. cloth. Price 5r. 

Worship in the Christian Church. 

Being Sermons Preached at All .Saints’, Margaret .Street, ia 
1898 and 1899 by WiLLiAN .'\i.LEN VV^iiitwortii. 

fiction. 

Ready. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 2 . 9 . fui, 

Mr. Miggs. 

By Alexander Stuart. With hVoniispicce by Beenard-, 
Partridge. 

‘ Mj:, Miggi*' eirnusnig views on men and things have betn htniili.^r during the lA'l two ot three irean 
to reader# ot the Pall Mali ira.ette, and in booh form A/s nvy utU'ianL&\ptould 
a vtry lar^e circle oj iho^c who «./*« jhtr/^pcfly affifii iati' vjun.’ 

* The lea^r can hardly fail to enjoy the wit and sarcasm which it. evident on eveiy page,' 

* A vivid and vigoious creation.’ — ^I ormm. Post 


Ready, Crown 8vo. Ih'icc ^s. Gd, 

The Black Terror: a Romance of Russia. 

By John K. Lkvs, Author of ‘The Jjndsays/ * The Lawy^f’a 
Secret/ ‘ Under a Mask/ vSre. 

‘ K a (hrilling and ck vc*rly told story.’ Glasgow Hepai o 
, * Mr, T.eys is de ndeiDy happy rn the contrit.ince of incident ’ .Srect atom. 

*A fluent tale with pletUv of inadent.’- Saiukija> Kt-\iR-v. 


Ready. (Drown 8vo. Price 6s. 


T^urua; or, Written in the Book of Fate. 

, By Emily S. Loud. ' , , 

; ^1,%emauy ohrtrrniug descriptions of life .md vuneiy in this cluinning hook ' ' ;VC**^’^'*W’*** ' - 

'^^v. Loud*# story is romance of very pi^^tuiesque quality, and it is ,i di'.tiDCtiVttly 

of the history, legends, supetsutions, scensry and uiiiue life of thu th.iwh Seas.* 

' ‘ SiVltJKUAV K^LVlIlW* 


, , Ready. Price jT. 6 d 

Tfo Indian Bangle. 

FekGIJS HUME^ Author of ‘The Mystery of a 
Cab/ t The Chines^ Jar/ ' Creature of the Night/ " ’ ' 

. n'' 
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Ready. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

Beyond the Great Sea Wall. 

Being some Surprising Detail.s of the Voyage of the Steam 
Yacht Racoon, as reported by her Owner, JOHN, Viscount 
Hkathersuk, to Frank Savile, Author of 'John Ship, 
Mariner ' &c. 


Ready, The Latol Addition to Ja)W’S 2n TW. IJBRARV OV POl»ULAR NOVET.S. 

WILLIAM RLA('K'S 

Wild Eelin : Her Escapades, Adven- 

tures, and Bitter Sorrow.s. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

* W'c havr- likfU noltunti so wi II fiuni Mi. lUacK pen '■ince his “ Pimcess ot IhuR, . « , Well worth 

Kelm^is'u delightftil in whom Highland virtues and HifthUnd faults of character 

viftfor attractiveness. . . . Rut we ate not ji'ang to recapitulate a story which Mr. Black has been at the 
pjtius to tell with all his unique Jjatm.’— O au v thiK<>NU . k. 

Nearly Ready, ('rown 8vn. Price 6s. 

In a State of Nature. 

By Ai.krEU Clark, Author of 'The Findinj,^ of Lot’s Wife,’ 

Ont' h't h It had tlu' jitiv of le.uiin^ tin piotif sheets of this woilv sijs: ‘ flie 

conception and scnpt* of the ston au adnui.thh’, aiul thiit is «i dt’Scri{')lion of the UaMinn^ 
and tuniulUious life of the An lie .is whuh I sjml! uesei foij.’jcl. 


Ready. Fep Svo. plain cloth, 4^ 6f/. ; fancy', 5-^'* 

Poems from Dreamland. 

New Edition, witli additioiial I^ocins. By' L. \\ jliTlNo. 
lenio. cloth ('Ktra, Price 8.i\ 6f/. Nearly’' ready. 

Kate Field: a Record. 

By Lilian Wiiitl\<;, Author of ‘The World Beautiful,’ 
‘After ficr Death,’ ‘From Dreamland Sent, Vcr.scs of the 
Life to Come,’ ‘ A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Brownings’ &c, 
With several portraits of Miss Field, including one by 
Elihu \'cdder. 


8vo. doth extra, 8.r. 6d net. ' 

Fisherman’s Luck, and other Uncertain 

Things, By HibNiD* van Dvkk Illustrated by Sterner, 
Smedley, Relyca, and French. 

A book of woodland skeU he. and hlue-sky philosophy similar to the auihoLs * Little 
Rivers ’ which has t>een vaiB-tidy slyled by critics ‘ the Complele Angler of to-day,’ 
that out-of door classic,' ‘ a l)0<.k of the heait,’ <Sfc.* The papei . embody the reflections 
..lof a sympathetic student of nature and lover of man in bis tmt-of-door umbles and fn-e- 
'^ide leisure. Some of tlie themes ate ‘ Lovers and Landsca[)t% fishing m Luniks, and 
/■WiK) Owns the MomUains?’ 





C.'rQwp 8vo. cloth. Price /J. 6r4 

In Ghostly Japan. 

By LAi-r'ADio Hearn. 

*FunM)cle^ -* Incmse ’ - ^ A Sioiy of l>ivlnalion ' Silkn A*ms * A Passiuiwlw 
Karma" • - ‘ Footpunt:? of the TauMha’ - ‘ Ululntiou ’ ^ ‘ Bits of Pirctry ' - * Japanus^'H 
Budhliist rrr>vcrU.* 


Small crown 8vo. Price 2 s, Gd. net, 

The Foremost Trail, and other VTrse. 

By ('ICKLV J‘'')X Smith, Author of ‘.Songs of OivnUr Britain,’ 
which had such a favourable rci option from the I’rcss last 
year. 


36 op 0 ' atfO CbUbrcn'iJ Bootie. 

Crown 8vo. cdt^cs. With numerous Illustration^. Price 

For the Old Flag : a Tale of the Mutiny. 

By CuvF R. Fig\n. 

The spiiit and cluimcter of this book f<»r Ixa's ma> he t’alheitd fotm the meu^ 
mention of some of the Cauptei ifeading'^: Thus, ‘ The Trumpet ( all’ ‘Soldieisof 
the Queen ’ ^ Staiting for the Wai ’ ‘ Kirtuiie of VVai ’ ‘ In I >aiknt^*ss ’ The Fiiend 

through the Wall ’ In the laill of the Stonn ’ — ‘ f acing befith ‘ ‘ V White Knight ^ — 

‘ MottvilleV Pluck ' ‘ More Alarms’ - ‘ Tlv' Kneiiiy within ilu* Gate ’ o "I'lGiit f liends 

and Foes ' — ‘ 'Phe TrailoiK Doom ' - * 'I he Night Attack,’ tVv. iVt' 


NEW WORK J 5 V JULES VERNE 
In the prc.ss, (’rown 8vo. very fully illustrated, duih rxtra, Gs. 

The Will of an Eccentric. 

I DKKS VlhKNK. 

7'he I'^i'entnc, wdiost ihdighl in hff be’^ond mnl mg moiK') w,i to pkiy n g'ame 
called 'Jen de PDie" (or 'the Koyal (.kune oj (rtXMt a, )ea\es piojKity of tlie \ahu* of 
sixty millions «>f dollais, to he contended foi by sals who an* specially 

named in the will. They aie congielled to ira\ej tlnouglioui tl 'inted Siatf'- on con- 
dUiqJi‘> and undei laws whn ]i go\ern the ‘ Jc'U ile 1 Die.’ and theii i. rcelloiis adxcniiues 
form the subject of this cnihrallmg jf^toi). 


New F.dition. 4to. Price 2i' Gd. 

Prince ol Nursery Playmates. 

A Children’s Picture Book of 74 Nur.scry Rhymes and Talcs. 
Illustrated by 217 unique Coloured Plate.s. 

This is n new' production in a new form of a w’ork which has bcf-n a pi line favouriie 
in the Nurseries of several generations. 

- ■ 15 : 
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th0 G<^sp$l CiTARDUW, November ^3, iM- 

'THE GUARDIAN' EDITION OF 

THE LIFE OF OHR LORD JESDS CHRIST 

45 totd In overSOO superb Illustrations {more than 100 in colours), 
with Latin and English Text and many Notes* 

By J. JAMES TISSOT. 


rilHE Proprietors of ‘THE GUARDIAN’ have arrnnj^ed witli Mess»rs. 
X Sampson Low, Marston & Company, tlie Proprietors of the English 
CX)pyright, to issue a Popular Edition iA THE LIEE OF OUR L()^RI) 
JESUS C*HRlS'i' m a smaller and more convenient form than that of the 
Twelve-C^uinea English Edition, of the Si\ty-Ouinea French P^dition 
alteady issued. The whole work is published in two handsome volumes, 
and theie are two styles of binding. The St\ Guifiea EJition is in HALP- 
PARCHMP^NT, art-linen sides, gilt top, design in gold on sides and back. 
Tht ICi\^ht-Guiu( a Edition is in FUJ>L MOROC CO (best Persian goat), 
gilt edges, gill border line, 

niHE LIFE OF OCR Lf)Rl) JESUS CHRIST, by J. James Tissot, 
L produce honi lli<' oiiginal Drawings. The exquisite 

beauty of tht'se original Drawings, with their spltmdour of colour and their 
scrupulous wealth of detail, is shown with extraordinary fidelity by a ]>roceSs 
which is the last word in c’oloui -printing. 

M llSSO'J" saw the Holy Land as it will never be seen again. For this 
I reason his work ajipeals directly to tlie understanding : it brings us 
into the closest possible touch with the actual incidents of our Lord’s lAfc. 
Tissot, in his ])ieface, says : ‘ 'Fhe Christian world has fora long tune past 

had its imagination misled by the fancies of painters. All the schools hd\e, 
more or less uiiconseiousl>, had a hand in leading the public mind astr.iyon 
this point. They have with one accmul abandoned the gioundof historii’al 
and topographical acciiiacy,’ For ten years 1'issot devoted his life to this 
work, and lurried it on wath all the devotion of a pilgrim. 

T HIC original Drawing'., w'hcn exhibited in Rond Stieet, wen* visilrd by 
many thousands, and the Twelve (iuinea Edition has been largely 
bought among the jiurthasers being H.R.H. the Duke of York, tlie Duke 
of Newcastle, the Duchessc's of L.^eds and Sutherland, and many Bishops. 

{Orders from t/i^ United StaUs and Canada cannot in ixecutcdl) 

Plalf pan hmenr, art-linen sides, gilt top, for cash, ;^6 ; by instalments, ;(C^Y).6r* 
Full red morocco, gilt edges, for <ash, } by instalments, ^8. 

instahnent Suhstiihen pay los, ()d. ’ivitk ihc0rdtt\ lov. iut, on dt/fVOVt audios. 6d* a 
month unlil the paytnath a^c lomplet'd In flu [.ondon IKntat Pidrtct the War his 
delwcted f) ic ; beyond that dt strut the lania^i wilt be e harmed /oi^uifd, 

an explanatory pamphlet ano order forms forwarded tree on applica- 
tion to Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON |c COMPANY, Limited, St. DunsUn's 
Mbuse, Fetter Lane, London. 

fi.lli. ^'Copies win be ready for delivery on or before December 1, 

Londfui: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON k COMPANY, LIMITED. 

ttpHiisxvoode Ct^ prmtersy Lmdm. 





